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AND THEIR MAKERS.—A 


character sketch of the leading | 


journalists and daily journals, 
past and present, of the inland 
metropolis (with numerous 
portraits). By Willis J. Abbot. 
PrHE INTERSTATE CONTESTS 
OF ORATORY IN THE 
WESTERN COLLEGES. 
THIS YEAR’S PASSION PLAY 
AT HORITZ, AND KINDRED 
SPECTACLES (illustrated). 
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Regular Departments : 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 
(The Editor's comments upon the 
Month's occurrences), with por- 
traits and illustrations. 


No. 65. 


EVENTS (illustrated). 


INTERNATIONAL CARTOONS /LLUS~ 
TRATING RECENT HISTORY. 


LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 
Condensed from principal American 
magazines for JUNE,and from for- 
eign and other reviews for May 


PERIODICALS REVIEWED, —ten pages 
of brief summary of American and 
foreign periodicals 


THE NEW BOOKS, — classified lists 
and brief reviews of the /atest pub- 
lications 


CONTENTS OF PERIODICALS —an 
elaborate finding list of topics and 
authors appearing in the fatest 
numbers of American, English, Ger- 
man, French and other foreign 
magazines. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF TOPICS 
TREATED in 150 May periodicals. 
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Often C u re Ss 
Cases 


Pronounced 


|) “Incurable.” 
“HOW 27? ie 'thae ‘cites 


about the Electro- 
“=” poise. Mailed free. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO. 
1122 Broadway, New York 


42 OXYGEN 
HOME REMEDY 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


150 FIFTH AVE., N. Y., April sth, 1895. 
“* * * * My confidence in the merits of the Electropoise 
—simple, convenient, economical and effective as it is— 
has constantly grown with my increasing observation and 
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experience.” 


W. H. DEPuy, A.M., D.D., LL.D., 
(Editor Peoples’ Cyclopedia.) 





346 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 





HYOMs | 


BOOTH NEWARK 


POCKET INHALER 


THE 


“Australian Dry-Hit Treatment” 


Of Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Hay-Fever, Whooping Cough, 
Diphtheria, Consumption, etc., 


#s a new and effective treatment of all diseases of 
the respiratory organs by inhalation. 





Rev. Dr. Farrar, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says:—“ It 
is a blessing to humanity, and I am sorry it is not 
better known.” _ 

“IT believe that we shall one day rid the world of all 
diseases which are caused by germs.”’-—M. PASTEUR. 











HYOMEI is aremarkable advance in the line of recent 
scientific research, a powerful antiseptic and an abso- 
lute destroyer of the germs and microbes which cause 
diseases of the respiratory organs. 

The air, thoroughly charged with HYOMETL, is inhaled 
through the Pocket Inhaler at the mouth, and, after 
permeating the minutest respiratory organs, is slowly 
exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to 
inhale, inexpensive and gives immediate relief. Itstops 
all spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, ex- 
pands the lungs and increases the breathing capacity. 

More ill health is caused by imperfect respiration than 
by imperfect digestion. Keep your lungs and air pas- 
sages healthy and they will give tone and vigor to your 
whole system. 

A short Treatise on the subject, a brief history of the 
discovery, and also voluntary testimonials from promi- 
nent people who have been cured by its use, sent free on 
application. 

A Pocket Inhaler and a bottle of HYOMETI, with full 
directions for use, sent by mail on receipt of $1.00. 
Consultation at the Institute and trial treatment free. 

Address, ’ 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 E. 20th St., New York. 
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THE 


IDEAL 
Trousers Stretcher 
WORKS LIKE THIS : 


And it makes your trousers 
LOOK LIKE THIS — 7 
Otherwise they will appear 








VERY MUCH 
LIKE THIS 





And if you cannot appreciate the pectniary, 
social, and business advantages to be gained by 
its use, we can’t help you. 
It is the best thing of its kind, for it treats them just as 
the tailor does. 
Guaranteed to givé satisfaction, or money refunded, 
Sent anywhere in the United States for 50 cents. 


IDEAL STRETCHER CO. 


Main Office: Wellsboro, Pa. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Mississippi Basin. 


The Struggle in America between England and France. 
1697-1763. With full Cartographical Illustrations from 
Contemporary Sources. By JusTIN Winsor, author of 
‘Cartier to Frontenac,’’ ‘‘ Christopher Columbus,’’ etc. 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


This volume takes up the story of American exploration where Dr. 
Winsor left it in his ‘‘ Cartier to Frontenac.” It traces the counter 
movements of the English and French, in adventure, trade, and war, 
for the possession of the Great Valley. 


Cartier to Frontenac. 


A Study of Geographical Discovery in the interior of North 

America in its Historical Relations, 1534-1700. With full 

Cartographical Illustrations from Contemporary Sources, 

By JusTIN Winsor, editor of ‘‘ Narrative and Critical 

History of America.’’ 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

‘* The wondrous story has been told by Parkman in half a dozen 
volumes with a vividness and vivacity not likely to be surpassed, and 
which have given it a wide popularity, It remained a desideratum to 
knit together the scattered sketches into one whole body. This Mr. 
Winsor has done, and that admirably.” — Zhe Nation, N. Y. 


Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. With 16 Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


These Letters, with comparatively few exceptions, have never be- 
fore been published. They date from 1785 to 1833; are addressed: to 
Mrs, Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, lah John Murray, and 
many others; they throw much new light on Coleridge’s life, char- 
acter, career, and friendships: and the intimate and personal note 
running through them gives them a peculiar interest. 


Selected Essays of James Darmesteter. 


Translated from the French by HELEN JAstRow. Edited, 
with an introduction, by Morris JASTROW, Jr., Professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania, With a portrait, 12mo, 
$1.50. 


M. Semone wep one of the foremost scholars of the French Re- 


public, esp lly in the of religion and oriental research. To 
the thoroughness of the German scholar he added the precision and 
fineness of touch peculiar to the best type of French scholars. This 
vo'ume contains the ripe fruit of his genius. and cannot fail to com- 
mand the eager attention of thoughtful and cultivated readers. 


Ten New England Blossoms and their In. 
sect Visitors. 
By CLARENCE M. WEED, Professor in the New Hampshire 
Agricultural College; With Illustrations, Square 12mo, 
$1.25. 
A book of ten popular and delightful essays on certain blossoms 
and the visitors they attract. 
Under the Man-Fig. 
By M. E. M. Davis. 16mo, $1.25. 


A noteworthy novel of which Texas is the scene, and the time 
during the Civil War. Mrs. Davis, being to the manner born, de- 
scribes the Southern scenes and “ plays’’ the Southern characters with 
marked skill, giving to the story a Southern atmosphere wholly 
natural and delightful. 


A Century of Charades. 
By WILLIAM BeLLAMy. A hundred original charades, 
ingenious in conception and worked out with remarkable 
skill, Fifth Thousand. 18mo, $1.00, 


“ The cleverest work of its kind known to English literature,’’— 
Henry A, Capp, in Boston Advertiser. 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


HOUGHTON, [MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


SENT, POSTPAID, BY 





RUSKIN’S = WORKS. 


Tuimited Edition. 








A new and uniform edition of the works of this the 
greatest of all writers on Nature, Art and Architect- 
ure. 


This edition has been carefully compiled and ar- 
ranged and ts thoroughly and artistically illus- 
trated, containing all the plates which appear in the 
original English edition, a large part of which are 
Jrom drawings by Ruskin, together with colored 
plates, photogravures and tinted plates made express- 
ly for this edition, 

The full page F aged are printed on Imperial 
Japan paper. The type is large and set in a fine 
open page. The paper 1s heavy coated and plated and 
of finest quality. The binding is half leather, gilt 
tops, uncut edges. The edition is limited to 750 num- 
bered copies and the set will be complete in 26 octavo 


| volumes issued at the rate of about 2 volumes per 


| month, 





The price is fixed at $3.50 per volume. 
Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page 
and paper with sample illustration, seni on application. 





BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
6x E. oth St., New York. 


SOUTT'S WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 








Scott has stamped his genius on an entire country and 
language, and the Waverley Novels are read by mill- 


| tons and in every civilized country in the world. 


These great novels have never before been properly 


| illustrated. 


This edition is enriched at a cost of over forty thou- 
sand dollars with proof i ae yt on Imperial Jap- 
anese paper of three hundred original etchings from 
paintings by celebrated artists of France and England, 
among whom are Sir J. EF. Millais, R.A., R. W. 
Macbeth, Gordon Browne, Pettie, Lefort, 
Lalauze, Teyssonnieres, etc. 

Andrew Lang, the greatest English critic, as editor 
will furnish critical introductions, glossaries, and 
notes to each novel, supplementing Scott’s own notes. 

This is the most magnificent edition ever made of the 
works of any novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a fine open page. 
The margins ample and the paper a beautiful natural 
tint. The volume a small 8vo easy to handle, and 


| the binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly trimmed. 
| Complete in 48 vols., issued 2 vols. per month, at 


$2.50 per volume. Also 500 copies printed on 
Holland hand-made paper, with fifty additional illus- 
trations, and bound in half leather, at $5.00 per volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page 
and paper, with sample illustration, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Publications 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “* THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE.” 


BIRDCRAPFT. 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game and Water Birds. 
. containing 128 birds in their natural colors and other illustrations. 


‘* The importance of the colored prints cannot be overestimated, for 
they enable one to determine at a glance the rough classification of 
the birds one may see about the gardens or along the seashore,” 


By MABEL Oscoop WRricut. 
8vo, linen, $3.00. 

‘“* The text gives the descriptions and biographies of two hundred 
species, a synopsis of the families to which they belong, and a simple 
key by which the birds may be identified, either by their color whe 
some equally visible quality.’ 


With full-page plates 





The Evolution of Industry. 
By Henry Dyer, C.E., M. A., D.Sc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

** An attempt to estimate the value of the various factors in the in- 
‘dustrial problem, and to show that they have common components, 
and are developing an organization of labor that will meet the con- 
ditions necessary for efficiency and promote the welfare of the 
community.” 


New Work by the author of “ Pain, Pleasure and Atsthetics.” 
Esthetic Principles. 


By Henry Rutcers MarsHatt, M.A. _r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
*,* The Observer’s Standpoint—The Artist’s Standpoint — The 
iti dpoint—Algedonic Asthetics, etc. 








By the same author. 


Pain, Pleasure and A&sthetics. 
An Essay Concerning the Psychology of Pain and Pleasure, with 
Special Reference to Asthetics. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


An Experiment in Altruism. 
16mo, cloth. _75 cents. 

An Experiment in Altruism, as it is called, is, very literally speak- 
ing, astory of to-day. The heart of this little book is a drama of love 
and life, but all about it press the bewildering new fashions of philan- 
thropy and social theory. 

Children of the Ghetto. 
By I. ZaNGwitt, author of King of the Schnorrers. 

Nearly ready. 


12mo, cloth. 


New Volume of the Iris Library. 


A Lost Endeavor. 
By Guy Boortuey, author of On the Wallaby, A Bid for Fortune, 
‘etc., etc. xz6mo, cloth. 75 cents. 
*,* Mr, Bootusy is rapidly winning a name and a place for himself 
.as a writer of stories full of the magic of the Pacific, Mr. Stanley L. 
Wood illustrates the story from material supplied him by the author. 


New Volume of Macmillan’s Dickens. 


Bleak House. 

By Cuartes Dickens. Edited, with Introduction and Original Pre- 
face by Charles Dickens the Younger, with the illustrations by 
Phiz. Avaluable reprint of the text of the first edition. Each novel 
of the series complete in one volume. r2mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Outlines of Social Theology. 
By Wm. De Witr Hypg, D. D., President ot Bowdoin College and 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘“« Rejecting whatever the doctrine of Evolution and the critical re- 
construction of sacred history and literature have rendered untenable 
in the traditional theology, the work aims to ‘strengthen the things 
that remain.’ ” 


Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in 
Europe and America, 


Translated by C. D. Hazen, Professor of History in Smith College. 
With an introduction by J. M. Vincent, Johns Hopkins University. 
By Cuarves BorGEaup. Extra crown 8vo. $2.00. 


_ *4* A brief but systematic treatise on the methods by which constitu- 
tions are adopted and changed in all the countries of Europe and 
America where written charters prevail. 


John Dalton and the Rise of Modern 
Chemistry. 


By Sir Henry E. Roscoz, F. R.S. The Century Science Series. 
Edited by Sir Henry E, Roscoz, D.C. L., F.R.S.,M. P. 16mo, 
cloth. $1.25. 


The Horticulturists’ Rule Book. 


By Prof. T. H. Battey, of Cornell University. 12mo, cloth. 75 
cents. 


Macmiitlan’s Illustrated Standard Novels, 
NEW VOLUME. 
Tom Cringle’s Log. 


By Micuagt Scott. Illustrated by J. Ayton Symington. With an 
Introduction by Mowbray Morris. r2mo, cloth, $:.25. 
*,* When Zom Cringle’s Log first appeared it was hailed by the 
critics as one of the most brilliant books of the time, and it has kept its 
place in popularity alongside of Marryat, Cooper, and Dana ever since. 


Already Published. * 
1. CASTLE RACKRENT, and THE ABSENTEE. 


EpGEWORTH. 
2. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. By Marryar. 


By Miss 


IN PREPARATION. 


New Novel by the author of ‘‘ Esther Waters.”’ 


CELIBATES. 


By GeorGE Moore. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Macmillan’s Miniature Series. 


Issued [onthly. Price 25 cents. 
Yearly Subscription $2.75. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. beg to announce that they 
will issue monthly, in paper covers, beginning May, 1895, 
under the title of MACMILLAN’s MINIATURE SERIES, the 
following popular works : 

I, SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 

II. Tue Frienpsuie oF Nature, 


By William Winter. 
By Mabel Osgood 


Ill. A Trip TO ENGLAND. By Goldwin Smith 
IV. From A New Encianp Hitusipe. By William Potts. 
Other volumes in preparation, 


August, 





e 9 e 9 e 
Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library. 
Issued Monthly. Price (in paper), 50 cents. 
Yearly Subscription $5.50. 

No. 1. Now ready. 

MARCELLA. 

By Mrs. Humpury Warn, author of ‘t The History of David Grieve,” 

** Robert Elsmere,” etc, Popular edition, in paper, so cents. 
To be followed, in monthly order, by the 
after-named notable novels: 
SANT’ ILARIO. A Sequel to ‘‘ Saracinesca.’’ 
CRAWFORD. 
THE NAULAHKA. 
TIER. [ June. 


be. aed OF DAVID GRIEVE. By Mrs. Humpnry Warp- 
uly. 


By F. Marion 


By Rupyarp Krirtinc and Wotcotr Batgs- 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The World as the Subject of 


Redemption. 


Being an Attempt to Set Forth the Functions of the Church 
as Designed to Embrace the Whole Race of Mankind. 
By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE, M.A., 
Dean of Ripon and Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
With an introduction by RicHARD T. ELy, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, $2.00 
net, 


Sermon Sketches. 


Taken from Some of the Sunday Lessons Throughout the 
Church’s Year. By W. H. Hutcuincs, M.A., Canon 
of York, Rector of Kirby Misperton and Rural Dean, 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A Primer of Evolution. 


By Epwarp CLopp, Author of ‘‘The* Story of Creation,’ 
etc. Illustrated. 16mo, Polished Buckram, 75 cents. 





“Mr. Clodd . has in the present volume provided a sum- 
mary of the doctrine of evolution in a form that commends itself for its 
breadth of reasoning, its exactitude in scientific detail, and the clearness 
and impressiveness in which the whole argument is set forth, : 
It is not too much to say that no one can call himself even fairly well 
educated without having mastered the greater part of the information 
which Mr, Clodd so attractively presents.” —Beacon, Boston. 


READY MAY 15. 
Heart of the World. . 


A story of Mexican Adventure. By H. RipER HaAGGarp, 
author of ‘‘She,’’ ‘Allan Quatermain,’’ ‘‘ Monte- 
zuma’s Daughter,’’ etc., etc. With 13 full-page illus- 
trations by AMy SAWYER. Crown 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ** MISUNDERSTOOD,” 


Colonel Norton. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of ‘‘ Misunderstood.,”’ 
‘Thrown Together,’’ etc., etc. Crown 8vo, Buckram, 


$1.50. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Jewel of Ynys Galon. 


By Owen RuHoscomyL. With 12 full-page illustrations by 
LANCELOT SPEED. I2mo, linen cloth, ornamental, 


$1.25.. 

‘* The tale is exceptionally well told ; the descriptive passages are 
strong and vivid without being over-elaborated ; and the recital of fights 
and adventures on sea and Jand is thrilling, without leading to any 
excess of horrors, The characters in the book are not all villains, but 
the progress of the narrative is lighted up by the ideals and strivings of 
brave and honorable men. The book is certainly a most attractive 
addition to fiction of adventure, for it shows a fine degree of imagination 
on the part of the author, A glance at the illustrations by Lancelot 
Speed will alone be enough to incite a reading of the story from begin- 
ning to end.” — Zhe Beacon, Boston, 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th St., New York. 





ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


FOR 


MAILED 10 CENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
PL AYS oes Speakers, for School, 
‘lub and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, Lil, 
BOOKS Standard Authors ig¢ 
REDUCED TO a 
Gataise Free!!! POPULAR BOOK CO., CHICAGO 
THE CHAP-BOOK 


a. ee 


ONE YEAR OLD. 











| ** Four Leading Doctrines,’’ 
| ** Divine Love and Wisdom,” 
| ** Divine Providence,” - 

** Conjugial Love,”’ - « 





‘¢ Intercourse Between the Soul and Body.’’ 


BY EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 5 cents. 
Interesting books by same author: 

= 247 pp. 
- 218 ** 

- 308 “ 

= 472% 

“True Christian Religion,” ~- = 982 “* 

** Apocalypse Explained,”’ Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, each 

Send for descriptive catalogue to the 
American Swedenborg Printing & Publishing Society, 
20 Cooper Union, New York. 


LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN TEN 


spoken fluently by ten weeks’ home stud 
WEEKS “The Rosenthal Method,” a radical 5 ec 
from old methods. Booklet free. POLYGLOT BOOK Co., CHICAGO, 
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THE LIVING METHOD FOR LEARNING 


How to Think 
in French. 


' 
h 

h 

7 

* 

J 

. 

7 a 
By Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Professor of Languages in 
: the Btevens Institute of Technology, Hobeben, tt 5 “ 

t The most successful means yet devised for learning 
k and teaching how to speak French. 

: Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 
7 

© 

b 

a 

re 

» 

7 


“Tam sure the book will accomplish precisely what is set to 
be its purpose.”—Prof. James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

“You have done a great and beautiful work in the publica- 
our manuals.”—Bishop John H,. Vincent, Chan- 


tion of 
f Chautauqua. 


cellor 0} 
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CHARLES F. KROEH, Publisher, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
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BY THE SAME 
AUTHOR. 


in German. 


How to Think 


Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.50. 
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“As a practical book to aid in quickly acquir 

correct and fluent speaking rt the ff eety bad omg A 5 

wa has no equal.”—Scientific American, Nov. 11, 1893, 4% 
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How to Think 


Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.50. 


in Spanish. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 





UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 





DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1118 Thirteenth St. i 


H owar d Univer. sity * Medical, Dental and Pharmaceu- 
tical Departments. Will begin their winter sessions Oct.2. This 
school is for bothsexes. Tuition ineach department, $60.00, 

For circular address C. B. Purvis, M.D., Secretary. 





Iuuino1s, Rockford, Lock Box 48. 


Rockford College for Women. 
Fall Term Opens September 18,1895. 

Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparatory School. 
Specially organized departments of Music and Art. Well-equipped 
Laboratories. Fine Gymnasium. Resident Physician. Memorial 
Hall enables students to reduce expenses. For catalogue address 

SaraH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 





INDIANA, Terre Haute. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute. 

A School of Engineering. Mechanical, Electrical, Civil Engi- 
neering, Chemical courses. Well endowed. Extensive Shops and 
Foundry. Modernly equipped Laboratories in all Departments. 
Expenses low. Address C. L. Mexs, President. 





MARYLAND, Lutherville, near Baltimore. 


Maryland College for Young Ladies. 


$2 Chartered 1853. Rechartered_1895 with full college 
course. Graduates or a ig foe i ore ——— — for 
‘i xcellent equipment. en states represented. 
oo 2 — I. H. Turner, A.M., President. 









Missourl, Fayette. 
Howard-Payne College (ornish 


partment, Music, Art, Elocution, Delsarte. Degrees conferred. Loca- 
tion beautiful and healthful. Splendid buildings. Three-acre campus. 
Modern conveniences. Reasonable rates. Fifty-second session opens 
Sept. 12,1895. For illustrated catalogue address 


higher education of young 
Preparatory_ De- 


IRAM D. GROVES, President. 





New York, Aurora-on-Cayuga-Lake. 


for the higher education of young women. 
Wells College, The pede, veal thoroughly’ revined con- 
tains full information concerning requirements for admission, 


urses of study, the history, equipment and government of Wells 
College. ‘Address WiLLiaMe E. WATERS, Ph.D., President. 





New York, Buffalo. 
The Chautauqua College, é,acpartmentcoeedne 


distinct from the Reading Circle, offers the regular College curriculum 
or special college and preparatory courses to students at home, ¥ a 
system of correspondence with professors in leading colleges. Ad- 
dress JOHN H, DANIELS, Executive Secretary. 


Hi COLLEGE the most celebrated practical 
ASTM school in America. Bookkeep- 
ing, Banking, Correspondence, Stenography, Typewriting, 
Penmanship, Academics, Modern Languages, etc. tor 
catalogue address . 
Carrington Gaines, Box CC, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Founded 1749.) 


Moravian Seminary AND Gus FOR WoMEN. 


90 minutes from Philadelphia ; 2 hours from New York. 
For circulars address 
J, Max Hark, D.D., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 


Wilson College for Women. 

Fifty-five miles southwest of Harrisburg. Classical, Scientific 
and Special Courses. Music and Art. Music Department this year 
124, Handsome park, buildings, laboratories, gymnasium, etc. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford. 


Haverford College. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia. For information address 
THE PRESIDENT. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mechanicsbur; 


Irving College for Young Women. 

Twenty minutes from Harrisburg in the beautiful and healthful 
Cumberland Valley. A select school of high order, limited to 100 
boarding students. Chartered in 1857. Confers degrees. Music a 
specialty. Send for Catalogue and Sketch Book to the President, 

E. E, CAMPBELL, A.M., Ph.D, 








PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. 


| Mercersburg College. 


A First-class Academy for Boys. Prepares for any College in 
ht_ graduates in Faculty. 200 per year. Modern 
equipments. Defies competition. 
WILuiAM Mann Irving, Ph.D. (Princeton), President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut Street. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 
The 40th annualsession opens Oct. 1, 1895, A three years’ graded 
course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical Work offers 
superior advantages to the dental student. Women admitted. 
Address Dr, C. N. PEIRcE, Dean. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania College for Women. 


Lecetien unexcelled. Degrees conferred. Music and Art depart- 
ments. 
Miss R. JENNIE DE VORE, President. 





VIRGINIA, Salem. 


Roanoke College. Forty-third year. Courses for De- 


ees, with Electives. Large Li- 
brary. Working Laboratory. Healthful Mountain Climate. Very 
moderate expenses, Catalogue, with views, free. Address 

Jutius D. DREHER, President. 








ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY (Boys). 


CALIFORNIA, Belmont, 


Belmont School for Boys, 


in the foothills near San Francisco, is equipped and conducted as a 
fitting school for the best colleges and technical schools. It intends 
to meet the most exacting requirements of reasonable people re- 





| garene, Christian influence, sound scholarship and physical well 
| ) 


cing. The climate and surroundings of Belmont and ‘the equip- 


| ment of the school make possible the highest development that has 


been planned for it. Its purpose is to stimulate its boys to a better 
iatellectual, spiritual and physical life and leave them a heritage of 
pleasant memories. The Catalogue and Book of Views contain 
detailed information. 

W. T. Reip, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 





CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport. 


The University School. $600. 


Prepares for the leading universities, Four resident pupils are 
under the personal care and guidance of the Head Master. School 
year begins May 1,1895. VINcENT C. PEcK, Head Master. 





CONNECTICUT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. 


$500. 20th year. My 60-page book tells what education means 
for a boy here. Development of character stands first with us. No 
Lew boy over 13. FREDERICK S, CuRTIS, Ph.B. (Yale, 69), 





ConneEcTIcuT, Darien. 
Private Home and School for Feeble 
; Offe: facility for ec o 
Minded Youth. oition Gnd trataing, wiineaeat: 
t ges and comforts of a pleasant country home. J.J NDRED, M.D., 


.J. Kr 
1 ‘ed, Supt., formerly Clinical Ass’t Dareuth School for Feeble Minded, 
London, Eng. M. Lita KINDRED, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


Seventieth year of Academy, 16th of Home. Preparation for Col- 
leva or Business. Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, 
w.th refined surroundings. Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. Root, Principal. 








Connecticut, Hartford. 
C. S. Classical School. 


1885-1895. Lewis F. Re, M.A, 





CONNECTICUT, Litchfield Co., New Preston, 


Upson Seminary. Home ScHoou For Ioys AND Youna 


Men. Prepares for College or Business. References : Pres. Dwight, 
of Yale; Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, Rev, HENRY Upson, Principal. 
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ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY (Boys). 
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ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY (Boys). 





CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 


Betts Academy. 

Prepares for technical school, college or business. New building 
with modern appointments. Steam heat, electric light, gymnasiur. ; 
shower baths; extensive grounds. Wm. J. Betts, M.A. (Yale), Pria. 





ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 


Todd Seminary for Boys. 
An ideal home school, near Chicago. Bosty-cigiih year. Loca- 

tion healthful and beautiful. Instruction thorough, discipline firm 

and kind, Terms very moderate. Send for prospectus. 

NOBLE HL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Barre. 


The Private Institution for Feeble- 
Minded Youth offers exceptional advantages for 


this class. Classified School and Home. Two hundred and fifty 
acres. Sendforcircular. Gro. A. BRown, M.D., Superintendent. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
Eighteen mies from Bos- 


° ’ ’ 
Mitchell’s Boys’ School, (ey ei Rs strictly 
Select Family School; $500 per year. Military. Only requisite for 
admission good character. Special care and training to young boys, 
Fits for college, technology and business. Send for circular to 

M. C. MITCHELL, Principal. 





Micuican, Ann Arbor. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Backward 


Bo Ss Number of pups limited to six. Individual instruc- 
YS- tion for boys of the Intermediate Grade, All the com- 


forts of a genuine home. Circulars sent, KATE J. KIMBALL. 





New JERSEY, Matawan. 
Glenwood Collegiate Institute. $309) 00tn sear. 


Prepares for any college—business—society. Health and physical 
comfort of students amply provided for. Military drill, calisthenics, 
croquet, tennis, ete. An experienced cook and full corps of thor- 
oughly trained teachers. Catalogue. 





New York, Ithaca. 
Cascadilla School. 

Leading Fitting School for Cornell. Full and thorough prepara- 
tion for engineering, technical, classical and —— courses i. all 
colleges. Small classes. Instruction for the individual. Tuition and 
home $635. 

“T believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best preparatory 
schools in this country.”—J. G. ScuHurRMAN, President Cornell Uuni- 
versity. Address C. V. PARSELL, A.M., Principal. 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson, 
Classical, Scien- 


Golden Hill School for Boys. jicetha rnelch 


Courses. Healthy location in the foot hills of the Catskills, 
JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





New York, Manllus. 


St. John’s School. 


Summer School for Boys for Study or Recreation. 
Excursion on oe around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
Islands. Excursion on Schoolship along Atlantic Coast. 
Apply to WM. VERBECK, President, 





University of the State of New York. 


The New York Preparatory School, 


10 East 42d Street, 
(Between Fifth and Madison Avenues.) 


Prepares for our best colleges, scientific and professional 
schools and for business. Certificates issued on successful 
completion of course admit to most of the colleges, and to 
all the professional schools, without further examination. 
Chemical and Physical Laboratory. For Annual Announce- 
ment for 1895-96, address the Secretary of the School, 10 East 


42d Street. 
._ W. Smitn, B.A. (Yale). 


iw 
Principals, 7 &,"5, CAMERER, Civ. Eng. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Riverview Academy. 


60th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government Acad- 
emies, and Business. U.S. Army officer detailed at Riverview by 
Secretary of War. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 











| Music, 


NeEw York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 


Irving Institute for 40 Boys. 


Fortieth year. Reopens September 19, 1895. Summer term, 
Class in European Study travels abroad this summer. 
J. M. Furman, A.II., Principal. 





NEw York, Staten Island, West New Brighton. 


St. Austin’s School. 


Patron: Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., Bishop of New York. Address 
REV. Gro. E,. QUAILE, M.A., Head Master. 





Ou10, Columbus. 


The Columbus Latin School. 


$450. No extra charge. Prepares boys for College or Scientific 
School. _ Principal’s certificate admits to Amherst, Williams and 
other colleges without examination. 
FRANK T Cog, A.B. (Williams ’77). 








ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY (Girls). 





CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary. 


Reopens September 26, 1895, 
Miss Sara J. SMITH, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


This School for Girls, 


On the most beautiful avenue of the “City of Elms:,” offers superior 
alvantages in finishing course of study and college preparatory. 
Apply early. Mrs. and Miss Cady, Principals. 





CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 
44 miles from 


e e ’ ° ° 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 449M from 
Primary and College Preparatory Classes. Music, Art, Languages. 
New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light, gymnasium. 23d year, 





ConNECTICUT, Old Lyme. 


Boxwood School for Girls. 


Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. Large buildings, 20-acre 
rounds. Elective or College Prep. Special advantages in Art and 
Thorough work required. For circulars address 

Mrs, RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 





CONNECTICUT, Simsbury. : 
McLean Seminary for Girls. 


French, German, Art, Music. 


Gotege Preparatory. 
English Courses, 
EV. J. B, MCLEAN, 





ConNECTICUT, Stamford, 


Miss Low’s Boarding and Day School 
i Regul S : 4 
for Girls. ay Siege every advantage in Stkois, Art 


iss Low and Miss HEywoop, Principals. 


an 
and Modern Languages, “Family pupils limited. 





ConNECTICUT, Windsor. 


_ Young Ladies’ Institute. 


little girls. For circulars address the principal, 


{ 


A Home School for Girls of all ages. Certificate admits to Welles- 
ley, Mt. Holyoke, Smith and Brown University. Anexcellent corps 
oft teachers, each a specialist in her own department. Terms $350 to 
$500. Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Principal. 





District of CoLumBiA, Washington, Cor. Seventeenth Street and 
Massachusetts Avenue, 


The McDonald-Ellis School. 


English and French Boarding and Day School for young ladies and 
Miss ANNA ELLIS. 





DisTRicT oF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


National Park Seminary ror youxe womes. 
Suburbs of Washington, D.C. Collegiate and Seminary Courses. 
Beautiful grounds. $75,000 buildings. A cultured home. $350 to 


400. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
° one It is a liberal education to live in Washington.” 
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ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY (Girls). 


ILuInoIs, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Ave. 


Girls’ Collegiate School. 


Twentieth year begins September 18th. Prepares for college and 
gives special courses of oy, Ling # young a children. 
iss R.S. Rick, A.M., a 
Miss M. E. Beepy, A-M., § Principals. 








INDIANA Fort Wayne. 


Westminster Seminary for Young 
Ladies. 
Home School. Music, Art. Thorough Education. Moderate 


charges. Send for illustrated catalogue. 





MAINE, Portland, 132 Spring Street. 
Training School for Kindergartners. 


Sixth year opens September 23. Two years’ course. 
Miss ABBY N. NorTON. 





e "Maing, Waterford. | 
Douglass Seminary. 


Home School for Girls. College Preparatory, Seminary, Music 
and other Courses. Certificate admits to college. Terms moderate. 
Eighteenth year, September 11th, Miss H. E. Dove.ass, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, Eutaw Place and Lanvale Street. 


The Sarah Randolph School. (rounded by the 
late Miss Sarah N. Randolph of Virginia.) English and French Board- 
ing and Day School for Young Ladies. Regular and Elective Courses. 
College preparation. Fall term begins September 25, 1895. 

Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 


For Girts. School year of i895 and ’96 will open Thursday, Sept. 
26th. 33d year. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
Oak Grove Home School for Girls. 
Reopens September 19th, 1895. Certificate admits to Smith and 
Wellesley. 
Miss VrRYLING WILDER Burrv™, A.B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School for 
Young Ladies. 


Reopens September 19, 1895. 





~~ ‘MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
Abbot Academy for Young Ladies 


Begins its 67th year September 19th, onuin enlarged opportunities, 
Three Seminary Courses of studies and a College Fitting Course. 
Address Miss Laura 8S. Watson, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Established in 1889 py the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway. Seventh 


year will begin Sept. 24th. 
Address AMY Morris Homans, Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Avenue. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School. 


For Girls. College Preparatory. 
THE MIssEs GILMAN, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 


Bradford Academy. 


For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsurpassed 


for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake 


for rowing and skating. Classical and general course of study ; also, 
preparatory and optional. Year commences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply 
to Miss Iba C, ALLEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 


Prospect Hill School for Girls. 


A thorough education with good home influence, Twenty-sixth 


i 
year. Reference: Rev. E. E. Hale 
JAMES C, Parsons, Principal. 


Regular and Elective Courses 








ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY (Girls). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 


Walnut Hill School. Seventeen miles from Boston. 


Students carefully prepared for Wellesley and other colleges. 


Number limited. Miss CHARLOTTE H. Conant, } a : 
Miss FLoreNcE BigeLow,  °\ Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. 


Thorough preparation for college. Intermediate, Academic and 


Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular. 











MICHIGAN, Detroit, Cor. Cass Ave. and Stimson Place. 


he Detroit Home and Day School. 
Seventeenth year opens September 19. Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Wellesley and the University of Michigan. Twenty-five re- 


ceived into the school family. 
Catalogue if necessary. Miss E. M. Lia@ett, A.B., Prin. 





MinnEsOTA, Duluth. eu 
A College Preparatory School for 
The Hardy School. Girls. Reopens Sept. 10, 1595. 
Resident and day pupils received. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Wellesley and Vassar Colleges. School affiliated with the University 
of Chicago. Native teachers in French and German. Special depart- 
ments in art and music. A handsome building with ample grounds. 
For circulars or information concerning the school apply to 
Laura A. JONES, S. LOUISE MITCHELL, Principals. 





MinvyEsorTa, Minneapolis. 


Stanley Hall, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls ; 15 instructors, 9 resident ; 115 
students. Music, Art, Gymnastics. Six scholarships for advanced 
work (value $200.00 each) to Academic graduates. 

OLIVE ADELE EvERs, Principal. 





Missourl, Jennings. 


St. Louis Seminary. 


A Home School for young women. Number limited. Address 


B. T. BLEWETT, LL.D. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, Holderness. 


St. Catharine’s in the Mountains. 


Recreation School for Girls. Session June 29th to September 4th. 
Address 
St. CATHARINE’S HALL, 286-292 Washington Avenue. 


NEw JERSEY, Bridgeton. 


Seven Gables School. 
Mrs. Westcott’s Boarding School for girls. Certificate admits to 
Smith College. Special students received. Native French and Ger- 

man teachers. Gymnasium. Climate mild and dry. 
SARAH S. Westcott, Principal. 


New JERSEY, Englewood (14 miles from New York). 
Dwight School for Girls. 


Seventh year. 
Principals, Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 





NEw JERSEY, Freehold. 


° ’ e 
| Young Ladies’ Seminary. 
| Thorough Course of Study. Admits on certificate to five colleges. 
Home care. Miss EvuNIcE D, SEWALL, } p inoiial 
Miss ADA SEWALL, ¢ FFincipals. 
| 


New JERSEY, Lakewood. 


The Oaks. 


A Family School for Young Ladies and Girls. College preparation, 
or special course. Music, art, calisthenics. Resident native language 
teachers. Specialties, health and out door life. Endorsed by leading 
physicians and educators. The Misses FARRINGTON, principals. 


New JERSEY, Summit. 


The Kent Place School for Girls. 


| _ All departments, Advantages of New York. Home comforts for 

| boarding pupils. Principal, Miss Watts, late of The Cambridge 

| School, THE SUMMIT SCHOOL Co., HAMILTON W. MABiE, President, 
New York, Binghamton. 


The Lady Jane Grey School. 


Home School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. Address 
Mrs, JANE GREY HYDE AND DAUGHTERS. 


ee Y 
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ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY (Girls). 


New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague Street. 


The Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Forty-fifth year opens Sep- 
tember 2th. Address for circulars as above. 
CLARA R. COLTON, ISABEL D. HUBBARD, ? Principals 
KATHARINE S. WOODWARD, 5 . 








New York, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon Street. 


Miss Katherine L. Maltby’s Home and 


School. Highest city advantages. Yearly expenses 
$550. Seventh year. Circulars upon application. 





NEw YORK, Clifton Springs. 
The Seminary. 





New York, Clinton. 


Houghton Seminary 

For Young Women, affords best facilities for scholarship, culture 
and sound moral training amid pleasant, healthful surroundings. 
Coltege preparatory. A. G. BENEDICT, A. M. 





NEw York, Fort Edward. - : 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

For Young Women and Girls. Thirty-eighth year. Sept. 24. $270. 
Five Graduating Courses and Preparatory. Twelve expert teachers. 
Art, Music, Elocution, Stenog., Mod. Languages. Superior buildings 
and appointments. Illus. Catalogue. Jos. E. Kine, D.D. 


New York, New York City, 233 Lenox Avenue. 


New-York Collegiate Institute. 
Certificate accepted by leading colleges for women. 
Miss MARY SCHOONMAKER, Principal. 






NEW Seni, See York City, 30, 32, 34 East 57th minnet 
Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
School for Girls. 


New York, New York City, 2034 Fifth Ave. (Formerly at 1961 
Madison Ave.) 


Classical School for Girls. Reopens oct. 2a. 


EpitH H. GREGORY, ELIZABETH P. Getry, Principals. 








New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Bangs’ 
English and Classical School. Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, 
and Wellesley. Primary Class. Boarding Department. 








New York, New York City, 6 West 48th Street and Annex. 


Miss Spence. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic and 
College Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No more 
than eight pupils constitute any class. 





NEw York, New York City, 85th and 86th Streets, 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 


New York, New York City, 6 and 8 East 46th Street. 


St. Mary’s School (Episcopal). 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Preparatory, 
Preparation for College. Special Courses. Address 


Primary. 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, 





New York, Peekskill. 
. ’ H v ¥) .E 
Miss Robertson’s School for Girls (pune 
Refers by permission to Rt. Rev. Bishop Henry C, Potter, LL.D. 
Circulars. E. ROBERTSON. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 


4 ’ e 
Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 

Tue CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N, Y. A beautiful school, 
giving advantages of New York City and suburb. 


























ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY (Girls). 


Ox10, Columbus, 151 East Broad Street. 
Miss Phelps’ English and Classical 
School for Young Ladies and Children. 


College Preparatory. Regular and Elective Courses. Special 
advantages in Music, Art, Home and Social Culture. 








Ou10, Gambier. 


Harcourt Place Seminary. 

For girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a beautiful and 
comfortable home, a bountiful table, and careful attention to all that 
pertains to good health, sound mental training, refined manners and 


the best general culture. Address 
Mrs. ApA I. AYER HILLs, Principal. 





OuI0, Painesville. 


Lake Erie Seminary. 


Collegiate in aim and methods, with the care and culture of home. 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


Hollidaysburg School for Young Women 
AND GIRLS. Thorough instruction. Methods adapted to the individ- 
uality of each pupil. Home comforts. Location exceptionally 


p 3 
healthful. Pupils prepared for college. Address 
Mrs. R. 8. Hitcucock. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 


Ogontz School tor Young Ladies. 

Ne em ——— 25. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For circular, apply to 
Principals, FRaNcES E, BENNETT, SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2101 and 2103 Spruce St. 


The Walton-Wellesley School. 


For Girls and Young Ladies. Boarding and day. Academic, Col- 


| lege Preparatory and Musical. 14th year. For illustrated catalogue 


and references, address Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2037 De Lancey Place. 


Miss Gibson’s Family and Day School 


| ror GIRLS. Fall term begins September 26, 1895. Number of home 
pupils limited. Preparation for college. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School 
FOR YouNG LADIES. Established in 1848. Opens September 26. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 


A Thorough French and English Home 
SCHOOL FOR TWENTY-ONE GIRLS. Under the charge of Mme. Henrietta 
Clere and Miss Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in 
twoyears. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H. CLERc. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1408 North Broad Street. 


Miss Marshall’s English, French and 








| GERMAN BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL 7 ~~. 25,1895. Location one 
usic 


of the most desirable in the city. epartment in charge of 
the ablest instructors. College Preparatory and Finishing School. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Walnut and 41st Streets. 
Pennsylvania School for Girls. 
College apeestery, Academic, Grammar and Primary Grades. 


Board and Tuition, including Music AND ART, $600, Noextras, Send 
for catalogue 











Vireinia, Buena Vista. 


Young Ladies’ College. 
Splendid buildings. all modern improvements. Grounds, J5 acres, 
a — bestus Jan. 17, 1895. Send for catalogue to President, 
. 1. MILLER, D. 








VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


The Wesleyan Female Institute. 
Established 1848 ; full corps of experienced teachers. For cata- 
logue and particulars apply to Rev. HENRY P. HAMILL, President, 


VirGrinia, Warrenton. 


Fauquier Institute for Young Ladies. 

The 35th year begins Sept 19, 1895. Situated in Piedmont 
region of Virginia, on Richmond & Danville R. R., 54 miles from 
Washington. Terms reasonable. For catalogue address 

Gro. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 
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ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY (Girls). 


WISscONSIN, Fox Lake. 
Downer College and Seminary. 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 


College Courses, Music and Art. Address 
Miss E. C. SaBIn, President. 











ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY (Both Sees). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 


Wesleyan Academy. 





Grammar School, Academic and 


| 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Arts and Music. 


Enlarged endowment insures superior advantages at moderate ex- 
pense. 78th year. Winter term opens Jan. 3. For Catalogue, ad- 
ess Rev, Wm. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 





NEw JERSEY, Pompton. 


e “SR, The Henry C. De Milie | 


PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL opens Oct, 1- 
1894. An ideal location. 


Kindergarten, | 


Gymnasium, Primary, Intermediate, Junior | 


and Senior Departments, Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Mrs. H.C. DE MILLE, Principal. 





NEw York, Claverack. 


Claverack College and Hudson River 

I tit t A Classical Seminary of high grade for boys 

nstitute. and girls. Beautiful and healthful location 

in the Hudson River Valley. A record of 41 years of uninterrupted 

successful educational work. Conservatory of Music, Art and 

Elocution. Forty-second year begins Sept. . For catalozues 
address Rev. A. H. FLAcK, A.M., President. 


NEw York, Delhi. 
Both Sexes. Seventy-sixth year. 
Delaware Academy. oe Preparatory School. 
Boentieey located and most thoroughly equipped. 
heated with hot water. 


Less than $200 a year. 
WILLIs D. GRAVES, Principal. 





New York, Eddytown. 
Co-educational. 


Starkey Seminary. lege Preparatory courses. 
Art, Elocution and Commercial departments. Ample buildings. New 
gymnasium. Steam heat. Moral surroundings. 


Thorough 


Buildings | 
Now has students in twelve colleges. 
iT 


Col- | 
Music, | 


Two miles from | 


any saloon or gambling house. Send for Announcement. 55th year. , 


FRANK CARNEY, Principal. 





NEw York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


Miss Bennett’s School 


For Boys AND GIRLS begins its fifth year September 19, 1894, 


School building especially constructed for school purposes, well | 
lighted, heated and ventilated. Full courses from primary to college | 


peseomnoor. 56 pupils enrolled for 1893-94. A beautiful home with 
arge grounds; accommodates 14 boarders, 


Resident English, | 


French, German and music teachers. Individual attention made | 


possible by the limited number. 


NEw York, Ithaca. 


Ithaca High School. 

One of the principal fitting schools for Cornell University. 
Graduates enter without examination. Text-books free. Tuition, 
$36 for 40 weeks. Both sexes. Registration 1500. For catalogue 
address F, D. Boynton, A.M., Principal. 








MILITARY. 








ILLINoIs, Upper Alton. 


Western Military Academy. 


Seventeenth year. An old and thorough preparatory school 
with graduates in Yale, Princeton, Cornell, etc. Cadets prepared 


for college or business. Address CoL. WILLIS BRowN, Supt. 


Inuino!is, Highland Park. 


Northwestern Military Academy. 
Thorough preparation for College, Government Academies or 


Business. 
Cot. H. P. DAvipson, Superintendent. 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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MILITARY. 


KENTUCKY, Mt, Sterling (Blue Grass Region). 


Kentucky Training School. 

A home-like school with collegiate course and military discipline. 
Each according to his needs, Number limited. A good winter 
home for delicate boys. C. W, FOWLER, Supt. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


The Highland Military Academy. 


Begins 40th year Sept. 11. Classical, Scientific, Business, Prepar- 
atory Depart t y i Athletics encouraged. Careful 
ome influences. 


training. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 








MINNESOTA, Faribault, 


Shattuck School (Military). 


College or business preparation. All information in catalogue. 
30th year. 





NEw JERSEY, Bordentown. 


Bordentown Military Institute. 
Between New York and Philadelphia. Capt. T. D. 
mandant. Rev. T. H. LanpDOon, Principal. 


LANDON, Com- 





New York, Peekskill. 


The Peekskill Military Academy. 


Sixty-second year. 
Cot. Louis H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 





New York, Sing Sing. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy. 


75th year September 20th. ExiyaH Cook, A.M., Principal ; C. F 
Brvsik, A.M., Associate Principal. 
Address EvigyaH Cook, Sing Sing, N. Y. 





Out0, Gambier. 


Kenyon Military Academy. 


Evers boys for college or business. Seventy-second year. 
Boarding pupils limited to 100. Early application desirable. Address 
C. N. WYANT, Supt. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, near Philadelphia. 


Cheltenham Military Academy. 

In all respects one of the best preparatory schools in the East. 
Represented by its graduates in YAL&, HARVARD, PRINCETON, Cor- 
NELL, TROY POLYTEKCHNIC, LEHIGH, LAFAYETTE and UNIV. OF Pa. 
$600 per year ; no extras. Send for illustrated circular 

Joun C,. RICE, Ph.D , Principal. 





VirGiniA, Staunton. 


Staunton Military Academy. 

A military school for young men and boys. Unsurpassed in course 
of study, thoroughness of equipment and beauty of location. 
Handsome illustrated catalogue sent on application. 





MUSICAL. 
New York, New York City, 356 West 20th Street. 


Albert W. Berg. 


Piano, Organ, and Harmony. Manuscript Music revised for 
publication. Office, 25 Union Square (Wm, A. Pond & Co.). 


New York, New York City, 417 West 23d Street. 
George M. Greene employs a method of voice culture, 


based on the principles of the 
Italian school, which has been attended by most successful results. 
Pupils fill prominent positions. Home accommodations, with 
exceptional musical advantages. Circulars sent on application. 





NEw YorK, New York City, 170 West 23d St. 


Grand Conservatory of Music. 


Founded 1874. Incorporated by act of legislature. Offers un- 
limited advantages in_the study of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Opera and Oratorio, Organ, Harmony and Composition, and all 
Musical Instruments, Elocution and Dramatic Art, from tne first 
beginning to the highest artistic perfection. Open all summer. 

Dr. E, EBERHARD, President. 
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MUSICAL. 





MUSICAL. 





PUL. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT.—Pianoforte, Vocal Music, Pipe Organ, Cabinet i 
Flute, Cornet and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, Ensemble 
e and English Literature. 


Physical Culture ; also Modern Languag: 


n, Violin, Violoncello, 
laying, Elocution and 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools and Cojleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, in 


Concert or Oratorio. 


Students from the city and vicinity, as well as those from abroad, can enter at any time during the 


School Year and Summer Term. 


Young ladies from a distance find_a home in the Conservatory Building, where they can pursue their 
For catalogues address 


studies under the supervision of the Directress. 
FOURTH AND LAWRENCE STREETS. 


e 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Cincinnati, Ohio. : 








Cart FAeE.tsn, Director. 
founded by E.Tourzte 
in 1853. 


giving full information. 
_ Frank W. Hats, General Manager. 





MicnigaNn, Ann Arbor. 


University School of Music. 
ALBERTO JonAS, Head of Piano Department. GARDNER S. LAMSON, 

A.B., Head of Voc al Department. Exe eptionsl advantages. Moderate 

e xpe — Address ALBERT A. STAN 

Professor of Music in the U Moversity of Michigan, Director. 


MISCELLANEOUS. _ 


ConNEcTICUT, New London. 


Instruction for Epileptics. 


A delightful home—careful and judicious instruction, combined 
with the most approved system of treatment, under a physician of 
long experience in this disease. Send for cire ulars and references. 

Dr. WILLIAMSON. 





Inurinois, Chicago, 3156 Indiana Avenue. 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hos- 
pital of Chicago, Illinois. 3h 


course of lectures will commence September 10, 1895._ New college 
building. Equality in sex. New hospital of 225 beds now 
open. Send for announcement. JOSEPH R. CoBB, M.D. 





Elocution, Oratory, Pantomime, Delsarte and Swedish Gy mnastics S. 
Classes begin quarterly. Summer Session, Newport, R. I. 


New York School of Expression. 


GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, ~— 
F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK, } Principals. 
Address ! Norman an Astley, Mgr., Carnegie Hall, New v¥ ork. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


New York, New York City, 3 East 14th Street. 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in the U.S 
Established, 1855. 











CoLoRADO, Denver, Room 303 Kittredge Building. 


’ 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency. 
Frep. Dick, manager, Ex-State Superintendent. 
We can assist competent teachers to desirable positions and aid 
School Directors in the selection of qualified teachers. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 110 Tremont Street. 
ILLINOIS, C hicago, 211 Wabash Avenue. 
The Bridge Teachers’ Agencies. 
Agency Manual free to sind address. 


thirty. | 
sixth annual | 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


AN AGENCY 
ssoutime THA T secures 
RECOMMENDS. ¢ 





is valuab 
ence. If 





le in proportion to its influ- 
t merely hears of vacancies 
hing, but if itis asked to rec- 
ateacher, —_ recommends 
. W. Bardeen, 
¢ Syracuse, N. Y. 





you, that is 
more. Ours 
NEw YorK, Albany, 24 State Street. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency. 
Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. 


teachers in obtaining ons. Corres 
and teachers is invite 





Assists 
ndence with school officers 
ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 





snes SCHOOLS. 





AND 


Situations secure 


Sas 


taught BY MAIL. 


d 


HOR pupils. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 





BY MAIL 


We prepare students for 
the Bar, 


Course in Business Law 
for business men. 
Thorough and system- 
atic, best text-books and 
able teachers. Postal 
brings handsome cata- 
logue and testimonials # 
from practicing Lawyers, 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
@ No. 45 Telephone Bldg., 


HOME 


DETROIT, Micu- 








; |How? 
have done it; so can you. 
want to save time by going to a Good 
School, say so, and we will tell you 
about that. 


lol THE BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 


you all about it. 


is the American System. 
ik. er. Address 
TEACH YOURSELF 


SHORTHAND CINNATI, 0 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE C0, 


Write to us and we will tell 
Others 
Or, if you 


Learn no 





ia: 
2 T 0 Schools is Principals: 


The cost each month of inserting half-inch cards 
like the above in this department of the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS is as follows: 

ONE MONTH ORDER, 

THREE MONTHS ORDER, 

SIX MONTHS ORDER, 

YEARLY ORDER, ° ‘ 
Tf larger space and illustrations are desired, the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS will have engravings made 
free of charge if photographs are sent. Address 

ADVERTISING DEPARTIIENT, 

The REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. C. 

SUL 


a 


For mutual advantage when you | write to an advertiser please mention the ‘Review: of ‘Reviews. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


| 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





+ School of Arts and Sciences. 
Forty-five courses by professors from Yale, Johns Hopkins, 
The University of Chicago, etc. Thorough college work. 


School of Pedagogy. 


FULL PL. 


Chautauqua Summer Courses 


A Complete System of Collegiate Instruction. - = « 


Ten departments, 15 courses. Concentrated work. Best 


methods. Faculty from Teachers College, N. Y., with Pres, W. 
L. Hervey in charge. 
Schools of Sacred Literature. 
Important courses by Biblical specialists, with Prof. William 
e. Le = in charge. The literary study of the Bible valuable 
or teachers, 


| 


| 


TAY 


July 6-= August 16. 


School of Music. 

Regular course in musical theory and practice by leading 

musicians, in charge of H. R, Palmer, Mus. ° 
School of Expression. 

Lio enaizete pn ge = Low pl oer among ba finds ex- 
pression through a we eveloped organism. Mr.S. H. Clark 
and Mrs, C, E. Bishop in charge. ” ” ™ 

School of Physical Education. 

Under the direction of Dr. W G. Anderson of the Yale Gym- 
nasium. A symmetrical and thorough curriculum. Normal 
courses for teachers. 


Lectures, Readings, ‘Concerts and Entertainments. 
Among the lecturers for 1895 are Fuingipel A. M, Faifbairn (Oxford), Prof. A. B. Bruce (Glasgow), Mr. John Fiske, Dr. E. F. Hale, 
n 


Gen. J. B. Gordon, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. Jo 


n H. Barrows, Pres, G. 


Stanley Hall, Pres. W. R. Harper, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, Dr. 


Gegrge 4 ecg es Prof. B. P. Bowne, Prof, C. T. Winchester, and many more. 
e Hotel Athenzum offers best accommodations at reasonable prices, A large number of guest cottages ; rates, $5 
and upwards, Send for complete catalogue and lecture schedule. be _ » 05 per week 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SUL UL 





HOW TO THINK IN 2,922" 
FRENCH, s% 
GERMAN, 

ZS SPANISH 


“ar 


May be learned at the seashore, less than three hours from 
New York City. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Point o’ Woods, Great South Beach, L. I. 
Modern Language Department of the Long Island Chautauqua 
Assembly Association. Address the Director, 
Prof. CHAS. F.. KROBEZ. 
Stevens Institute of Technology, HOBOKEN, N. J. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cottage City. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Eighteenth year, begins July 8, 1895. Send for 72 page circular. 


WILiiaM A. Mowry, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 
A. W. Epson, Worcester, Mass. 


Vacation Studies in Political 
and Social Science, 


-——IN THE=== 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SUMMER MEETING, 
Philadelphia, July 1-26, 1895. 








The Department of Politics, designed for Students and 
Teachers of History, Politics and Allied Subjects, embraces 
the following courses : 

Constitutional Government in the United States. By Pro- 
fessor Woodrow Wilson, Princeton University. 

Politics in the Modern Democracy. By Professor J. W. 
Jenks, Cornell University. 

Political Parties and Political Leadership. By Professor 
Jesse Macy, Iowa College. 

Relation of the State to Industrial Society. By Professor H. 
Cc. Adams, University of Michigan. 

American Political Inventions. By Professor Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, Harvard University. 

The American Citizen—His Constitutional Privileges and 
Immunities. By Professor Edmund J. James, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Militarism and Industrialism. By Professor W. G. Sumner, 
Yale University. ; 
Government of European Cities. By Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor 

Review of Reviews. 

The Municipal Government of Philadelphia. By Dr. Albert 
A. Bird, Staff Lecturer American Society. 

Social Problems of Cities. By Professor E. R. L. Gould, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. sate 

Social Ideas and Social Realities. By Rev. William Bayard 
Hale, Middleboro, Mass. 

—<_ Reform Movements. By Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 

oston. 


For information concerning Department of Politics or 
other Departments, address 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, DrREcTor, 
111 S, FIFTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington, Box 109. 


. E. Holt’s Normal Institute of Vocal 


Harmony Fitsspecial and regular class teachers for the public school 


work in music. Session of 1895 at Tufts Comege, Mass., from July 30 


to Aug. 21. Send for circulars. Address Mrs. E. Hott, Sec, 





New HAMPSHIRE, Potter Place. (Winslow House.) 


The Kearsarge Summer College. 
Art, Music, Languages. Send for descriptive catalogue, 


UNIVERSITY * VIRGINIA 


Summer Law-Lectures (twelve weekly). 26t 
year of continuance. Begin 27th June, 1895, end 28th 
August. Are of signal use—lst, To students who de- 
sign to study at this or other Law-School ; 2nd, To 
those who propose to read privately ; and, 3d, To 
practitioners who have not had the advantage of 
systematic instruction. For circular apply (P.0., 

niversity of Va., Charlottesville, Va.) to 

JOHN B. MINOR, Prof. Com. and Stat. Law. 


THE CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


AMERICA. 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. (Lake Champlain). 
Fourth Session, July 6, August 19. 
Conducted with the approval of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. and the 
ishops of the United States. 
Formal opening by the Apostolic Delegate, MONSIGNOR SATOLLI, 
Sunday, July 7. 








Educational and social advantages unsurpassed, combining with 
opportunities for intellectual culture all the pleasures of a summer 
outing amid the most charming scenery in America. 

PROGRAM FOR 1895, 
COURSES: 
History—American, Early Church. Literature—English, French. 
Art, Music, Philosophy, Sacred Scripture, Psychology, Physiology, 


Science. 
SERMONS: 

By Archbishop Corrigan, Archbishop Ryan, Bishops Beaven an 
Byrne, Rev. Dr. Garrigan, Very Rev. Dr. Mooney, Rev. Dr. palm 
Rev. Father Woodman, C. S. P., Rev. James Coyle, Rev. J. M. Wheian, 
Rev. John L. Belford. 

LECTURERS: 


J. A. Zahm, Ph.D., C.S. C., Jas. A. Doonan, S. J., George Parsons 
Lathrop, LL.D., T. J. A. Freeman, S. J., Richard Malcolm Johnston, 
LL.D., James F. Loughlin, D. D., Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D., Rev. W. H. 
O’Connell, John Lafarge, LL.D., Rev. Herman J. Heuser, Henry Austin 
Adams, M. A., Rev. Henry G. Ganss, Very Rev. John B. Hogan, S.S... 
D.D., Brother Baldwin, Rev. D. J. O’Sullivan, Lawrence T. Fleck, M.D. 
Address THE CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL OF AMERICA, 
123 E. 50th Street, N. Y. City. 
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ON: 


If you are about to make a trip for pleasure or business, we will, without charge, have 
sent to you the necessary information concerning the most reliable railroads, steamers, hotels or 
We have exceptionally thorough information on tourist lines and resorts, and 


we can perhaps save you some mistakes and much inconvenience. 


Address 





TRAVELER’S INQUIRY DESK, 
THE REVIEW OF sininiabiit 





Take your vacation in 
the Mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania, or among the Pict- 
uresque Lakes of Northern 
New York State. 

Points directly reached 
by the LEHIGH VALLEY 
RAILROAD. 

Send for illustrated de- 
scriptive matter to Chas. 
S. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 





NO MATTER WHERE YOU START FROM ASK 
FOR TICKETS VIA 


MERCHANTS’ & MINERS’ TRANS- 
PORTATION CO., 


Queen of American Sea Routes for 
Pleasure or Business 


Baltimore, Boston and Providence, via 
Norfolk, Ya. 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Savannah. 


The best way to reachall — North, South, 
East and We 
Send for book of uel Tours. 


For full information ation 
A.D. Stebbins, A.T.M. W. °P. Turner, G. P, A, 


J.C. wuieNay, Traffic Manager. 
General Offices, Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“* The Niagara Falls Route.” 





‘ For acopy of our illus- 
trated ‘SUMMER NoTeE Book send ten 
cents to 

Mr. O. W. RUGGLES, 


Gen’l Pass’r & Ticket Agt., Chicago, Ill. 


The “Trade-Winds of 
i Travel. 


BY ‘‘ADIRONDACK MURRAY.” 


GREAT FLIGHT of birds ; 
—those feathery travelers of 
the skies—has recently gone 

northward. They have gone in 
couples, in families, in groups, in 
| multitudes. It has been a most 
pleasant sight to see and hear this 
wondrous movement—this hegira 
of Nature's oldest faith in an open 
Arctic Sea. Spading in my garden \ 


wings above, and, glancing up, have 
i seen a dozen widgeons whirring i 
northward with the earnest direct- i 
j tess of a partridge buzzing through 
the thickets when the cruel shot are 
cutting the leaves around him, 
Anon, far upward, skirting the 
edge of cloudland, a round sono- 
vous sound has fallen from the sky, 
and, looking upward, lo, a frock of 
gy seese in lengthened lines of mystic i 
y form—a hieroglyph of aerial travel \ 
y untranslated by man—lay against 

' 

' 





' 
\ 
’ 
\ 


y 
y 
' 
H 
y 
¥ 


¥ the deep blue of the sky, challenging 
¥ the gaze and holding the eye captive 
¥ even to the farthest point of vision, 
Sas the mystic wedge of motion ‘ 
3 drove slowly northward. Nor did \ 
the coming of darkness check this 
strange and multitudinous migra- 

tion toward a colder climate, nor \ 
could storms of icy rain or fleecy, \ 
blinding snow or gales of wind do \ 
more than blunt the point of its 

swift motion. For in the later 


' 
WV Zhave suddenly caught the whirl of % 


V Vork, 


13 Astor Place, New York ~ 

















_WALTER'S 








SANITARI UM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In the mountains of Pennsylvania, 
four and one quarter hours from New 
two hours from Philadelphia. 
For air, water and scenery unsurpassed 
(we believe unequaled). Circulars free. 


POLAND SPRING HOUSE. 

Acknowledged to be the finest and most 
successfully conducted summer hotel in 
re 

A large share of its popularity is due to 
the urity and medicinal a; ies of the 
I well- nown Poland Water. The medical 
j profession and the — scientists declare 
it the purest water know 

For pamphlet of oasticuinns address 


Hiram Ricker & Sons, Props,South Poland,Me 


Summer Resort 


INFORMATION 


FREE TO ALL. 


The principal resort HOTELS and 
§ TRANSPORTATION LINES of New 
England cordially invite the public to 
visit their extensive Bureau of Infor- 
j mation. 

If you anticipate spending either a 
few weeks or the entire summer in 
the mountains or by the seashore, we 

















gloaming the sounds of feathery 
speeding came to my ears, and more 
than once at night I have been 
startled out of slumber by the clear 
¥ note of some old gander bravely 


icine disdain PC 


V guiding his ceil through the ¥ 


¥ 
y 


¥ will furnish free some valuable sug- 


Address 
New England 


gestions. 


} Summer Resort Association 


3 Park Place, near B’way, N. Y- 
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and 


If you spend 7 Summer Vacation 
n 





ARE YOU stmt UNDECIDED | 
ABOUT YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION? 


is NEAR. 
THE TIME ts IPS are FILLING. 


GAZE’S TOURS. 


AD TICKETS EVERY- | 
RAVHERE. CHOICE BERTHS 
all STEAMERS. 


dim starlight, held to his faultless 7 


course on his unblazed trail by 

some unerring instinct or surest § EASTERN or NORTHERN 

| knowledge of a paradise for him ¥ “3° NEW ENGLAND, 

aedonduyirn YOU WILL NEVER REGRET IT. 
Like to this movement of the sky , 

soon will the land movement north- vaneaiel Eien oe 4 by = 

j ward be. The earth follows the ¥ other section of the country, 

heavens in more senses than one, in —:) THE (:—— 

{ facile imitation. Back of this feath- 


v 
v 

j ery migration, and as the cause of% BOSTON & MAINE R. R. 
1 

























Weekly Escorted parties. 
80 Days, $155 UPWARDS. 


EUR 
SUMMER CRUISES ToMaritimeProvinces, 


\ 
’ 
spectat sngt BSA AMEE. 
NORWAY. { Also NoRTH CAPE and Russia’ party y 
1 
) 
\ 
1 





at, is heat; heat that withers and reaches all of the principal leasure ~ ~ 

. 4 : @ Mountains, Green Mountains, The Lakes 
bur. us and blister s. The life of of Maine, New ‘Hampshire and Vermont; 
, vigorous formation, of tempera- 


ROME days; England, Fr: 
The North Shore, Isle of Shoals, York Beach, 
mental energy, of swift movement 


‘ance, 
Switzerland, Italy, $280. 
TEACHERS. § 


Eight parties at Special Rates. 
une 22, June 29 and July 6 
and 18, $175, UP. 





Old Orchard Beach, Bar Harbor, St. Andrews 
and all seacoast points. 








Fall Tours Aug, 24 . : . 
and jand Sept. 21. from ¥ and high tension, whether of bird or ke 
EGYPT and PALESTINE. $690 VY Auman, hates the tropics, the slug- 


ROUND THE WORLD {ine NAY Sepe, 1398.” 
PROGRAMMES, ESTIMATES and INFORMA- 
TION FREE. 

H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd , 113 Broadway, N.Y. 


201 Washington St., Boston. 220 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. 135 S. 5th St., Philadelphia. 


gish lagoon, the stagnant pool, the 
air that knows no motion save the 
, monotonous pulsing of heat, the 
; wind that is only the frenzy of the 
atmosphere when fever mad, which 


giving complete list of hotels, their rates, excursion 

1 routes and rates, and much other valuable informa- 

tion, will be sent free upon request, Address 

Gen’t Pass’r Dep’t, B. & M. R. R., Boston. 
D. J. Flanders, G. P. A. 
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A CRUISE Round the = ='y_ ¢errifies and kills but never cools; \ 
Pci psrigg| H these, the highly organized struct- \ Bar Harbor Expr ess 
TO THE Waite oo” Eure of every species abhors. How 4 Ten service gory in otet, May 19. TWO 
Mediterranean Particulars. | pure and sweet are the atrs of the Entire Summer Schedule on 
. . . e e 
IATL M north, how invigorating the cool y Maine Central Railroad 
By specially chartered steamer “Friesland” ¥ breeze with the suggestion of far, ‘ for all points on the Maine Coast, in the Maine 
7,116 to 29, 1896, Pia: a te j ; . 
Gibraltar. Malaga, Granada, Alhambra, “Algiers, y smooth, crystal ice fields in it ; how ¥ ee ae nane ae Wien Mewntatas 
‘airo; ays in Palestine, Beyrout, esus, ae ° ° Ti - , 
Constantinople, Athens, Rome, Nice; only $559 ¥ delicious the bath in the crystalline j tof i. Booruy, GP BTA, Portiand Maine. 
and up, excursions, fees, ete., included. Organ- ¥ zyafers which break in crisp Sringes \ 


ized and accompanied by F. C. Clark, ex-U. S. 
Vice-Consul at Jerusalem. Ocean tickets all 
a. Ry parties to Europe. Send for Tourist 
iazette. 


F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 
111 BroaDway, NEW YORK, 
Official Agent for Pennsylvania and Erie Rail- 
roads, General Agent in the U. S. for Great 
Northern Railway of England, London Branch, 
2 Charing Cross; Paris, 1 Rue Auber; Jaffa, 


i of snowy foam on the cool sands of 
northern beaches ; how reposeful the ' 
slumber that comes like a sweet ' 
dream to him who wisely makes his 
bed of balsam and cedar branches 


a 
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The Richilieu & Ontario 
Navigation Co. 
ROYAL JIAIL LINE 


BETWEEN 
Alexandria 





under trees beloved of night, and 


whose knowledge of highest heat ts E ieonte, Cinta, Clean 


: : {| Bay, Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, 
that which maketh them to yield % andthe tar-tamed Saguenay to Ha Ha Bay 


Jerusalem, Beyrout, etc. 


FOR EUROPE x« * 
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* * THIS SUIIIER. 


R8s. M. A. CROSLEY, assisted by Mr. F. 

8. Crosley, conducts her eighth select 
arty through Europe, Sailing from New 
Vork. July 6, by the Cunard Line. Strictly 
first class accommodations can still be se- 
cured Address 786 Putnam Ave., Brook- 


lyn, 
IN COOL LATITUDES. 

The Quebec S. S. Co.’s_ elegant Rapenser 

steamer ORINOCO, 2000 tons, will leave 
New York, July 13th: August 7th, for ieee. 
calling at Boston, St. John, Halifax, P. E. 
River St. Lawrence, and Saguenay River. 
descriptive pamphlets, staterooms. apply to A. 
Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec, Outerbridge 
& Co., Agents, 39 Broadway, New York, or to 
Thos. Cook & Sons, or Henry Gaze & Sons. 


| a k e The Great Lake Route 


TO ALL 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
Breezes. SUMMER RESORTS. 


A trip on one of the Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior Transportation Co.’s Elegant Steam- 
ships is the pleasantest mode of summer travel, 

Strictly First-Class Service. 

Send for our printed matter, mailed free. Jos. 
BERoLzHEIM, General Passenger Agent, Rush and 
North Water Streets, Chicago. 
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' 

¥ themselves, of August evenings, in 
y the perfume sweat of their cooling 

ums. 

. Yes, the summer ts coming, the \ 
y summer of hot days and hotter 
y zights, ef chambers without air and { 
W nights without sleep, of hot pave- 
V ments and hotter houses, of swelter \ 
V and sweat and fever. The streets of ' 
\ our large cities will soon be as hot 
as ovens, the pavements will burn 
i and blister and each brick that meets 
y te solar ray will become, im very 
y truth, a storage battery of heat that 
, serves no human use and makes life 
¥ intolerable. Is it a wonder, then, \ 
that already the thoughts of the 
people are turned northward ; that 
ways and means are already being 
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discussed in view of the anticipated 
4 personal or family movement ; that 


and Chicoutimi and all intermediate places. 


ALEX. MILLOY, 
Traffic Manager. 
Cc. F. GILDERSLEEVE, 
General Manager. 


General Offices, 228 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


Mallory Steamship 
-:- Line. -:- 
J TEXAS (Galveston) ROUTE 
A Delightful Six Days' Voyage 
by Sea 


To GALVESTON, thence by rail to all points in TEXAS, 
also to MEXICO CITY, DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
SALT LAKE CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, &c., and all Cali- 
fornia WINTER RESORTS. SINGLE and EXCURSION 
TICKETS. Teurists’ Tickets good for nine months. 
GEORGIA—FLORIDA ROUTE, 
—A Short Sea Trip of Sixty Hours— 
To BRUNSWICK, GA., thence to FERNANDINA, FLA. 
SINGLE and EXCURSION TICKETS issued to all points 
in FLORIDA, including its famous WINTER RESORTS, 
also throughout the States of GEORGIA, ALABAMA, 
TENNESSEE, &c. 
“Southern Routes,” mailed free. 


C. H. Mallory & Co., Gen. Agts., Pier 20E.R., N.Y. 
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Summer Literature 


OF INTEREST TO 
REST AND RECREATION 


SEEKERS. 


Quaint Cape Cod and Its Summer Delights. 

A book devoted to the presentation, in a 
conciseand handy form, of the claims of this 
section asa Summer Resort; brief descriptions 
of its localities, situations and scenery, and a 
compendium of its points of interest and attrac- 
tions. Itis finely illustrated and will prove a 
handbook for the section of which it treats. 
Sent to any address on receipt of four cents in 
stamps. 


Marthas Vineyard, Its Attractions as a 
Summer Resort. 

Presenting a sketch of the island of Marthas 
Vineyard and its towns, villages, and summerin; 

laces. Illustrated. Will be sent on receipt o 

wo-cent stamp. 
Nantucket, an Island in the Ocean. 

Descriptive of Nantucket, its institutions, 
natural features, attractions, etc., with some- 
thing of its history and characteristics. Tllus- 
trated. Sent toany address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp. 

Handbook of Newport, ‘‘The Queen of 
Watering Places.’’ 

Containing general information for visitors to 
Newport, concerning walks and drives, location 
of streets, public parks and grounds, estates and 
their occupants, hotels, restaurants, etc. Illus- 
trated ill be sent to any address on receipt 
of two-cent stamp. 


What to See at Plymouth, Mass. 
Its streets, historic localities, associations, etc. 
Mailed on receipt of one-cent stamp. 


The Berkshire and Litchfield Hills. 

Descriptive of the localities along the Berkshire 
Division of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad; the natural beauties of the Hou- 
satonic River and the country through which it 
flows. Illustrated. Will be sent upon receipt of 
two-cent stamp. 


Manual of Old Colony Summer Resorts. 

Containing full list of summer hotels and 
boarding-houses within the Old Colony territory, 
This work embodies also a list of villages and 
points of interest adjacent to, but not on the 
direct line of, the Old Colony a of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, reached 
by = or other conveyance. Willbe sent upon 
receipt of two-cent stamp. 


Manual of Summer Resorts on the New 
Haven System of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

Containing a full list of hotels, boarding-houses, 
ticket rates, excursion points, and various other 
information. Mailed to any address on receipt 
of two-cent stamp. 


Rate Folder. 

A comprehensive folder, showing the most 
popular and attractive Summer routes through- 
out Eastern NewfEngland and the British Prov- 
inces, with table of rates via Fall River Line, to 
amd from all points in the Old Colony territory. 
Forwarded on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


Map of Long Island Sound. 

A handsomely printed and comprehensive men 
showing the light-houses on the route of the Fa i 
River Line boats, distance tables, and other in- 
teresting information. Forwarded on receipt of 
one-cent stamp. 


Evolution of the Fall River Line. 

An illustrated booklet containing a history of 
the Old Colony Steamboat Company from the 
time when it first began the operation of steam- 
boats up to the present. Mailed free on applica- 
tion. 

Applications for the above may be made to the 
following: 

O. H, TAYLOR, General Passenger Agent, 
Fall River Line, New York, 
A, C, KENDALL, General Tpssenger Agent, 
N. Y.,N. H.& H R. R., Boston, Mass, 
Cc. T. HEMPSTEAD, General Passenger Agent, 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., New Haven, Conn, 


Mention the Review of Reviews. 

















and 


plans and methods, localities and 
the characteristics thereof are being 
ascertained and debated with @ 
critical as truly as an enthusiastic 
spirit. The movement of a salu- 
tary longing, of a wise forecast, of 
a beneficent disquiet is already per- 
ceptible among the people and ts 
prophetic of a nigh migration. As 
birds hold their parliaments before 
making their vast climatic move 
ments, to propose, discuss, ascer- 
, tain and decide, so around us 
already arises the murmur of @ 
multitudinous discussion on the part 
Y of the people concerning their an- 
¥ nual Sorthcoming migration north. 
ward. 

The most hopeful tendency of our 
times is the tendency toward the out- 
door world and life. This popular 
tendency has in the last thirty years 
come to its birth and maturity both. 
In the last generation there was 
, Scarcely a vestige of it. In the pres- 
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nant characteristic. In thirty years 
| what was occasional, impulsive and 
| individual has hardened into a 
habit and become the fashion, al- 
most the fad of all the people. It 
ts equally observable among all 
classes, and the line that divides the 
, amateur and professional expert in 
, @ dozen different forms of popular 
outdoor recreation ts so thin that 
j the slight superiority of the one over 
| the other in excellence is to the gen- 
! eral observer scarcely discernible. 

| Some of us of whitened head and 
who have lived long enough to have 
two perspectives, backward as well 
as forward, and to whom memory 
as truly as hope ts an entertain- 
ment, can recall many of the laugha- 
ble incidents and curious happen- 
ings which tllustrated—we might 
say illuminated—the first migra- 
, tion into the Adirondacks. The 
y novel and bizarre experiences, the 
4 many and strange fortunes that be- 
j fell them, duly set forth in prose 
and verse and the cartoons of the il- 
lustrated journals, supplied merri- 
ment to a continent. 

When in 1868 a little book, under 
the general title of ‘‘ Murray’s Ad- 
g ventures in the Wilderness,” was 
y published by the house of Fields & 
& Osgood, of Boston, the vast region of 
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; ent one it stands forth as the domi- | 





‘Colorado. 


You don’t want to go way out there 


and not see the best of it. The rep- 
e resentative and typical scenery, the 
H wildest canons, the highest peaks, the 
o broadest views and the highest rail- 
¥ road point in the world, are all on the 
v SOUTH PARK LINE. May we 
yj send you a. little book of views and 
y information? Adddres 
‘ B. L. WINCHELL, 
‘ Gen, Passenger Agent, 
H DENVER, COLORADO, 





‘Grand Trunk Railway. 


Muskoka Lakes -«. 


—« Summer Resort. 
‘ High and Dry. Kills Hay Fever. 





‘3 Take G. T. R. also for the White Mount- 
§ ains, Thousand Islands, Saguenay River 
and all Summer and Seaside Resorts. 

| Write for guide book to any Agent or to 


¥ Ny. J. POWER, Gen. Passenger Agent, 
v MONTREAL, QUE. 








mountain, stream and lake, whose 
Same has gone forth to all the earth, 

Yo was as little known to the general 
y public as the Peribonca River, whose 
¥ unnoted current, from far northern 
Mi wilds, pours into Lake St. John, or 
v the shores of that half fabulous 
Lake Misstasinni. The “ North 

H Woods,” or“ John Brown's Tract,” 
was the name under which lay hid- 

H den in obscurity the most remarka- 
ble section of the continent. For, 
looked at from any one of many 
points of view, it will readily be 

H confessed by one whose knowledge 
. Of the topography of the country is 
v adequate that in characteristics that 
H make for human entertainment and 
s| happiness the Adirondack region is 
i simply unapproachable. The sports- 
y man and the naturalist, the tour- 
y ist who seeks the novel and the 
¥, peculiar, the mountain climber and 
canoeist, the lover of silent woods 

i and unvexed waters, the nervously 
= exhausted, the grief stricken, the dis- 
y ciple of fun and frolic and the lover 
of solitude, cach finds within the 
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GRAND UN ION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 





The largest and most magnificent Summer Hotel 
in the world. 
OPEN JUNE 15th TO SEPT. 16th. 
New system of Sanitary Plumbing introduced 
this year. New and novel attractions in the way 


of amusements. John Lund’s Splendid Orchestra. 


— : WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors. 
_ Also, een of the HoreEt Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y., leading hotel of thatcity. Absolutely 
‘e- proo! 


Burlington 


Route 
CEAOAR 





Colorado 


‘Is NOT the Switzerland of America. 


) TEACHERS, 


FOR 


DENVER. 


The BURLINGTON is the BEST 
ROUTE. 


Information at 379 Broadway, N. Y. 
E. J SWORDS, G. E. A. 


Europe. 


rates, railroad fares, etc. 
Please address 
B. L. WINCHELL, 
Cor. 17th and Lorimer Sts., Denver, Col. 


Delaware & Hudson R. R. 


The greatest carrier of Summer Tourists in 





ESTABLISHED 1857. INCORPORATED 1889 


PENNOYER SANITARIUM. 
KENOSHA, WIS. ,?<gen culcago ana 


The finest mae best equipped Health Re- | 
sort in the Northwest ; open the entire year. 





Handbook of the Northern Resorts, to 
J. W. BURDICK, G. P, Agt., Albany, N Y. 


AN 














Medical Treatment, Bat 8, Electricity, “Mas- | 
sage, etc., included in the price of room. | 
Everything first class. Good Boating and 
For illustrated prospectus address | 
NELSON A. PENNOYER, ¥.D., || DEAL 
MANAGER. | 
| 
! 


Fishing. 
Insane or objectionable cases are not received. | 


* 


FOR THOSE SEEKING 
HEALTH OR REST... 


| * 
‘The Warsaw Salt Baths 


| eae 
-| and Sanitarium. 

__ ww 
OPEN ALL THE VEAR. 


ar 





The Hawaiian Islands have more to at- | 
tract and fascinate from a travelers’ stand- | 
point than any spot whatsoever. Hawaii | 
is indeed the ideal 

‘*ISLAND PARADISE.”’ 

The splendid steamers of the Oceanic | 
Steamship Co. sail twice a month. Send 
five cents postage for ‘‘ Hawaii,’’ a pam- 
phlet of choice photogravures, to 


OCEANIC S.S. CO., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Particulars. 


Nz 


Ss 


ay 
Warsaw Sanitarium Company, 
Warsaw, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 





138 Montgomery St., 
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| Switzerland may be the Colorado of 


We will be glad to send you a book i 
of CoLorapo views (free) with in- | 
formation as to Summer resorts, hotel 


| America. Send 6 cents in stamps for Illustrated ¥ 


PLACE 


Write for Illustrated Souvenir and Full | 


charmed boundaries of this now 
famous region what he seeks ana 
longs for. 
At that time there were perhaps 
twenty dwelling houses and half as 
many other houses at which sports- 
| menand a few visitors found enter- 
tainment within the strictly wilder- 
ness section of the Adirondacks—a 
region nearly as large as the extire 
State of Connecticut. No ratroad 
entered it, and none touched it necver 
than Gouverneur on the west, J¥a- 
lone on thenorthand Burlington on 
the east. The easiest and shortist 
route to this now popular Mecca of. % 
y Many ann ual pilgrimages for spor 
1 health and recreation was awagor 
§ voad that run from Port Kent, on 
Lake Champlain, some seventy miles 
westward, connecting with Lower 
Saranac and the St. Regis regions. 
This road was for a part of the dis- 
tance planked and passable for 
wagons of stout structure and buck- 
§ boards. A long, tedious and tax- 
¥ ing journey it was in those early 
i days to reach the boats that waited 
y Sor each coming party to bear them 
across lakes and along the silent 
i water ways to some selected spot 
\s deep in the forest solitude. And 
yet what enjoyment was init, and 
in spite of toil and hardship in com- 

¥ ing and going how well the woods re= 
paid their visitors for the effort made 

¥ to enter within the charmed circle o 
their invigorating and restful in- 
Jluence. That the fascination oy 

© this unique method of recreation, 
semi-barbarous and aboriginat as it 
was, was thoroughly appreciated, 
was shown by the rush for the woods 
that followed. 

This was the era of ‘‘ Murray’s 
Fools,’”’ as they were called in the 
cartoons of the illustrated journals 
of the day. If one will glance at 
the pages of Harper's Illustratea 
Weekly for the summer that fol- 
lowed the publication of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s little book, he will be made to 
realize some of the difficulties and 
hardships which attended a journey 
to the woods at that time and also 
s the humorous side of it. Wagons 
wrecked, buckboards overturned, 
Saratoga trunks piled by the road- 

§ side with their disconsolate owners 
‘ keeping guard beside them, hor- 
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CONNECTICUT. 


PEQUOT HOUSE .. . 
- « . AND COTTAGES, 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Willopen on Junel. “A delightful combina- 
tion of seashore and country life at the Pequot.” 
A number of furnished cottages, with hotel ser- 
vice and board, to let for t oo season. Photo- 
graphs and circulars in N. Y. at The Outlook, 13 
Astor Pl. For terms and AM. address 


Blanchard & Hager, New London, Conn. 
MAINE. 


INDIAN HEAD COTTAGES, 


North East Harbor, Maine. 


At the entrance to Somes’ Sound, commanding 
a fine view of water and mountains. Fine loca- 
tion for riding and boating. J etters promptly 
answered, nsel L. Manchester, Prop. 


Grove Hill Hotel, 22 "gos Beacz, 

An ideal summer resort. Rare combination of 
seashore and country. House and table first 
class. Mineral spring § water. Send for descrip- 
tive circular. W. F. PAUL, Prop., 47 Concord 
pe Boston, Mass. 


- MASSACHUSETTS. 


PIGEON COVE HOUSE, 


Cape Ann, Mass. 




















OPEN FROM MAY 25 TO OCTOBER. 


Circulars, information, etc., address, 
W. H. WINGATE. 


Land’s End, 
Roc 





Turk’s Head Inn, 


The coolest spot on the Eastern Coast. 


Information of GEO. A. KEELER, 
American House, Boston. 


NEW JERSEY. 
‘*A GEM OF LAKEWOOD PINES.” 


Pine View, N. J. 


CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY. 


kport, [lass. 








Beautiful plateau along historic Toms 


iver. 
Excellent life-extending location ; homes, 


health, 
IN THE PINES. 
Lots at_very_low prices; full warranty 
deed; high grade; profitable i investment. 
Titles insured free of charge to buyers. 
Maps, circulars, etc. Address 


PINE VIEW OFFICE, 


171 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
NEW HAPIPSHIRE. 


AN N ISLAND . TEN MILES 


AT SEA 


Is mere “aie than a “ lodge in some 
vast wilderness.” 
THE OCEANIC, Isles of Shoals, N.H 
H. G. MARVIN, Manager. 


Circulars and views at * OUTLOOK” Office, 
13 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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rible pictures of parties lost on the 
portages, of sportsmen eaten by black 
flies, of boats upset in mid-stream 
and anathematized as ‘‘ too narrow 
jor comfort and too cranky for 
safety,” and last, but not least, a 
Javorite picture was of the innocent 
author of the book that had caused 
all this misery dodging from tree to 
tree, as he was chased by disappointed \ 
j Sportsmen, who were hunting him 
with greater zest than they would \ 
; the deer had there been any there to 
hunt! Verily, the travel to the 
Adirondacks was begun under most 
, hope less conditions and on the sur- 
| face contained no prophecy of the 
, mammoth proportions to which it 
has grown. 


NEW HASIPSHIRE. 





THE NEW 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE, 


On the White Mountain Plateau, 1700 ft above 
sea level, 334 miles beyond the famous Crawford 


Notch, Opens Juty Isr, 

Under the maragement of ANDERSON & PRICE of 
THE Rae ORMOND, OF FLORIDA. 
Pure Mountain Air, Pure Mountain S Water 
and the Grandest Mountain ef in Amer- 

aooness: ica East of the “ Rockies, 
MOUNT PLEASANT HOTEL Co., 
Special Rates for July. 1 B' WAY, NEW Yorn. 


A SUFFER PARADISE. 


Terms $8 to $15 per week. June 1st-October Ist. 


Desgttodive pamphlet at this office or address, 
M. G. DE RATZE, i Winslow House, Pot- 
ter Place, N. 


BARTLETT, N. H. 
Cave Mountain House. 











What changes have come to the 
) Adirondacks since those early days ! 
Then a few sportsmen visited the 
** North Woods’? cach year, sleeping 
, at nights under their boats or in 
j small bark shanties thrown up by 
) their guides. Last year two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men, women 
Sand children visited the Adiron- 
t dacks and enjoyed, according to their 
wishes and their tastes, the life of 
the woods. In the place of some 
twenty dwellings and a few log 
; houses, more than fifty large hotels 
j now stand, some of them of vast 
{ proportions, and in their appoint- 
j ments supplied with every luxury. 
§ The unblazed portage has become a 


eat 


Adirondackers”’ toiled with pack 
or boat upon their backs the tally-ho 
1 coach now proudly rolls. The Pull- 
man car has crowded out the buck- 
board of former days and railroad 
managers now sharply compete for 
the patronage of Adirondack travel. 
Verily, the Adirondacks are not a 
fiction but a fact. 

It has been said by some that the 
) Adirondacks have been convention- 
i alized and that the fine flavor of the 
l life once lived in them has been dis- 
sipated by exposure. Such talk ts 
sheer nonsense. Who can conven- 
tionalize Niagara? Cana modiste 
y change the face and form of nature 
y Oy her bangles and ribbons? Cer- 
tain ones flippantly write as if the 
great wilderness was filled with 
hotels, and men and women were So 
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carriage way, and where the ‘‘ Old y 


went £3 picasantly. located, right in the heart of 

ountains; within 12 miles of the famous 

wits, ang 15 miles of the Notch, and an easy 

day’s trip to Mt. Washington; all modern im- 

provements; accommodates 75; $7 t a 

week; reduced rates for families Femaining he 
fullseason. E. A. Stevens, Bartlett, N 





NEW YORK. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home 
comfort and hospitable treatment at 
the St. Denis which is rarely met 
{ with in a public house, and which 
J insensibly draws you there as often 

as you turn your face toward New 
| ” 
| York. 


} 
: BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
Blue Mountain Lake, a ial 
TYLER M. MERWIN, Prop 
Good boating, hunting and ‘ashing a an, Pe: 
free from hay fever. Terms, $ 5 per 
week, $2 per day. Write for ~ dy 


MT. MEENAHGA. 
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Steam heat, open fire: , gas and electric — 
Accommodates 150 in house and six (6) cottages. 


Write for circular. 
U. E. TERWILLIGER, Ellenville, N. Y. 


LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y., 
FARM HOUSE. 

EDWARD C. CLARK. 

Silver Bay 


LAKE GEORG * House and 


Cottages accommodate 100. Most charming and 
healthful location. Moderate terms. 
Booklet sent, or call on proprietor, 











thick therein that they inconvenient. j 


J. J. WILSON, 359 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK. 
HAVEN SANITARIUM 





GLEN 





AND SUMMER HOME. 
Head of Lake Skaneateles, New York. 
A delightful summer resort for health, rest and 
recreation. Personal hydropathic treatment 
by physician of 30 years’ experience. _ Dry, 
Excellent fishing and boating. Wri 3 
THomas and Movrin, Glen Haven, 
N. Boe for illustrated pamphlet. Accommodates 
250. Prices moderate. Fair dealing. 


tonic air, 
Dr. W. 





BEF ORE arranging your outing address v 


Hulett’s Landing Hotel, Lake George, 


N. Y., for finely illustrated book of the | 


Lake. HKepresented in New York by The ¥ 


Outlook Co., 13 Astor Place. 


“THE MARION HOUSE, 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Accommodates 400. Opens June 25th. Send for 


ok. 
H. L. SHERMAN, Manager. 


FERNWOOD HALL 
ON LAKE OZONIA. 


An ideal Summer home in the Adirondacks. 
Please send for Booklet 
FREDERIC M. HEATH, Owner, POTSDAM, N.Y. 


UNDER-CLIFF, 


Lake Placid—Adirondacks. 
Comfort, excellence and refinement are 
found at UNDER-CLIFF. 
Circulars and information of ** Zhe Out- } 
look,’’ Astor Place, N. Y. 


The Ruisseaumont 
(ADIRONDACKS.) 
LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 
Hotel, Cottages and Tents. STARA, TORS OD 


rent of cottage: ots. -» addres: 
of cottages, et SDMUND KRUMBHOLZ. 


Lake Placid is m. Gem of the Adirondacks, 


THE CHATEAUGAY, 

















a handsomely appointed hotel overlooking 5 


Upper egy | Lake, one of the most 
beautiful lakes of the Northern Adiron- 
dacks Fishing and hunting in proper 
season. Fine boating. Lawns for tennis, 
croquet, etc. Rates moderate 
Write for Pamphlet. 
CHAS. W. BACKUS, Proprietor, 
MERRILL, N. Y. 


Rocky Point Inn, 
Head of Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain, Adiron- 
dacks. OpenJunexsth, For illustrated pam- 
phlet, &c., address Rock ieee Inn Com- 
pany, Old Forge, N. 


THE PACKWOOD, 


Skaneateles Lake, N.Y. Summer Resort. § 
Open from June 1 to October 1. 
E. A. Andrews. 
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ly jostled each other when at exercise. 
There are fifty hotels and over twelve 
hundred lakes in the wilderness, one 
hotel for twenty-four lakes—that 
proves how silly the oft-repeated 
yarn ts that the ‘‘woods are 
crowded.’’ It ts true that changes, 
many and great, have been made in 
certain sections of the region in the 
i last thirty years. The shore lines of 





\ certain lakes look now far different 
V than they did then. Here and there 


y 
y 


a railroad has drawn its destructive 
course through the woods and the 
y Zumberman, prompted only by greed 


H of gold, has, here and there, robbed \ 


i nature of her beauty and the people 
y of their richest heritage. But, conte 
> pared with the whole, these ravages 
© or betterments are insignificant ; as 
awhole the woods are there to-day 
iv as of old; 


M dwarfed; the lilies still bloom and 
the wild roses still blossom in their 
season, the cedar has not lost its 


Sragrance nor the balsam its odors ; | 


the waters are still pure and the 
winds cool and he who loves solitude 


can still find retreats into whose : 


¥ than the echo of his own voice. 
Popular as the Adirondacks ave 
¥ to-day, nothing seems more certain | 
¥ than that their fame ts sure to grow 
‘ and the people’s appreciation of 
them is bound to increase and deepen 
’ with the passage of time. And the 
reason of this faith ts found in the 
¥ fact that asa summer resort for the 
average citizen of the country they 
= closely approach, if they do not per- 
ig ectly realize, the ideal. To begin | 


Won no noise intrudes harsher 
y 


( 


% with, they are easily reached. They 


terminal to the best-conducted rail- 
¥, voads of the country. Whether the 
“tourist has a week or a month at | 
S his disposal he has time to visit this 

vemarkable section of the country, 

behold its. beauties and experience 
M the pleasure that a glimpse of its 
o y wonderful environments never fails 
H to give the visitor. As a sanita- 
v rium Sor certain and dire ills that 
4 flesh is heir to it is simply unsure 
¥ passed, and in this light it stands 
g orek as God’s gracious gift tomane 
kind. To the sportsman it has still, 
and will doubtless always have, 


j 


the lakes have not | 
¥ shrunken, or the mountains become \¥ 


[ake Dunmore House 


may be said to supply a summer ‘| 


' 
\ 
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NEW YORK. 


[loore’s Hotel, 
TRENTON FALLS, .. N.Y. 


Firest scenery and Falls inthe world. For full 
information and copy is our circular, apply at an 
office of the N. Y. C. & H.R .,in New Yor 
or Brooklyn, Opens June 20. Rate $2.50 and up. 


C. EB. MOORE, lManager. 
, Adirondacks, — schvoon Riven No} 








Schroon River, N. Y. 


f Accommodates 60; hot and cold water; elec- 

1 tric bells; bathtubs and open fire places; table 
first class: good fishing and hunting in season. 

Send for circulars. J. R. CARSON, Manager. 





Preston’s Sunnyside, 
On the South [ountains. 
Magnificent scenery, extensive park, table and 


¥ appointments excellent. Four hours from New 


York, two from Philadelphia; through cars, Il- 
lustrated booklet free, 


James H. Preston, 


VERMONT. 


Wernersville, Penna. 
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AND COTTAGES. 


Opens June 15. 
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June Ist, Tastee oe 
of Burli on, on Otter River, 8 miles from Li 
Champl. steamer daily to Westpo 
Fine boating and fishing; table the beets Frenen 
pep a7 healthy; large rooms and bat: 
Our references are ou: radvertisement; write for 


VIRGINIA, 


RAWLEY SPRINGS, 
Rockingham Co., Va. 
Health resort; climate unsurpassed; the 
tonic water of the world; bottled and fox 
sale. Write for particulars. 
J. WATKINS LEB. 


SPEND YOUR TIME 


this summer visiting 
a hotel known as the 


BEARDSLEY HOUSE. 


Write for a descriptive pamphlet and 
learn why, addressing the proprietor. 
GEO. H. SPENCER, 

West Winsted, Conn. 
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Superior to All 
fae — for 


F. W. PERRY, Gen’l ame 2 3 Wall St., N.Y. 


One of the most popular 
j resorts in the Green Mountains; every at-- 
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REV. DR. HENRY S. LUNN, 


Editor ‘‘ Review of the Churches,” London, Eng. 


THE TOURS. 


DATES OF 
I. Leave New York July 3d, or any August sailing, returning when desired. 
New York, London, Grindelwald, Lucerne and Paris. 


The Round Tour for $200, first-class passage, land traveling and 


hotels included. 


Leave New York July 3d, or any August sailing, returning when 
desired. 
New York, London, Grindelwald, Geneva and Paris. 


land traveling and 


III. 


The Round Tour for $250, saloon passage, 


hotels included. 


IV. Leave New York July 3d, returning when desired. 
New York, London, Grindelwald, Lucerne, Geneva, Turin, 
Rome, Genoa and Paris. : 


and IVa, 


The Round Tour for $300, first-class passage, land traveling and 
hotels included. 


TOURS PROLONGED AT OPTION. 


The $200 Tour to Grindelwald includes transatlantic stateroom accommodation 
both ways by the American Line, return railway transportation from London to 
Grindelwald, and hotel accommodation in London, Paris, Grindelwald and Lucerne, 
with the option of extending the tour to Zermatt, Chamonix, etc. The tour can be 
prolonged at an extra expense of $2.50 to $3.00 per day. 

During 1894 over four thousand English people traveled from 
London to various parts of the Continent under the arrangements 
which Dr. Lunn made for them. The annual Conference for the 
Reunion of the Churches which he established at Grindelwald in 
1892 has been attended by the Bishop of Worcester, Bishop Vincent, 
Rev. H. P. Hughes, Dr. Charles Berry, Pére Hyacinthe, Lady Henry 
Somerset and Miss Willard. Among those who have lectured in 
Rome have been the Bishop of Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, 
Mr. Haweis, Professor Mahaffy, Dr. Cunningham Geikie, and other 
eminent men. 

Full particulars of these Tours on application to 


THE PILGRIMAGE SECRETARY, 


*«« Review of Reviews,’’ Astor Place, New York. 
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V age. 


strong attractions. To him who 
seeks retirement and seclusion, and 


% that rest to body and mind that 


come with these, tts quiet recesses 
are ever waiting his coming and 
greeting him when he comes with 
the welcome of their soothing still- 
ness. While the odors of tts aro- 
matic growths, the bright beauty of 
, itssunny days, the loveliness of tts 
starlighted nights, the solemn st- 
{ lence of its woods, the grandeur of 
{ its mountain scenery, the novel con- 
ditions of the life one must perforce 
live in the wilderness, constitute 
to-day, and ever will, such potent 
attractions and charms that he who 
¥ once visits the woods returns again 
4 and again and brings others with 
Vhim. The love of the woods, of 
y pure air and bright waters, of gun 
Nand rod, of oar and paddle, of free- 
dom from the conventional and a 
return to the aboriginal estate o7 
j the primal man ts a love that ts 
transmissible. What delighted the 
parents delights the children, and 
hence the fame of the woods ts sure 
to grow with the growth of genera- 
tions. 

Butit must ever be remembered 
that the Adirondacks are associated 
with other and many attractions 
i and re 4 the full benefit of the vicin- 

2 the westis Niagara—that 
wonder of the world—and the Thou- 
sand Islands. Where can you find 
y match for them on the earth? To 
, the east lies the Battle Lake of the 
Republic, Champlain, and the Hor- 








’ 

' 

y 2con whose clear depths have so often 
: 


mirrored pond gi sa and tragedy 
ofarmies and the fighting of men 
y who fought for a continent. Sara- 
toga, the Green Mountains, the 


White Hills, the Rangely region, 


Moosehead, Mount Desert and the 
beaches of New Hampshire and 
Maine, verily, are not these all 
members of one body and do not the 
Y attractions of each multiply the at- 
¥ tractions of the whole? Surely, 
¥ neither on this nor any continent on 
V the globe can a tourist secure Sor his 
V entertainment such rare experiences 
V of pleasure and profit as would 
¥ come to him in the tour of a month, 

y which should include a visit to each 
of these sections of our country that, 
y like gems grouped in lovely connec- 
y Zion, gain and give loveliness and 
splendor Srom the closeness of their 
association. He who has not seen 
these great popular summer resorts 
of the American people is not, as 
yel, liberally educated, 
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“THE SEA! 


WATCH IT PLAY, FEEL ITS SOOTH- 
ING INFLUENCE, INHALE ITS 
TONIC BREATH, 


—:) FROM THE DECK OF AN (:— 


Old Dominion Steamer. 


Magnificent ocean steamships fitted to go round the world. 

Only short all-sea trips on the coast. F 

Finest Hotels at Old Point Comfort, Virginia Beach, Rich- 
mond, Washington, etc., etc. 


Best accommodation, greatest recreation and change, lowest 


cost. 
Tickets that include every necessary expense afloat and ashore. 


Send for copy of * Pilot,’’ containing full particulars. 
OLD DOMINION S. S. CO., 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic igr., Pier 26, North River, N. Y. 








DSOOHGG999900000990990900000000000:0- 
Spend the Summer at x 


~~ Deer Park 


--- OR... 


Oakland. 


On the |v ] 3000 Feet 
Crest of the Alleghanies. Above Tide-Water. 


Season Opens June 22d, 1895. 
@=20022 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit of the Alleghanies, and direct- 
ly upon the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of its 
splendid vestibuled express train service both east and west, and are therefore readily 
accessible from all parts of the country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer 
Park and Oakland during the season. 

The h uses and grounds are lighted by electricity. Turkish and Russian baths and large 
swimming pools are provided for ladies and gentlemen, and suitable grounds for lawn 
tennis; there are bowling alleys and billiard rooms; fine riding and driving horses, 
carriages, mountain wagons, tally-ho coaches etc., are kept for hire ; in short, all the 
necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health or pleasure of patrons. 


Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to location. 


All communications should be addressed to GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, 
Manager Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June roth; 














after that date, Deer Park, Garrett County, Md. 





An Ocean Appetite. 

No more eloquent and veracious 
remarks were ever made on the 
charm of those coastwise trips on 
the Old Dominion steamships to 
Fortress Monroe than emanated 
Srom the conduct of my friend Bob, 
during a recent ocean experience on 
the decks of the ‘* Yorktown.’ Bob 
ts gifted with a capital constitution, 
and his outfit of digestive machin- 
y ery comes quite up to Josh Billings? 
j essential requirements for earthly 
happiness. But Bob had been con- 
jined to the city, working hard and 
worrying some till he was tired and 
bilious, and valued dinner only for 
the sake of smoking a cigar after it. 

We boarded the ‘ Yorktown”? 
VY Thursday afternoon. Beginning 
with the sniff of the North River 
Y breezes, the world began to be dif- 
WV ferent, and changed more and more 
y¥ completely as we steamed majestic- 


0 Ec Ee Go in a nn cn, 





iy ally through the great panorama 
y oO the harbor of the lower bay, and 


¥ then into the splendid salt air of the 
iy Atlantic. 
y Already there was an entirely 
© different quality of enjovment notice- 
able in Bob’s cigar, as we strolled 
¥ about the deck, taking in the sights ; 

trying to hold breaths big enough 
for two, and examining the hand- 
Vsome appointments of the ‘* York- 
town,” a vessel as staunch and com- 
| modious as the ocean liners them- 
{ selves. But this did not prepare me 
( for the scene at the dinner table. 
Only two hours out from jaded 
; New York, and here was this man 
, Bob contemplating with absolute 
, rapture successive courses of con- 
, sommeé, pan fish, turkey, chicken 
a la Virginia, asparagus, sweet 
, potatoes, peas, Sritters, strawberries, 
§ cheese, and goodness knows what 
else ! 

Indeed, the history of the trip cen- 
ters in this inconceivable appetite. 
We did enjoy loafing on the deck to 
brown our complexions in the life- 
giving sunlight; strolling about 
the picturesque walls of Fortress 
| Monroe to interview stray soldiers 
! on the secrets of the big cannon; gal- 
| loping our horses for miles on the 
{ hard sand of the curving beach and 
{| taking notes of the gay company at 
i the great Hygeia Hotel, but through 
, it all, the really absorbing question 
, of interest was the next meal time. 
, This is the kind of spree that not 
only makes a man’s life longer, but 
makes it worth living. And when 
we got home Sunday we found our : 
entire hotel and traveling expenses, 
including all the things we had 
& eaten, were sixteen dollarsa man, 
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fine mechanical im- 4 
The 


easiest running Bi- 


provements. 


cycle in the world— 
the Victor 


mometer proves it. 


Dyna- 


Light, Strong, 
and Durable. 
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Overman Wheel Co., ¥ 
Makers of Victor Bicycles and Athletic H 
Goods. y 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. DETROIT. J 
DENVER. ¥ 
Pacific Coast: SAN FRANCISCO, LOS Hy 


y since the general introduction of 


The Pneumatic Boat. 
There has been a constant, yet 


tion of methods to give man a still \ 
Jurther advantage in his war on \ 
game birds and animals, and a re- ' 
cent contrivance, the Layman pneu- 
matic boat, is perhaps as signal a 
step in this direction as has come 


breech-loaders. 

This curious craft reminds one of ' 
the coracles of the ancient Britons, ' 
and, in fact, ts just like them as to \ 
shape, except that instead of a flat 
bottom it projects itself into the \ 
water below with big rubber boot- 
legs. When the rubber is inflated \ 
with a blower, or by the lungs, the \ 
boatman simply gets into these \ 
boots, waddles into the water, and { 
paddles himself around at a speed 
which may reach three miles an i 
hour to any point that may be de- \ 
sired. 

When the boat is properly in- \ 
flated, it is not only seaworthy, but 
cannot be overturned by the — 
and the structure is divided into 
four water-tight compartments, any 
one of which is sufficient to keep the 
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y They All Like it. 
4 very uneven, progress in the inven- \ The Ladies Like it. 


/So Do the Men. 
Even Children Enjoy it. 
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ED. PINAUD’S | 


ROMAN 


SALTS 


(SELS ROMAINS), 
The New Fancy Colored Smelling Salts. 


Superior to, and unlike any now on the market, and 
for delicacy of odor, Permanency, Pungency, Elegance. Sites 
They immediately change the atmosphere of a sick room, refresh the 


patient and remove lassitude. 


_Useful for headache and fatigue. Don’t fail to have a bottle for your 
railroad journey, and to use during the heated term. 


The salts are cubical, novel and attractive in appear- 
ance, and the a such as have made the name of 


‘““ED. PINAUD” world renowned. 
Lavender, Lilas, 
Menthe, Rose, 

Royal Peach, Verveine, 


Muguet, (Lily of the Valley) 


Roman Liquid, for pe gl salt bottles twice after evaporation, 


sent, charges paid, 50 cents. 


When not obtainable from your druggist, will send. securely 
packed, any of above odors (all charges paid) on receipt of 70 cents. 


VIOLETTE REINE Zi.mossexausite Vitet Ezsence now tho 


Address IMPORTATION OFFICE, 
46 East 14th Street, New York. 


Heliotrope, 
Jasmin, 

Violet Bouquet, 
Peau d’Espagne. 


of the nobility of Europe. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


In proposing to suppress the Cuban rebel- 
lion, it was plain at the very outset that 
Spain would have upon her hands either a 
comparatively light and brief task or else a very des- 
perate and protracted struggle. There could be no 
half way ground. The insurrection had to be stamped 
out before the flames had spread very much; other- 
wise a conflagration of magnitude would surely en- 
sue. Three months ago we were inclined to the opin- 
ion that the revolutionists were so lacking in re- 
sources and in effective organization that they would 
be borne down in the early stages of their patriotic 
programme. The opinion was based upon such 
meagre information as could be secured at that time, 
and also upon the ground that Spain’s frightful sacri- 
fices in suppressing the last Cuban rebellion had 
taught the Spanish government the necessity of 
promptness at any cost. This judgment regarding 
Spanish policy was strengthened by the appointment 
of Gen. Martinez Campos as Captain-General in Cuba, 
with large supplies of men and money and with ab- 
solute authority. But the uprising has not been 
quelled ; and the season of the year has come when 
the insurgents, having held their ground thus far, 
must feel that for several months hence the climate 
itself will serve their cause as unfailingly as a great 
army. By the middle of May the summer heat be- 
comes oppressive in Cuba, and epidemic diseases are 
prevalent. If these conditions cause a high rate of 
mortality among the natives themselves, it must 
be remembered that for new comers from a climate 
like that of Spain,—particularly where such new 
comers are exposed to the daily hardships of com- 
mon soldiers in active campaign,—the climatic con- 
ditions are almost equivalent to a signed death 
warrant. It is said that in the first five years of 
the struggle which began with the Cuban revolt 
of 1868 there were sent from Spain to Cuba not less 
than 80,000 fresh soldiers, and that only 12,000 of 
these men were alive to begin the campaign of the 
sixth year. Of the 68,000 men who had died, only a 
small per cent. had been killed in battle. The deadly 
Cuban climate had almost exterminated the Spanish 
army. This struggle which began in 1868 continued 
ten years, when the Cubans were at last worn out 
The number of troops sent from Spain in that decad 


The Cuban 
Patriots. 


from 1868 to 1878 is said to have been 140,000. The 
precise number who survived to return to Europe is 
not known to us; but certainly the need for transport 
ships was small in comparison with the crowding of 
the trenches in Cuban military cemeteries. The in- 
surgent leaders therefore are not reckoning upon any 
imaginary ally when they assert that their reliance for 
the present summer is to be chiefly upon yellow fever 
and other deadly maladies. 


Cuba’s agricultural resources are of a 
highly varied sort, but sugar is the pre- 
vailing crop. The sugar plantations give 
abundant work for a portion of.the year. The em- 
ployment ceases in May. Thousands of men then 
become idle. The revolutionists have not sought to 
call these workers to their camps until the sugar crop 


Conditions 
of the 
Struggle. 


“was harvested and the mills were closed for the 


‘season. Meanwhile they have been directing their 
energies toward the acquisition of repeating rifles 
and other military supplies, and have been harassing 
the Spanish troops by a guerilla warfare which has 
thus far proved to be anything but insignificant. 
Several of the insurgent leaders have carried out very 
successful ambusvades and strategies, and in most of 
the encounters between the Spanish troops and Cuban 
rebels the patriot bands have come off victorious. As 
the possibilities of ultimate success begin to improve, 
the rebellion gains more adherents from the influen- 
tial class of Cubans. Spain is in danger of bringing 
upon herself a horrible punishment for her unbroken 
record of misrule, All sorts of material and gov- 
ernmental improvements were promised at the close 
of the last rebellion, but they have not been forth- 
coming. For the fact that Cuba has never been 
opened up either by railroads or good wagon roads, 
the Spanish authorities are solely responsible. One 
motive in keeping Cuba undeveloped has been the 
fear lest Cuban progress might lead to independence, 
Of course this argument must prove fallacious in the 
long run. Great Britain holds her chief colonies 
through the great liberty that she bestows upon them, 
and also through her wise and bountiful promotion 
of their material development in all respects. If 
Cuba had been provided with railroads and wagon 
roads and had been developed in other similar re- 
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gards, the military problem of suppressing revolts 
would now be a comparatively simple one. But it is 
precisely because Cuba is undeveloped that mere 
handfuls of insurgents, untrained and ill-prov?jed 
with weapons, can defy many regiments of the best 
Spanish troops. The insurgents are able to carry on 
operations in large districts of country where it is 
next to impossible to transport and sustain a regular 
army. General Campos is obliged to use ships, and 
must waste several days in transporting troops from 
one part of the island to another, whereas if a rail- 
road had been built the movement would not require 
more than two or three hours. It is now the policy 
of General Campos to encourage railroad building ; 
and franchises and subsidies are an easy thing to get. 
The Spaniards hope that by putting idle labor at work 
at good wages on railroad building they may keep the 
men from taking up arms and joining the camps of 
the insurgents. But it is somewhat late in the day 
to begin this policy. Its vigorous prosecution fifteen 
years ago might well have made this last rebellion 
impossible. 


American it is evident that the sympathies of Amer- 
Be ry wed ican private citizens are strongly with the 
* Cuban patriots. There is no reason what- 
soever why we Americans should feel otherwise. We 
may doubt whether the Cubans have reached the 
social and political stage where they could carry on 
a very satisfactory government of their own. But 
we may also indulge freely in the opinion that they 
could govern themselves in a way that would con- 
duce far better to their own advantage and progress 
than the Spanish way has ever conduced. Moreover, 
we would violate our uwn traditions if we did not 
hold stoutly to the view that no European country 
has any business to retain political control in any por- 
tion of the Western hemisphere, against the delib- 
erate desire of the inhabitants. Our own grievances 
against England were quite sufficient to justify our 
assertion of independence; but Cuba’s grievances 
against the greed, rapacity, and misrule of Spain are 
a hundred times more serious than our causes of com- 
plaint against the rule of England. It is not for us 
at present to consider the question of Cuban annexa- 
tion. If the island should gain independence there 
would naturally be a high degree of commercial inti- 
macy and also a good political understanding between 
the governments of Cuba and the United States. If 
the war should be pushed by Spain to the extent of 
the struggle of twenty years ago, it would be en- 
tirely proper for our government to instruct Spain 
that our commercial relations and interests with 
Cuba were of more serious importance than Spain’s 
political claims ; and that under certain conditions it 
might be our duty to recognize Cuban independence 
and if necessary to assist Cuba in maintaining her 
position. There is nothing noble or commendable in 
the history of Spanish efforts to coerce the Cubans, 
and good Americans from the Arctic Ocean to Terra 
del Fuego should be glad rather than sorry to see 
Cuba gain her liberty. 


a It seems now to be conceded in most quar- 
Invasion of ters that England did not intend to keep her: 
Nicaragua. fae flying indefinitely on Nicaraguan soil 
and that the seizure of Corinto on April 27 had no 
ulterior motive behind it. As soon as Nicaragua gave 
guarantees for the prompt payment of the $75,000 de- 
manded by Great Britain as a reparation for alleged 
indignities against Vice-Consul Hatch at Bluefields, 
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the British marines evacuated Corinto and the flag 
ot Nicaragua was restored. We cannot help feeling 
that our British friends are making a very serious 
mistake in placing so little value upon American pub- 
lic opinion with regard to the policies of the British 
foreign office toward Latin-American countries. Let 
us recapitulate briefly,—and we desire to be perfectly 
impartial,—some of the facts as they appear from the: 
American point of view. The Nicaraguan coast line: 
on the Gulf of Mexico has long been known as the 
Mosquito Coast, because of the Mosquito Indians, who: 
have held certain reservation rights of local jurisdic- 
tion, subject, however, to the national sovereignty of 
Nicaragua. Obviously such an arrangement could 
only be temporary. England some decades ago. 
claimed a sort of protecting interest as regards these: 
Indians. But England had absolutely no territorial 
rights or real authority on Nicaraguan soil. Indeed, 
her serious right to intermeddle on the Mosquito. 
Coast was no greater than Nicaragua’s to intermeddle 
on the coast of Wales. The anomalous political con- 
dition of the Mosquito Coast, of which Btuefields. 
is the chief port, has been much to the advantage of 
certain American and English traders. It became 
necessary from the point of view of the Nicaraguan 
government to bring the government of the Mosquito 
Coast, including the custom-house administration, 
into full assimilation with the government of the rest 
of the country. To our own authorities at Wash- 
ington, as to all disinterested American citizens, this 
seemed both reasonable and righteous. The Mos- 
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quito Indians were also easily brought to the same 
conclusion. But it is claimed by the Nicaraguan gov- 
ernment that the assimilation of the Mosquito Coast 
was very seriously interfered with by a conspiracy of 
pecuniarily interested foreign residents at Bluefields. 
It is also declared that a certain Mr. Hatch was 
especially active and obnoxious in his opposition to 
the Nicaraguan government. It appears that this 
Mr. Hatch was not an Englishman, but that he held 
a commission as vice-consul for Great Britain. Asa 
part of the military movement necessary on Nica- 
ragua’s part in restoring order and coming into posses- 
sion of her own territory, several foreigners were 
expelled from Bluefields. One of these men was Mr. 
Hatch. The British Government has chosen to take 
the position that the injured dignity of Great Britain 
required some reparation for Hatch’s expulsion. 


The Moral Lechnically there is some ground for this 
Bearings of contention. But morally, —unless we are 
the Case. > reatly in error as to the real facts,—the 
damages are all on the other side, and Nicaragua 
ought to be compensated for the conduct of Mr. 
Hatch and others, inc!uding several Americans, who 
attempted to oppose the sovereignty of the Nicara- 
guan government over Nicaraguan soil. At least, 
in the ordinary course of diplomatic intercourse it 
would have been the simple and courteous solution 
to allow some inquiry to be made into the facts in 
order to determine whether or not Great Britain was 
entitled to an indemnity, and if so to how much. 
The British Government would listen to no proposals 
for such an inquiry, but peremptorily demanded the 
payment of a sum fixed at about $75,000. No reason 
has been assigned why this particular amount of 
money should have been asked. _The whole demand 
was a purely arbitrary fine. Nicaragua was allowed 
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no opportunity to ask questions or to discuss either 


the amount or the terms. Nicaragua plead inability 
to pay instantly, as demanded, and the Bricish Gov- 
ernment made an ultimatum. If the money were 
not forthcoming within a certain number of hours 
the town of Corinto would te seized, the British flag 
would float on the custom-house, British officials 
would take: possession of the revenues and the in- 
demnity would be seized out of Nicaragua’s public 
funds. This of course was as much an act of war as 
would have been the bombardment of Corinto. The 
money not being forthcoming, the custom-house was 
actually seized. The Nicaraguans, however, were 
ingenious enough to declare Corinto a closed port 
and to forbid the payment of customs through the 
office at that point. Nicaragua then agreed to pay 
within two weeks the ransom demanded, and Eng- 
land withdrew from Corinto. 


pe Meanwhile, what was the state of pub- 
Feeling Against lic opinion in this English-speaking 

— republic of ours? Governor Budd, of 
California, the most influential Democratic leader of 
the far West and one of the most promising members 
of his party, came out with a ringing proclamation 
against England, which unquestionably gained the 
approval of the entire Pacific seaboard. Other 
governors made spirited protests in similar terms. 
Such state legislatures as were in session took action 
by means of resolutions of the most, emphatic char- 
acter. The feeling against England was strong 
through all the Northern states, and leading Repub- 
lican politicians were very outspoken in their con- 
demnation of British insolence. But the Democrats 
were not less emphatic; and through the South 
especially the feeling was very bitter indeed. The 
Monroe doctrine has never been so much discussed 
since its first promulgation seventy years ago as 
within the past month or six weeks. Our govern 
ment at Washington did not feel inclined to in- 
terfere, although it is well known that the ad- 
ministration greatly desired that England should 
deal patiently and courteously with Nicaragua, and 
above all that she should not go so far as ta 
seize a Nicaraguan port and hoist the British flag. 
In our judgment, England has gained nothing by 
thus asserting herself against tiny Nicaragua, and 
she has lost a very great deal in her alienation 
of the good will of many Americans who have 
been greatly stirred up by the feeling that this im- 
perial power has played the part of a bully against a 
minute and defenseless people living in our American 
hemisphere and almost under the shadow of the 
American flag. The sentiment against England is 
the stronger in the United States, because this per- 
emptory dealing with Nicaragua has followed Eng- 
land’s flat refusal to submit the Venezuela boundary 
question to arbitration, although the United States 
has officially requested England to consent. There 
are some of us Americans who understand how trivial 
these questions about Nicaragua and Venezuela ap- 
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pear to the British people asa whole. They are far 
more deeply interested in their quarrel with France 
over Egypt and in their relations with Russia, touch- 
ing questions of territorial advance and influence in 
Asia, than they are in their little squabbles with 
Latin-American republics. Great Britain of necessity 
has on her hands at all times a large number of foreign 
questions of grave magnitude. We in the United 
States have no foreign questions of pressingly serious 
importance. We are at. peace with all the world, 
and there is not upon our horizon so much as the 
smallest speck of a war cloud. We are, however, as 
a nation, exceedingly touchy and jealous at certain 
points. It is therefore unfortunate for the growth of 
a perfect understanding between Great Britain and 
the United States that the English do not attach suf- 
ficient importance to the strength of American senti- 
ment. When the United States asks Great Britain 
to do so reasonable and just a thing as to arbitrate 
the boundary line between British Guiana and Vene- 
zuela, it ought to be the policy of the British foreign 
office to reply promptly that in matters of this kind 
affecting the western hemisphere it would gladly 
accept the suggestion of the United States and readily 
conform with western hemisphere methods. Bound- 
ary disputes are being quite universally adjusted in 
North and South America by arbitration. England 
should agree, in so far as she has American interests, 
to abide by the results of arbitration. 


The True 8 for the Nicaraguan affair, it ought to 
Policy for have been British policy to concur in the 

Britain. »olicy of the United States. Each house 
of Congress in the last session passed a bill which 
provides for the construction of the Nicaragua ship 
canal under the direct control and authority of the 
United States government. These bills were not 
exactly alike, and Congress adjourned without putting 
a law on the statute books; but it was agreed to 
send an official engineering expedition to make a final 
report so that next winter Congress would be prepared 
to reach final action. The United States government 
having practically decided to build the Nicaragua 
ship canal, the republic of Nicaragua of necessity 
comes into very close relations with the United 
States. It is true that we have not thought it wise 
to declare a formal protectorate over Nicaragua ; but 
it would have been gracious and courteous if John 
Bull had recognized the relationship that circum- 
stances have virtually created, and had frankly 
avowed the policy of doing nothing in Nicaragua 
which would not be most eminently agreeable to the 
government and people of the United States. The 
fact is that the British Government has not fora 
moment intended any discourtesy to the people 
of the United States, and has considered that the 
orderly diplomatic intercourse of nations really made 
it necessary that Nicaragua should be taught a lesson. 
The people of England cannot apparently imagine 
why we in the United States should not be pleased 
rather than angry when a sober and responsible char- 
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acter like John Bul: proceeds to discipline such an ir- 
responsible personage as the Latin-American of the 
Isthmus region. Certainly it is deplorable that the 
mutual respect and good will which ought always to 
exist between the United States and England should 
be disturbed on account of such a pitiable affair as this 
recent military invasion of a virtual dependency of 
ours, for the collection of a fine of 15,500 pounds 
sterling. But until England understands American 
public opinion better, and learns to co-operate more 
tactfully and courteously in the policy which our 
government deems wise and right in this western 
hemisphere, there must always be more or less of 
controversy and misunderstanding between John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan. ; i 


Need ef an There is much to learn on both sides. 
Anglo-American If our own citizens could better under- 
Understanding. <tand and appreciate the superiority of 
ordinary British administration, they would find so 
much to admire that it would be less natural for 
them to carp against England. The excellence of 
British colonial government makes it advantageous, 
as arule, for outlying islands and fragments of the 
continents to be annexed to the British empire. 
When one speaks soberly and truthfully, and with 
the knowledge which justifies the making of com- 
parisons, he must admit that England and the British 
empire belong to the forces which are doing most for 
the best progress of the world. He may object 
sharply to many things in detail; but British 
civilization and British policy as a whole he can 
but hold in just respect and great admiration. It is 
therefore the more important that good will, good 
understanding and a growing habit of co-operation 
should be maintained between the two great English- 
speaking nations ; and it seems to us that such rela- 
tions are at least quite as desirable for England as 
they are for the United States. This being the case, 
England might easily afford to give up a policy in the 
western hemisphere which calls forth such pronun- 
ciamentos as Governor Budd’s of last month, and 
which tends so seriously to impair the friendliness 
of the masses of plain people throughout the United 
States. It seems to us that in matters affecting 
Hawaii andthe Bering seals, as well asin dealings 
with Central and South American republics, Eng- 
land might well and safely harmonize her policy 
with ours. 


Peace in OD the 8th of May the ratifications of the 

the peace treaty of Simonoseki were duly and 
Far East. tormally exchanged at Chifu. The Chinese, 
finding that their two great arsenals, Wei-hai-wei 
and Port Arthur, had fallen into the hands of the 
Japanese, their fleet also having been captured or 
destroyed, had instructed Li Hung Chang to accept 
the terms of peace imposed by their conquerors. 
These terms were not more onerous than had been 
anticipated. Corea, the original cause of the dispute, 
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was declared independent,—that is to say, independent 
of China and dependent on Japan, although her de- 
pendence was insured by the force of facts, not by 
the letter of the treaty. The island of Formosa 
and the Pescadores Islands were made over to 
Japan, which also exacted an indemnity of about 
$175,000,000. The exact terms of the provisions 
which secure to Japan,—and therefore, under 
the most favored nation clause, to all other na- 
tions having treaties with China,—the right of 
importing machinery, of navigating the great rivers, 
and of carrying on industrial operations within the 
Chinese Empire, are not yet fully made known. 
It is understood, however, that the Chinese wall of 
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exclusion has broken down once for all, and that, to 
use a cant phrase which isin vogue in the newspapers, 
China is to be Japanned. Pending the payment of 
the indemnity and the execution of the clauses of 
the treaty ,Japan was to continuein occupation of Wei- 
hai-wei. So far the treaty would have passed with- 
out much protest ; and, if it had stopped there, Japan 
would indeed have had reason to be astonished at 
her own moderation, and Europe to feel that she, 
equally with Japan, was sharing in the benefits 
secured by the campaign. 


Japan, however, did not stop there, but in- 
troduced a clause by virtue of which the 
Liao-tung peninsula, from Port Arthur, 
which commands its apex, northward as far as the 
fortieth parallel of latitude, should be ceded to Japan. 
This arrangement was meant to establish Japan in 
permanence at Port Arthur, and to enable her to use 
the whole of the Chinese littoral between Corea and 
the extreme point of the Liao-tung peninsula as the 
base: of operations, should she at any future time 
quarrel with China. This, however, is not the real 
cause of the difficulty ; for China has been beaten, 
and China will have to put up with what she can get. 
So far as China is concerned, no one would have put 
out a finger to save Port Arthur. China, however, 
is not the only power concerned. Russians, who in 
winter time are frozen up in Vladivostok, have al- 
ways calculated upon securing the reversion of some 
portion of Corea, or else of Chinese territory between 
Corea and Port Arthur. Now, by the new treaty 
they saw Corea practically a Japanese depend- 
ency, and the whole of the coast line between 
Corea and Port Arthur part and parcel of the 
Japanese Empire. The cherished object of Rus- 
sian policy, that of free communication to the sea 
in a latitude where ice does not render navigation 
impossible half the year, was interfered with, and 
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Russian protested accordingly. Russia’s protest was 
very natural. A man may acquiesce quietly enough 
in having a door shut in his face, even although he 
may be quite determined to open that door when op- 
portunity arrives or necessity demands ; but no one 
can under such circumstances relish seeing the closed 
door locked under his nose and the key placed in the 
pocket of a strong and capable custodian. Russia 
therefore protested against the cession of any Chinese 
territory on the mainland to Japan ; and the protest 
was indorsed by France and Germany, who for once 
have found themselves in the same boat, each proba- 
bly for reasons that do not appear on the surface. 
The Japanese at first declared that they could not sur- 
render the fruits of the campaign ; and they even put 
forward the familiar plea that they could not answer 
for their people if they were to yield to the demands 
of Russia. Afterward, however, Japan consented to 
modify her territorial claims rather than quarrel with 
Russia, and it was understood that this forbearance 
would be rewarded by an increase in the amount of 
the money indemnity. 


Japan has conducted herself so gallantly 
that it seems a harsh and unfair thing 
for three huge European powers like 
Russia, France and Germany to unite in determined 
protests against the carrying out of the terms of the 
peace with China. It looks like bullying. But the 
questions that are involved have almost as serious a 
concern for Russia as for the two nations lately en- 
gaged in war. After all, Japan as an island power 
might in the long run be weakened rather than 
strengthened by the possession of any portion of the 
Asiatic mainland. Such terms of temporary occu- 
pancy as would suffice to make sure the prompt pay- 
ment of the great money indemnity that China has 
agreed to give, should be sufficient for Japan’s pur- 
poses. The acquisition of the large island of For- 
mosa, though it is a long distance from the principal 
islands of the Japanese group, will doubtless prove 
a benefit in many ways; while the permanent reten- 
tion of any part of continental China might only lead 
to future wars. Russia has long been determined to 
improve the first good opportunity that should present 
itself to get possession of a part of Corea in order to 
obtain a Pacific ocean seaport or two that would be 
available in the winter; and in yielding to the rep- 
resentations of Russia, Japan is not in fact sacrificing 
the chief fruits of her victory. The friends of Japan 
need not fear for her prestige. Her position has been 
immensely improved by the exhibition she has given 
the world of the a’ ility of her rulers and of the nat- 
ure and effectiveness of her resources. Her com- 
mercial situation will henceforth be incomparably 
stronger than ever before, and she will not fail to 
exercise a vast influence in China and Corea. It is 
not essential for the exercise of such influence that 
Japan should permanently occupy any of their terri- 
tory. Nor need Japan feel much uneasiness even if 
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the Russian bear should seize strips of Manchuria 
and Corea. 
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for its perfidious treatment of the question of New 





The New York Legislature adjourned on 
May 16 with very few admiring friends 
to praise it for the record it had made. 
Some of the disappointed reformers were willing to 
go so far as to denounce it as the worst Legislature 
New York had been afflicted with for many years. 
The circumstances do not, perhaps, justify quite so 
extreme a verdict. The reason why the Legislature 
receives censure is because it came so far short of 
doing the work that had been promised for it. Every- 
boay supposed that this was a reform Legislature. It 
owed its large Republican majority to the popular 
wave of indignation against Tammany Hall and 
Tammany’s allies. Good government in New York 
city required the passage by the Legislature of a 
series of measures. It was expected that these re- 
form bills were to be made laws in the early weeks 
of the session. But the reformers were doomed to 
disappointment. Republican politicians at Albany 
turned out to be as selfish and unscrupulous as their 
Democratic predecessors had been. The opposition 
of Mr. Platt and his friends wretchedly mutilated 
the reform programme. If the Legislature had been 
deemed adverse from the start, however, the actual 
results might well be considered as encouraging for 
the friends of good government. Early in the ses- 
sion the bill was passed which gave Mayor Strong 
of New York city the unqualified power te remove 
the heads of the departments. Under this authority 
a great transformation is already taking place in the 
current administration of municipal affairs. To- 
ward the end of the session, the Legislature also 
gave authority to the Mayor to remove the corrupt 
and ill-qualified police justices who have been so 
large a factor in the depravity of New York munici- 
pal life, and to appoint suitable justices in their 
place. This is a measure of large importance. It 
was a great triumph for the Tenement-House Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Richard Watson Gilder was 
chairman, that its recent recommendations have 
been actually embodied in the law, and that the 
housing of the masses in the metropolis, under new 
and wholesome regulations, will gradually be made 
very much better and safer than ever before. The 
New York reformers were greatly disappointed be- 
cause the Legislature, in spite of the revelations of 
the Lexow committee, failed to pass the bill provid- 
ing for the reorganization of the New York police 
force, while it foisted upon the city an unwelcome 
law providing for a bi-partisian police board—a law 
which contains various provisions that could not pos- 
sibly have been actuated by a sincere and intelligent 
desire to lift the police administration out of the slime 
of spoils politics. The Legislature enacted an improved 
ballot law, which, however, is not in all respects 
what the friends of electoral reform would have 
preferred. 
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The New 1 Dr. Parkhurst, the Commiite2 of Seventy, 
the City Club, and the reformers in general 
have good cause to condemn the Legislature 
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York police affairs, they may at least be thankful 
that under the power-of-removal bill Mayor Strong 
has introduced a wholly new spirit into the depart- 
ment through the appointment of his Board of Police 
Commissioners. At the head of the Board is Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, who has resigned from his posi- 
tion on the national Civil Service Board at Washing- 
ton in order to act as a police commissioner in his 
own city. By his side on the Police Board is 
Colonel Frederick D. Grant, whose last official posi- 
tion was that of United States Minister to Austria. 
Mr. Strong had some weeks previously appointed to 
the Board Mr. Avery D. Andrews, a young lawyer of 
West Point training, in whose efficiency every one 
has the highest confidence. The fourth member of 
the new Board is Mr. Andrew D. Parker. The Leg- 
islature failed to pass the needed laws for the 
sweeping reorganization of the police department, 
but doubtless Mr. Roosevelt and his colleagues will 
find it in their power gradually to eliminate unworthy 
elements and to improve the morale of the whole 
force. In the hard fight for pure and efficient gov- 
ernment, whether in nation, state or city,—a contest 
in which the best citizens of the United States are 
now engaged,—there is no man who has shown finer 
courage or better staying qualitiesthan Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt. He has compelled the party politicians 
and shrewd spoilsmen to respect his manliness, his 
character and his ability, while they fear him because 
they recognize a man who is more than their match. 


With men of high ability and national reputation 
taking positions as department heads and members 
of administrative boards, there is much hope for 
better things in New York city. Nevertheless the 
struggle for good government is only begun. It will 
be necessary, in view of the actions of the recent 
Legislature, that the friends of municipal reform 
should either nominate their own candidates for the 
Legislature which is to be elected in November next, 
or else that they should carefully formulate their 
legislative demands and see that the candidates of the 
leading parties are squarely committed on municipal 
questions. 


bas _. The retirement of Mr. Roosevelt from 
— the Civil Service Board at Washington 
was followed by that of Mr. Lyman, who 

has served with great fidelity and ability for many 
years, and whose usefulness to the cause of civil serv- 
ice reform will not be forgotten by the country even 
though Mr. Lyman has earned the ill-will of many 
politicians. In the Board as reconstituted, Mr. Proc- 
ter, of Kentucky, remains chairman, with Mr. John 
B. Harlow, of St. Louis, and Col. William G. Rice, 
of Albany, as his new colleagues. Mr. Harlow was 
postmaster of St. Louis under President Harrison's 
administration, and has held official positions for a 
great many years. He is thoroughly familiar with 
the conditions under which the governmental busi- 
ness is carried on, and is said to be an intense be- 
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liever in the principles of civil service reform. Mr. 
Rice, of Albany, has also had a kind of practical ex- 
perience which is believed to give him fitness for the 
new position he occupies. There has been steady ad- 
vance in the cause of civil service reform, and the 
domain of the spoilsmen becomes constantly more 
narrow. An immense object lesson has been, given 
by the vote of the people of Chicago in favor of the 
adoption of civil service reform methods in the em- 
ployment, retention and promotion of the thousands 
of persons engaged in the various municipal depart- 
ments. As between political parties there are just 
now no great and distinct issues in which moral 
principles are clearly involved. But there was never 
a time when the earnest participation in political life 
and work of eyery true-hearted citizen was more de- 
sirable. Good men of all parties can work together 
harmoniously to insure honest elections, to crush out 
the remnants of the barbarous spoils system, and in 
short to secure sound and clean administration. 


There is seldom a moment when the cur- 
rency question is not acute in one phase 
or another. But perhaps at no time since 
the war has there been more discussion of monetary 
problems than during the past two months. Confer- 
ences of greater or less pretensions are assembling in 
various parts of the land, and the opposing elements 
are beginning missionary movements on a vast scale. 
The free silver coinage men are the most enthusiastic 
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and aggressive, but the gold standard forces, in close 
alliance with President Cleveland and the treasury 
organization, are striking sturdy blows and endeavor- 
ing to carry the war into the very southern and west- 
ern strongholds of the silver men. In our judgment 
the defenders of the existing monetary standard are 
making a serious mistake in organizing their cam. 
paign under the one battle cry of ‘‘ Honest Money.” 
They use this phrase on all occasions as their watch- 
word, and seem .to count upon carrying the day by 
mere virtue of impugning the motives of their oppo- 
nents. It is, after all, certain questions of fact 
and opinion that are in issue. To urge the cry of 
‘honest money” begs the whole quesfion. There 
are many thousands of American citizens who are 
declaring that the demonetization of silver was an 
improper thing, and that the exjsting- gold stand- 
ard rests upon an international conspiracy of bankers 
and gold brokers. It is best to assume honest inten- 
tions in both camps. The pretence that in this great 
monetary contest the virtue and intelligence is all on 
the gold side, is as dangerous as it is false and irritat- 
ing. .We do not ourselves believe for a mcment that 
the United States could safely attempt on its own un- 
aided account to open the mints to the free coinage 
of legal tender silver dollars. But we must recognize 
the great ingenuity of the arguments of many of the 
leaders of the silver movement, and we must abso- 
lutely decline to impugn the sincerity and good faith 
of that movement asa whole. It would not be for- 
midable if it were not based upon honest convictions. 
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In our opinion there is very reasonable hope 
for the success of international bimetallism; 
and we believe that the United States would 
be trying an extremely dangerous experiment if it 
undertook alone to float silver as a money metal. 
We should, almost beyond any doubt, become a 
monometallic silver country. It is entirely conceiva- 
ble that we could carry on business with a silver 
standard, but the shift from the gold basis to that of 
the white metal must inevitably be accompanied by 
ecomomic disturbances the magnitude of which no 
one could intelligently predict. At the present mo- 
ment there is no evidence at hand which would 
justify such a hazardous attempt to swap horses 
amid stream. We believe that there is small justifi- 
cation for the hope that any advantage could come 
to industrious’American citizens through such imme- 
diate change in our coinage system as would in prac- 
tical effect make the silver dollar our sole measure of 
value. 


The Better 
Policy. 


The extraordinary growth of interest in 
the monetary question is evidenced by 
the sale of such a book as the little 
volume entitled ‘‘Coin’s Financial School.” It is 
not so much that ‘‘Coin” is creating the silver 
movement as that the strength of the silver move- 


No Change 
Possible 
for Three Years. 


ment is creating a market for this kind of literature. 
Mr. Harvey’s writing is clever in its presentation 
of the arguments of the silver men, but trained econo- 
mic thinkers do not find its positions and conclusions 
impossible to refute. In Salt Lake City, Memphis, 
Chicago and various towns of the Mississippi valley, 
the South and the far West. important conferences 
for or against silver have either been held within the 
past month or else are announced for early dates. 
Meanwhile, amidst all this storm of monetary discus- 
sion most people seem to have forgotten one very 
simple fact. Let us, then, remind the average citizen 
that President Cleveland’s position on the silver ques- 
tion is absolutely unmistakable, and that his term of 
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office will not expire until the 4th of March, 1897. So 
long as he is in the White House no bill for the 
free coinage of silver can be placed on the statute 
books. Furthermore, in the ordinary course of 
things, even if a pro-silver President and pro-silver 
Congressshould be secured by the elections of Novem- 
ber, 1896, it would be altogether unlikely thata silver 
coinage act could be actually carried through both 
houses and put into operation sooner than July, 1898. 
Thus there is no reasonable chance that within three 
years to come, in spite of all possible agitation, we 
shall witness any essential change in our coinage and 
legal-tender laws. 


Stick to PY that time it is not wholly unreasonable 
International to hope that the prospects of international 
Bimetallism. + imetallism may become much brighter 
than they seem at the present moment. The large 
development of Asiatic industry and commerce that 
is expected to take place within the next few years 
must affect profoundly this question of the monetary 
standards. China, Japan and India are monometallic 
silver’ countries. Their proportionate influence in 
the commercial life of the world-is destined to in- 
crease rapidly. Australia is fast becoming a convert 
to the silver cause, and in the natural order of events 
it is certain that South America and Mexico, also 
belonging to the silver-using portion of the world, 
must increase in the scale of commercial importance. 
The necessity for a constant par of exchange between 
the gold-standard and the silver-standard countries 
must therefore grow constantly stronger. These 
changing conditions will make it easier rather than 
harder to arrive at an international agreement upon 
a coinage ratio between the two metals. The time 
will come when, with the growing commercial power 
of the Asiatic countries and Latin America, the 
United States, France and Italy could expect to secure 
the adherence of Russia to a bimetallic agreement ; 
and England and Germany would find themselves 
under the necessity of yielding to the logic of events. 


In Australia Mr. Moreton Frewen has 
been holding meetings throughout all 
the colonies in behalf of the silver 
cause. He is, perhaps, the most aggressive and con- 
vincing of the English advocates of bimetallism, and 
he is also nearly as well known in the United States 
asin Great Britain and the English colonies. Our 
Australian representative writes as follows concern- 
ing Mr. Frewen’s campaign and the growth of Aus- 
tralian interest in the monetary question: ‘‘ Australia 
is to be represented at the International Monetary 
Conference, and there is a visibly growing sense that 
bimetallism, hitherto the symbol of a mind-perplex- 
ing mystery, very closely concerns the pockets of all 
Australians. Mr. Moreton Frewen, a_ well-known 
authority on this subject, has held during the month 
a series of meetings in all the colonies, in which he 
has tried to convince his audiences that this is the 
case. Mr. Frewen is the most persuasive of speakers. 
He has the contagious zeal of an enthusiast, and his 
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MR. MORETON FREWEN. 


apparent mastery of facts on this subject is almost 
oppressive. He has certainly done much, if not 
to convert Australians to bimetallism, at least to 
persuade them that the subject is one to be thought 
out. Mr. Frewen’s translation of the silver question 
into the terms of New Zealand politics is highly in- 
genious. The fall of prices, he argues, has reduced 
the value of New Zealand products by one-half, a 
yearly loss of £15,500,000, and this tragical fall of 
prices is due to the demonetization of silver. Granted 
currency reform, and the volume of capital flowing 
into New Zealand would be doubled! Applying the 
same argument to the whole of Australia, bimetal- 
lism, Mr. Moreton Frewen argues, would mean the 
addition of a wealth beyond the dreams of avarice to 
the Australian colonies. This is no doubt magnifi- 
cent, but there is an uneasy sense that it is not exactly 


logical.” 


iii Industrial and commercial conditions in 
_and Its Mexico are affording some arguments to 
Silver Money. the American silver men who happen to 
be conversant with affairs south of the Rio Grande. 
The Mexican silver mines are working quite prosper- 
ously and the various national and state mints are 
busy coining the Mexican standard silver dollars. 
The ordinary purchasing power of the Mexican silver 
dollar, so far as we can ascertain by considerable re- 
cent inquiry, has not been sharply affected by the di- 
vergence in the value of gold and silver bullion in 
the world’s markets. Some years ago the citizen of 
the United States who visited Mexico with a hundred 
dollars of American money in his pocket could realize 
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not more than a hundred Mexican silver dollars in 
exchanging his cash. But during the past season the 
one hundred dollars of United States money would 
buy about two hundred Mexican dollars. Yet in the 
ordinary transactions of the Mexican people there has 
been no disturbance in values, and the silver dollar 
will buy as much labor on the one hand, or as much 
food or house rent or common clothing on the other 
hand, as it ever would. It is obvious that this con- 
dition of things, however, could not be favorable 
to the importation of foreign goods; inasmuch as 
the Mexican silver dollar when applied to the pur- 
chase of commodities in gold-standard countries has. 
lost almost or quite half of its purchasing power. 
Consequently, the monetary situation has acted as a 
protection and stimulus to Mexican home industry, 
and many things which were formerly purchased in 
the United States and Europe are now being produced. 
on Mexican soil. In all candor, after some examina- 
tion of the question on the ground, we must confess. 
ourselves unable to see that Mexico is placed at any 
serious disadvantage by her continued adherence to 
her single silver standard. It is true that the ex- 
tremely high price of gold as measured in standard 
Mexican silver money adds much to the burdens of 
the interest upon the foreign debt; but Mexico is 
coming safely and soundly out of her financial per- 
plexities of a few years ago, and it would appear that. 
she has never enjoyed more prosperous times than 
during the past year. This does not in our opinion 
prove anything one way or the other for the United 
States. Nevertheless a candid study of the monetary 
situation in a silver-using country like Mexico cannot. 
fail to throw some useful sidelights upon our own 
problems. 


California California was formerly counted a single 

for standard gold state in its prevailing senti- 
Both Metals. yent, Paper money has never been used 
in California, and the Eastern visitor who at home 
never sees a gold piece from January to December 
finds that on the Pacific coast no money is in circula- 
tion except gold and silver. One-dollar bills are un- 
known, and the silver dollar is current everywhere. 
The people of California seem now to have become 
very generally converted to a belief in the free and 
unlimited coinage of both metals. Their opinions. 
may not be very wise or discriminating, but their 
growth in pro-silver sentiment is not to be denied. 
The Pacific coast commerce with China, Japan and 
the Orient may account somewhat for the growing 
belief in the necessity of bimetallism. The construc- 
tion of the Nicaragua canal, it is evident, would be 
followed by commercial developments which could 
but add strength to the demand for an international 
monetary system that would link together the silver- 
using and the gold-using nations. 


There are many evidences of business 
quickening and expansion in California. 
Recent conferences have been held in the 
interest of a more harmonious understanding be- 


Progress in 
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tween the different sections of the state. San Fran- 
cisco has organized a so-called Half Million Club, the 
avowed purpose of which is to promote immigration 
and so to develop the state as a whole as to bring the 
population of their own metropolis up to 500,000 at 
the opening of the new century. Southern Califor- 
nia has been indulging in a marvelous series of fes- 
tivals and carnivals. The Los Angeles ‘ Fiesta” 
lasted through a week and brought scores of thou- 
sands of visitors to the city. Its programme was 
full of variety and interest, and it culminated in 
a grand parade which embodied probably the most 
lavish floral displays ever made anywhere in the 
world. Santa Barbara, Oakland, and numerous 
other charming California towns had in turn their 
own festivals or carnival occasions, and this agree- 
able feature of California life seems to have become 
adopted as a permanent yearly institution. This 
year’s orange crop has been a very large one, and 
Florida’s calamity has incidentally enhanced Califor- 
nia’s prosperity. A new railway to compete with the 
Southern Pacific is among the active projects of San 
Francisco business men; and municipal administra- 
tion seems to be materially improved under Mayor 
Sutro’s policy, although an obsolete charter and an 
unreformed council or board of supervisors handicaps 
the Mayor at every point. 


In South Carolina great excitement was 
occasioned last month by two federal 
decisions adverse to the state’s estab- 
lished institutions. One of these decisions pronounces 
the registration system unconstitutional. As our 
readers will remember, South Carolina is soon to 
elect members of a constitutional convention, the 
avowed object of which is to revise the organic law 
in such a way as to render the permanent supremacy 
of the white minority better assured as against the 
negro majority. For some years the registration laws 
of South Carolina have been so exceedingly compli- 
cated as to make it a serious matter for the most in- 
telligent man in the state to find himself legally en- 
titled, on election day, to cast his vote. As for the 
mass of the negroes, the registration preliminaries 
have amounted in practice to complete disfran- 
chisement. We are not making these assertions 
in the spirit of criticism, but merely because 
they are admitted by everybody to be perfectly 
true. A federal judge has now decided that these 
registration requirements are in violation of the 
rights guaranteed to the citizen by the constitution 
of the United States. The question will go to the 
Supreme Court at Washington for final determina- 
tion. But inasmuch as no decision is expected before 
the election of delegates in August, it is to be feared 
that a considerable amount of practical confusion 
may ensue. It had been very carefully planned that 
the constitution-makers should represent both wings 
of the Democratic party, and should include the best 
political and constitutional wisdom of the state, but 
should forma white man’s convention engaged in the 
construction of a white man’s constitution. It is the 
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opinion of many of the best friends of the colored 
race, both Southern and Northern, that no real 
or permanent disadvantage can come to that race 
through regulations which would keep the govern- 
ment of the Southern states in the hands of the most 
intelligent and responsible members of the com- 
munity. Precisely how this can be accomplished in 
fairness to all interests is a deeply serious question 
which our Southern fellow-citizens must work out 
for themselves. It is hardly likely that the Supreme 
Court of the United States will be disposed to nullify 
state registration laws unless they should be most 
directly and palpably opposed to express provisions 
of the federal constitution. The other federal de- 
cision which has disturbed the quiet of South Caro- 
lina has to do with the state dispensary system which 
monopolizes the liquor traffic. This new decision holds 
that, in deference to the interstate commerce princi- 
ple, the government of South Carolina may not inter- 
fere with the free importation of liquors into that 
state. We are not disposed to believe that this de- 
cision will be sustained by the Supreme Court in any 
such form as to break down the dispensary system. 
South Carolina has assuredly a right to regulate and 
control in its own way the domestic sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors ; and the common sense of our highest 
courts has not become so completely clouded by a 
haze of technical arguments and distinctions as to 
justify the prohibitory system of Kansas while nulli- 
fying the South Carolina system. 


Income Tax 1n view of the ferment in South Carolina 
P peer it might well have been wished that the 

* Supreme Court at Washington, upon its 

final disposal of the income tax on May 20, could have 
given immediate right of way fora hearing and final 
disposal of the issues from the PalmettoState. The 
Supreme Court’s reversal of its decision of April 8 
regarding the constitutionality of the income tax ‘is 
one of the most remarkable incidents in our judicial 
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history. Whatever opinion may be held of the eco- 
nomic or political desirability of a federal income tax, 
most constitutional lawyers and students will agree 
that the Supreme Court could hardly have done 
otherwise, in view of the new light which was 
thrown upon the subject in the arguments of 
the learned counsel, than find that the income tax 
as laid down by the last Congress was in excess of 
the powers conferred by the Constitution upon the 
national law-making body. The first decision, that 
of April 8, was made in the absence of Justice Jack- 
son, who was at his home in Tennessee seriously ill. 
The second hearing was granted by the court on the 
ground that so important a case, in view of the even 
division of the judges, might reasonably demand the 
verdict of the full bench. Justice Jackson, at much 
personal sacrifice, took his place to hear the question 
re-argued. The lawyers on both sides showed mas- 
terly skill in their respective contentions, and Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate in his final summing up against 
the law was at his very best. It seemed clear from 
the outset that the original decision, which justified 
the tax upon some classes of income while it exempted 
other classes, could not withstand the destructive 
criticism which it was bound to sustain from both 
sides. The law was manifestly destined to stand or 
to fall as a whole. Mr. Choate made much of the 
point that if the court should consider certain classes 
of incomes as constitutionally exempt, the purpose of 
the legislature would thereby be so completely de- 
feated that in accordance with all sound rules of in- 
terpretation the entire law must be declared invalid. 
The arguments were heard on May 6, 7 and 8, and 
the court then adjourned until May 20, when it 
met at noon and handed down a decision against 
the constitutionality of the income tax law, Besides 
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Chief Justice Fuller, the following justices decided 
against the statute: Field, Gray, Brewer and Shiras. 
Those who supported the law were Justices Harlan, 
White, Brown and Jackson. The effect of the decis- 
ion will be to make larger by perhaps $30,000,000 the 
very considerable deficit in the revenue for the cur- 
rent year which had already been foreseen as inevita- 
ble. 


Utah's Lhe constitution makers of Utah have 
Approach to completed their work, and the citizens of 
Statehood. the territory will undoubtedly indorse the 
result at the polls. Utah will come into the Union 
with woman suffrage as one of its conspicuous insti- 
tutions. Notonly is polygamy forever prohibited by 
the constitution, but it is also specifically declared 
that the existing territorial legislation against plural 
marriages shall remain in force. Thus there can be 
no objection on the ground of polygamy to the entry 
of Utah into the Union, and President Cleveland will 
of course immediately issue a proclamation, upon 
due notice that the people have ratified the work 
of their constitutional convention. It was a body of 
more than usual ability which sat in a corivenient 
chamber of the magnificent city and county building 
at Salt Lake City and framed this body of organic 
law. Perhaps the most conspicuous figure on the 
floor was Judge Goodwin, for many years the editor 
of the Salt Lake Tribune. Judge Goodwin was per- 
sonally opposed to woman suffrage, but the innova- 
tion met with no serious resistance. For many years 
the pen of the editor of the Salt Lake Tribune has 
been one of the most powerful factors in the free- 
silver agitation. Judge Goodwin writes with intense 
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conviction, as well as great brilliancy and power ; 
and he has a large and devoted following. It is re- 
ported that he is not unlikely to make his appearance 
at Washington as a Senator from the new state. 


In Central Asia England and Russia have 
succeeded in arriving at a satisfactory 
settlement of a question which has long 


The Pamir 
Agreement. 
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territory between the Ameers of Afghanistan and of 
Bokhara, and the line itself is to be carefully delimi- 
tated by a joint commission of a purely technical 
character, composed of British and Russian delegates, 
with the necessary assistance. By reducing the bound- 
ary commission to the status of a surveying party 
the governments hope to avoid the mischief that 
arose when the previous boundary commission nar- 
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mesa. Other Boundaries, 
destroyed the peace, not of the empires, but of their 
respective Foreign Offices. A dispatch from Lord 
Kimberley to M. de Staal, dated March 11, was pub- 
lished a month later, announcing the final definition 
of the respective spheres of influence in the Pamirs. 
The accompanying map shows the line that has been 
agreed upon provisionally, which is to mark the 
watershed of the empire in Central Asia. Britain 
abstains from exercising any political influence or 
control to the north, and Russia makes a similar en- 
gagement as to the territory lying to the south of the 
line of demarcation. There is a small exchange of 


wm me Yew Boundary E95. IMT Boundary between Russian & British Spheres 1873 & 1895. 
_x-4+-+ Aussia's Administrative Boundary. 
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see eee vee Chinese Frontier (undetnred). 
wesc Failways, Heights in Enghsh feet 12250. = Foutes 
rowly escaped involving the two empires in a war at 
Penjdeh. 


This final and satisfactory adjustment of 
the long. outstanding dispute with Russia 
has been overshadowed in the mind of the 
British public by the absorbing excitement of the cam- 
paign for the relief of Chitral. The episode, which 
was brought to a satisfactory conclusion by the rais- 
ing of the siege and the relief of Dr. Robertson and 
his gallant garrison, is one of those stirring incidents 
of empire with which British Indian history is filled. 


The Relief 
of Chitral. 
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Dr. Robertson, with about five hundred men, found 
himself beleaguered in Chitral Fort, two hundred 
miles away from his nearest base. The siege lasted 
from March 4 to April 19. Hostile tribes, fighting 
in their own country, amply supplied with British 
ammunition and arms of precision, obtained from 
Bombay, attacked the fort in force, usually endeavor- 
ing to set fire to the towers. The wall of the fort, 
although twenty-five feet high and eight feet thick, 
was vulnerable, inasmuch as it was partly con- 
structed of wood, and when fired was extinguished 
with difficulty. The garrison, notwithstanding 
that it was enormously outnumbered, and al- 
lowed rest neither night nor day by the en- 
compassing host of besiegers, made a gallant 
fight. The fires were extinguished almost as soon as 
they were kindled, the mines were met by counter- 
mines, and finally, in one fierce sortie the enemy was 
driven out of his position in the summer house, but 
not before thirty-five of his men were bayoneted as 
they stood. The food was bad, the doctors ran outof 
surgical stores and drugs, and all the while the siege 
was kept up so strictly that no one could show his 
head at an embrasure without hearing a marksman’s 
bullet sing past his ears. While Dr. Robertson and 
his men were holding out in the fort, Colonel Kelly 
was ploughing his way through the snow from Gilgit, 
and General Low with a strong force was moving 
northward on the ist of April. It wasaraceas to which 
would first relieve the gdrrison. Colonel Kelly, by 
dint of immense pluck and dash, cutting roads 
through snowdrifts and turning impregnable positions 
by lowering ladders with ropes down the sides of 
precipices, succeeded in being first at the trysting 
place. The beleaguering force bolted on the 19th. 
One man in every five in the garrison had been killed 
or wounded. It was with a deep sigh of relief that 
England received the news of the raising of the siege. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR R, C. LOW, K.C.B. 
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Of the leading chiefs, some fled to Afghanistan and 
others were driven into the snow and compelled to 
surrender. Chitral isan exposed post, difficult to hold 
and costly to relieve ; but there is great reluctance te 
abandon an advanced position to which a road has 
been cut at such expense. Whatever is done about 
the garrison, the story of the campaign will tend ap- 
preciably to increase the respect with which England 
is regarded on the frontier, and, what is not less im- 
portant, to keep up her own confidence that the gifts 
of leadership and captaincy are not dying out among 
her sons. 


; The publication of the report of the Opium 
a Commission is a very different affair from 
the story of the relief of Chitral, but from 

an imperial point of view it is even more important. 
England’s one great weakness in India has not been a 
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lack of horse, foot and artillery, but a deep, under- 
lying, uneasy suspicion which has haunted the minds 
of many of the best Englishmen, that after all their 
empire was based upon the demoralization of the 
people, and that they were only able to keep up the 
dazzling fabric of imperial rule in Hindostan by 
poisoning their own subjects and the Chinese with 
opium. To ascertain how far those suspicions were 
well grounded, a strong Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed, under the presidency of Lord Brassey, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the truth about opium. 
No doubt the commission was very largely packed 
with representatives of the Indian Government, and 
with men whe were tolerably certain to return a ver- 
dict in favor of opium. But Lord Brassey, Mr. 
Pease and Mr. H. J. Wilson were free from the taint 
of officialism ; and if they, or even two of them, had 
agreed after hearing the evidence in condemning the 
opium, their authority with the anti-opium men 
would have outweighed that of the rest of their col- 
leagues. But after examining eight hundred wit- 
nesses and going into the whole matter exhaustively, 


MR. H. J. WILSON, M.P. 


all the members of the commission, with the exvep- 
tion of Mr. H. J. Wilson, have drawn up a report 
strongly in favor of things as they are. Mr. Ef. a. 
Wilson signs a minute of dissent, but Lord Brassey 


and Mr. Pease both sign the majority report. Con- 
densed into a nutshell, the report may be said to 
assert that everything is for the best, and that it would 
be impossible to prohibit the use of opium in India, 
even if it were desirable, and it is not desirable. In 
India, in fact, the doxology might almost run: “ For 
opium and all other mercies, the Lord’s name be 
praised.” It is a sore blow and great discouragement 
to those who have conscientiously been fighting for 
years past in favor of the total prohibition of opium 
and the suppression of the export trade to China ; 
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but it will be a comfort to a great many very worthy 
people to feel that, after all, Mr. Pease himself does 
not think that such drastic measures are impera- 
tively required in the interests of morality and of 
Christianity. 


Notwithstanding this sore blow and heavy 
Prohibition discouragement, the agitation against the 
Prohibit? onium trade with China will continue. 
But it is difficult to see how the English can logically 
prohibit the export of opium from India, while allow- 
ing the limitless export of alcohol from Great Britain. 
The evidence taken in India seems to show that the 
evils resulting from the taking of opium and of hemp 
products are quite insignificant compared with those 
which follow the consumption of alcohol, which 
would increase the moment the use of opium and 
hemp was prohibited. In other words, if the British 
are to be prohibitionists in India, they ought to be 
prohibitionists at home. The Local Option bill has 
been introduced in Parliament, but it falls a very 
long way short of prohibition; and it has no chance 
whatever of being passed. The only question that it 
raises is whether or not there will be a sufficient de- 
fection of Liberal brewers to defeat the Government. 
The trade is in the ascendant just now, for the Royal 
Commission, which has been taking evidence on the 
subject in Canada for the last two years, has reported 
strongly against prohibition. The Commissioners 
say that prohibition in justice involves compensation; 
and it would immediately wipe out the provincial 
municipal revenues, That may not be a reason for 
flinching from prohibition, but it is certainly a very 
strong argument against adopting it lightly, unless 
one is quite certain that while it destroys the revenue 
it will decrease the consumption. From a retnark- 
able article which is published in the Nineteenth 
Century on the result of prohibition in Manitoba, the 
presumption seems to be the other way. 


The school question in Manitoba re- 
mains an unsettled issue. The situation 
may be very simply stated. At the time 
when Manitoba entered the Canadian Confederation, 
separate Catholic and Protestant schools were receiv- 
ing aid out of the public funds. Since that time the 
Protestant element has grown much more rapidly 
than the Catholic element. Recently the provincial 
parliament has placed the schools of the province 
upon a uniform non-sectarian basis. It happens, 
however, that the fundamental law upon which the 
Canadian Confederation was formed declares that, 
in these school questions, the antecedent status 
quo must be preserved, unless the higher authorities 
should concur in the proposed change. In other 
words, the Catholics of Manitoba would, under the 
provisions of the law, appear to be entitled toappeal 
for redress first to the Dominion authorities at 
Ottawa, and then to the Imperial Privy Council in 
London, if their former right to a share of 
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the school money were taken away from them 
by the Manitoba Legislature. The matter has 
been carried to the highest authorities in Eng- 
land, and has been decided in favor of the appealing 
Catholics. In accordance with this decision, the 
Dominion Government has requested the Manitoba 
authorities to remedy the existing situation in com- 
pliance with the decision of the court of last resort. 
Manitoba seems inclined to stand upon her claims 
that she must be allowed to make her own school 
legislation without outside interference. What 
the outcome will be is beyond our power of 
prediction. Serious attempts have been made to agree 
upon a plan by which Newfoundland could be taken 
into the Canadian Dominion. But Newfoundland 
will consent to nothing less than the entire assump- 
tion of her debt by the Government at Ottawa, be- 
sides various other financial benefits and concessions. 
The Canadian Dominion wants Great Britain to lift 
Newfoundland out of her dreadful financial straits, 
and Great Britain seems to think that Canada should 
bear the brunt. Thus there have been questions of 
sufficient magnitude pending in British North 
America to give the newspapers of Canada an ampli- 
tude of topics for discussion. 


Politics in The most significant piece of news that 
Germany and comes from Germany is the unanimous 
Austria. . Ss ‘ies 

rejection by the Reichstag of the odious 
anti-socialist bill. It was becoming reasonably cer- 
tain that the bill could not hold a majority of the 
members of the imperial law-making body, but no 
one had until the last moment anticipated its com- 
plete desertion and repudiation. Whatever may be 
the future of continental socialism, it is not des- 
tined to owe its quietus to repressive legislation. 
German political life is in a most anomalous con- 
dition. At the very moment when the representa- 
tives of the German people are refusing to counte- 
nance the policy of the Emperor and his advisers 
against the socialists, they are paying every kind of 
honor to Bismarck, who has been the fountain and 
source of the whole repressive policy. Austria is in 
chronic political disturbance,—through religious and 
educational questions, through conflict between the 
discordant race elements of the empire, and particu- 
larly through practical governmental difficulties 
growing out of therelationship between the Austrian 
and Hungarian halves of the dualempire. The strain 
has been too much for Count Kalnoky, who has 
never been a very strong or wise Prime Minister, 
and whose resignation has been accepted by Emperor 
Francis Joseph. His successor is Count Golushowski, 
who is much better known in southeastern Europe 
than in these western parts of Christendom. 


France seems to have taken with tolerable 

yoy Sd composure Sir Edward Grey’s declaration 
’ that the Nile basin is within the sphere 

of British influence. M. Hanotaux explained in the 
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Chamber of Deputies that he thought it premature to 
settle the future of these regions, and accused Eng- 
land of endeavoring to obtain the consent of France 
without even explaining what she was to agree to. 
**Under these conditions,” he said, ‘“‘do not be 
astonished if we refuse our acquiescence and reserve 
our liberty of action.” England, of course, has no 
objection to reservation of liberty of action, so long 
as the action itself is reserved. Nothing more was 
heard of the expeditionary party which France was 
said to have dispatched to the Nile valley, and every 
one is hoping, probably the French most of all, that 
if such an expedition has been launched it may tarry 
long on the way, and possibly get shunted en route. 
The Madagascar expedition is making progress, and 
President Faure has been exchanging civilities with 
H.M.S. Australia during his presidential progress 
through Normandy. Appearances may be deceitful, 
but for the present moment there seems to be a slack- 
ening of the tensiun which last month was rather 
great between Paris and London. 


In English politics the event of iast 
Eng bas ul ker, Month was the election of the Speaker. 
Mr. Courtney absolutely refused to 
be elected, as he preferred a position of independence 
to the dignity of the Speaker’s chair. Mr. Campbell 
Bannerman’s ambition was nipped in the bud by Sir 
William Harcourt, who, having been thwarted in his 
desire to be Prime Minister by the opposition of his 
colleagues, thinks it fair tit-for-tat to prevent them 
realizing their ambitions whenever the veto lies in his 
own hands. By a process of natural selection Mr. 
Gully of the Northern Circuit was elected. He is a 
gentleman who has at least one qualification for be- 
ing Speaker, in that he has shown during his Parlia- 
mentary career that he is possessed of the supreme 
capacity of holding his tongue ; for the Speaker of the 
House of Commons is the one man who never makes 
speeches. The Conservatives brought forward Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, and a strict party vote was 
taken, by which Mr. Gully was elected by 285 votes to 
274. 


Ministers The British ministry continues to pursue 

‘ md se, the even tenor of its way. Mr. Asquith 
has brought in his Factory bill, and Mr. 

Shaw Lefevre has introduced his new Reform bill, 
which prescribes that the elections shall take place in 
every constituenty on the same day, and that day a 
Saturday, and that no man shall vote in more than 
one constituency. The Welsh Disestablishment bill 
has been read a second time. As, however, the bills 
will not be allowed to pass the Lords, with possibly 
one or two exceptions, this does not amount to much, 
excepting so far as it supplies a certain amount of 
drill on the parade ground, which, 9fter all, has its 
uses, although it is a very different thing from an 
actual campaign. One of the oldest members of the 
House of Commons remarked the other day that if at 
any time this session the House of Commons had 
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voted by ballot, Ministers would have been placed in 
aminority. But as it does not vote by ballot, the 
Rosebery Government seems to bear a charmed life. 
The cause of this he attributed to the extraordinary 
slackness of the opposition, and this again he attrib- 
uted to the dread which the rank and file of the Con- 
servatives have of the ascendency of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. The calculation of the opposition is that if 
Parliament were to be dissolved to-morrow they 
would come back to St. Stephens with a majority of 
thirty, which would make Mr. Chamberlain the mas- 
ter of the situation; and as they do not love Mr. 
Chamberlain, they are in no hurry to get rid of Lord 
Rosebery in order to make Mr. Chamberlain king. 


Of this subterranean discontent with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ascendency in the Unionist 
party, there were last month many curious 
and interesting symptoms. The first was an article 
in the New Review, in which Mr. Chamberlain was 
described as a demagogue, ana generally reminded 
that his own estimate of himself was by no means 
shared by the rank and file of the Tory party. But 
the most serious trouble arose in the constituency of 
Warwick and Leamington. The resignation of the 
Speaker creates a vacancy which the Liberal Union- 
ists proposed to fill by putting Mr. Peel, the Speaker’s 
son, into the field as a Liberal Unionist candidate. 
The local Tories having a candidate of their own, who 
had been nursing the constituency for some time, re- 
volted against the terms of the compact by which all 
seats held at the general election by Liberal Unionists 
should be regarded as inviolate. The Tory leaders 
supported the Liberal Unionist contention, but the 
local Tories took the bit between their teeth, voted 
down Mr. Peel at his own meeting and forced him to 
retire, which he did gracefully enough. Then, as a 
compromise, it was arranged that Mr. Lyttelton, a 
Liberal Unionist, should stand forthe seat. Tostand 
is one thing, to win the seat another, and it remains 
to be seen whether the dissatisfaction of the Tory 
rank and file will result in handing the seat over to 
the Ministerialists. By way of healing the incipient 
schism, Lord Salisbury wrote a letter and Mr. Balfour 
made a speech at the anniversary of the Primrose 
League, in which he spread abroad before the eyes of 
the nation all the astonishing virtues of Mr. Cham- 
berlain as a colleague, a statesman anda friend. Even 
Mr. Chamberlain, who is believed never to approach 
a mirror without making a profound obeisance, must 
have been contented with the flaring certificate of 
character which he received from Mr. Balfour’s hands, 
So for the present there is peace in the Unionist 
Israel. 


Disunion 
of the 
Unionists. 


The Liberals have been so full of joy in 
contemplating the possibilities of dis- 
union among the Unionists that they 
have not paid much attention to the Independent Labor 
Congress which was held at Newcastle at Easter last. 
The conference decided upon adopting a pledge of 
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membership, by which the members took a four-fold 
pledge as follows: 1, I ama Socialist; 2, I sever all 
connection with any political party; 3, I vote in 
local elections as the branch of my party decides ; and 
4, in Parliamentary elections I will vote according to 
the orders of a conference specially convened for that 
purpose. The object of the party was then declarea 
to be an Industrial Commonwealth founded on the 
socialization of land and capital. At present twenty- 
one Parliamentary candidates have been endorsed 
by the National Administrative Council, and others 
have been elected who are waiting endorsement. It 
remains to be seen how far these Independent Labor 
men will succeed in helping Mr. Chamberlain to his 
coveted dictatorship. Judging from what was done 
or not done at Leeds, Mr. Keir Hardie’s forces are 
more numerous on paper than they are at the polling 
booth. 


The British administration achieved one 
triumph last month, of which it may well 
be proud. The gigantic strike in the boot 
and shoe trade was settled by the Board of Trade, 
which deputed Sir Courtenay Boyle to negotiate a 
settlement between the contending parties. At first 
it seemed hopeless enough ; attempts at conciliation 
seldom succeed at the beginning of a struggle. Mr. 
Bryce, however, boldly faced the situation, and, 
thanks to the diplomatic tact and management of Sir 
Courtenay Boyle, what seemed impossible was dis- 
covered to be quite practicable. Not only was the 
strike settled, but arrangements were entered into 
which will go far to prevent any similar strikes in 
future. If there be any truth in the ancient saying 
‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers,” the government may 
fairly expect to receive it when its time comes. The 
success of Sir Courtenay Boyle’s intervention has 
given an impetus to the movement in favor of estab- 
lishing courts of conciliation and arbitration. The 
government has introduced its bill, but it is feared 
that, notwithstanding the urgency of the question, it 
will be added to the other massacred innocents at the 
close of the session. Yet both parties agree to it. The 
bill introduced by the London Labor Conciliation and 
Arbitration Board has the approval of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, the London Trades Council, 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, and other 
bodies. Notwithstanding all this, it is to be feared 
that Parliament will be dissolved before anything 
practical has been done. 


Arbitration 
in Trade 
Disputes. 


Two general elections have been held 
in the course of the last month, both 
of which have resulted in ministerial 
defeats. The most remarkable overturn is that which 
has taken place in Greece. In 1892 M. Tricoupis 
came back from the country with a large majority, 
and although he was upset at the beginning of the 
year, he evidently looked forward to securing a ma- 
jority at the dissolution. So far from this being the 
case, M. Delyannis, his opponent, has swept the board, 
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securing 150 out of the 207 seats. M. Tricoupis him- 
self has lost his seat, and he proposes to withdraw 
from public life. It is just twenty years since he first 
became prime minister. -The other general election 
was in Denmark, where the Radical Socialists have 
returned a majority of the Folkething. For nine 
years, from 1885 to 1894, there has been a struggle 
between the King and the Folkething, which was 
terminated in April last year by an agreement which 
ended the long-standing dispute practically on lines 
laid down by the Ministers. It was this agreement 
which was submitted to the electors at the dissolu- 
tion, when it was hoped it would be approved. In- 
stead of this, it has been scouted. 


From political overturns to real earth+ 
quakes the transition is not very wide. In 
April Central Europe was shaken by a 
series of shocks which centred round Laibach, the 
capital of Carinthia. For about eight hours: the 
ground trembled, no fewer than thirty-one distinct 
shocks being felt. Every house-is said to have been 
damaged, and the churches have suffered severely. 
The earthquake, which centred in Laibach, spread 
southward as far as Verona, northward to Vienna 
and eastward to Agram. The shock was distinctly 
felt at Venice, Trieste and Padua. The trains rocked 
on the rails, church bells rang in the reeling steeples, 
and the population suffered the usual panic which 
people feel when the earth moves under them. On 
May 19 an earthquake of much violence alarmed the 
people of Florence and vicinity, and caused much 
damage to property. 


Earthquakes 
in Central 
Europe. 


POPE LEO XIIl. 
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In April the Pope published his letter 
addressed to the English people,—a fact 
of which the majority of the English 
people took no notice, but which, nevertheless, to all 
watchers on the mountain tops is one of those un- 
mistakable rifts of light in a cloudy eastern sky 
which foretell the coming day. Practically, for the 
moment, nothing has come of it or will come of it in 
the shape of incidents to be chronicled in the daily 
papers; but none the less it remains on record as a 
great and worthy effort to bring together two great 
empires. The appeal, which is addressed, not to the 
Roman hierarchy in England, but directly to the 
English people, marks a great advance. The Pope 
has acquitted himself well, which is more than can 
be said of some of the journalistic mouthpieces of the 
race to whom his letter is addressed. 


The Pope 
to the 
English People 


The Times, almost alone among the 
newspapers, published the letter in 
full; the other papers for the most 
part summarized it imperfectly or ignored it, and 
thus the keepers of the ears of King. Demos have for 
the moment largely thwarted the attempt of Leo 
XIII to put himself into harmonious human relations 
with the great nation which for three hundred years 
has definitely repudiated him and his. The letter in- 
trinsically well deserved a better fate. The tribute 
which the Roman Pontiff pays to the nation that has 
grown and prospered generation after generation, not- 
withstanding its defiant antagonism to the whole 
Roman creed and Roman system, is a homage of which 
the English people might well have been proud. Even 
from the narrow standpoint of the sectarian, so frank 
a recognition of the gifts and graces which flourish 
outside the pale of the Roman communion deserved.a 
more generous welcome. From the wider point of view 
of a humanitarian Christian, the Pope’s letter is ad- 
mirable indeed. With the exception of a few para- 
graphs toward the end, which can easily be forgotten 
or ignored, the whole letter might well be reprinted by 
the Religious Tract Society or the Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge, and circulated 
as an eloquent tract on the virtue and beauty of in- 
tercessory prayer. ‘‘ Pray without ceasing” is the 
keynote of the Pope’s address ; and the most unyield- 
ing Protestant cannot deny that nine-tenths of what 
the Pope says is worthily conceived and pitched in 
the keynote of evangelical Christianity. Long after 
all the hubbub and babel of voices raised about the 
ephemeral topics of the day is over, this letter will 
be remembered as one of the best expressions of 
Christian sentiment at the close of the nineteenth 
century. 


The — ~ _ae 
Pope's E. neyclical. 


In our character sketch of Chicago news- 
The Fr papers and their makers will be found due 

mention of the late James’ W. Scott, 
whose sudden and greatly lamented death was re- 
corded in our obituary columns last month. Few 
menconnected with the’ American press have ever 
been more widely known or more highly esteemed 
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than Mr. Scott. In the whole 

country, as well as in New 

England, there will be sincere 

regret for the loss of Dr. Ju- 

lius H. Seelye,who was one of 

the grandest specimens of 

exalted American manhood 

that our generation has 

known. He was a great and 

inspiring pulpit orator; a 

teacher who left an indelible 

impress upon the minds of 

many pupils who have since 

attained distinction ; a presi- 

dent of Amherst College 

whose administration was 

brilliantly successful ; a mem- 

ber of Congress whose 

statesmanlike talents and high 

spirit of patriotism were of 

genuine value to the nation. 

In every walk of life, whether 

public or private, he was 

trusted, admired and loved. 

From Iowa comes the intelli- 

gence of the death of the Hon. 

James F. Wilson. Mr. Wil- 

son had been identified with 

the political life of Iowa ever 

since its admission into the 

Union. He was a member of 

the State Constitutional Con- 

vention of 1856, after which 

he served for some time in the 

Legislature. Subsequently he 

sat in the popular branch of 

Congress for four terms, and 

in 1883 was elected to the 

United States Senate. Hehad 

just completed his full twelve years as a member of 
that body. He was an orator of considerable power, 
and a public man of usefulness, who had enjoyed the 
confidence of the great Republican leaders of the war 
period. Hon. Augustus Frank, of Warsaw, N. Y., 
whose name also finds place in our obituary record this 
month, was a member of Congress for several terms 
in and after the war period, and was one of the 
trusted and zealous promoters of Lincoln’s views and 
policies. He was a delegate at large to the last two 
State Constitutional Conventions, anda citizen who 
had held many positions of honor and trust with suc- 
cess and fidelity. 


President Seth Low, of Columbia Col- 
Seth Low's Gift lege, New York, has given practical 
of $1,000,000. evidence of his complete devotion to 
the welfare of the university and of the metropolis 
by undertaking to erect a library building out of his 
own private fortune at a cost of $1,000,000. This ac* 


President 


THE LATE DR. JULIUS H. SEELYE, 


of munificence is not surprising to those who have 
observed the public spirit of the man. If the great 
fortunes of the country were generally in such hands 
as his there would be little jealousy of the rich on the 
part of working men. Everybody in New York was 
heartily glad that Peter Cooper possessed wealth, and 
there is precisely the same feeling toward Seth Low. 
Better than his gifts of money, however, are President 
Low’s unfailing, tactful, courageous services to the 
community as a model citizen. Let it be remem- 
bered that while there are many men whose names 
the politicians are weighing as candidates for the na- 
tional presidency, there are citizens trained in the 
newer school of civil service reform and of good 
government whose availability for present day tasks 
mustsurely be recognized by the people, even though 
overlooked by the party leaders. The Hon. Seth 
Low would make an ideal people’s candidate for the 
chief magistracy. Heis the foremost citizen of the 
‘*Greater New York.” 
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“ALL BROKE UP.” A PERILOUS SITUATION. 


The producers of the country in danger from silver 
demagogues and Populists. 


From Harper's Weekly (New York). 


The only cure for a financial spree. 


From Harper's Weekly (New York). 
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THE PARTING OF THE ROADS. NEW YORK STILL TAMMANY RIDDEN. 


The troublesome dilemma of the Republican leaders, FATHER KNICKERBOCKER: “ Disgraceful burden ?_ Why, 
Which road leads to the White House ? not at all! Don't you remember I threw it off last Novem- 
9” 
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From Judge (New York). From Life (New York). 
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THE SPANISH ELECTIONS: A GERMAN COMMENT. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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THE NATURALIST. 


Uncle Sam examines two hostile species of insects which- threaten 
the Havana tobacco harvest.—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY: A GERMAN VIEW. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


CAUGHT AT LAST. 


The Argentine Republic delivers Jabez Balfour to England, 
From the New Budget (London). 
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THE BIRMINGHAM BENEDICK. 


Mr. J-s-PH CH-MB-RI-N (as ‘ Benedick”): ‘“* Doth not the 
appetite change ? A man loves the meat in his youth that he me Oe 
cannot endure in hisage. . . . When I said I would die an 3 S ea 
anorenens ee I oo g Po my * os - pe aie 
with a ry party.”—Muc 0 About No ct IT, Se 
(slightly + modified iis ® int A GERMAN VIEW OF LORD ROSEBERY'’S POSITION. 


From Punch (London). From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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IN THE WAITING-ROOM. 
Sirk WILLIAM HaRcouRrT: ‘‘Sorry to keep you, gentlemen; but could you manage tocall again in a few years’ time?” 
From Moonshine (London). 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


April 20.—The Wisconsin Legislature adjourns....Five 
negroes (three of them women) are lynched near Green- 
ville, Ala., for the murder of a white man confessed by 
one of the negroes....The election of members of the Ser- 
vian Chamber of Deputies results in the return of a large 
majority for the government....A committee of the Span- 
ish Cortes reports in favor of penalties for the Cuban in- 
surrectionists similar to those inflicted on persons found 
guilty of participation in anarchist outrages or plots. 

April 21.—Senator Blackburn, of Kentucky, declares in 
favor of free silver coinage at 16 to 1....The Whiskey 
Trust announces a cut of half a cent a gallon in the price 
of spirits....The garrison at Chitral is relieved....Ex- 
Consul Waller reaches Marseilles from Madagascar, and 
is imprisoned in Fort Saint Nicol. 

April 22.—Judge Goff, of the U. S. Circuit Court, issues 
an injunction restraining the South Carolina authorities 
from taking any action looking to the holding of elections 
of delegates to the State Constitutional Convention, on the 
grounds of the unconstitutionality of the registration act 
of 1882, and fraud at the polls in 1894....The Fall River 
(Mass.) mills resume work under the scale of wages in force 
previous to August 20, 1894; 24,000 workers are benefited. 
....Fire in the Patent Office at Washington damages rec- 
ords and drawings....A sharp rise in wheat causes excite- 
ment on the Chicago Board of Trade....Mr. Gully is in- 
stalled as Speaker of the British House of Commons ; ex- 
Speaker Peel is made a viscount....Archdeacon Farrar 
appointed Dean of Canterbury....Canadian Government 
announces that an official will be sent to England to dis- 
cuss the Canadian copyright question....Omnibus strike 
in Paris. 

April 23.—The Minnesota Legislature adjourns; the 
Missouri Legislature meets in extra session. ...Three Brit- 
ish warships arrive at Corinto to enforce England’s ulti- 
matum to Nicaragua....Another victory of the Spanish 
troops over the Cuban insurgents is reported....The Ger- 
man Reichstag reassembles. ... Russia sends a large fleet of 
warships to Japanese waters. 

April 24.—President Cleveland appoints Brig.-Gen. Wes- 
ley Merritt to be Major-General....The President and 
Secretary Gresham discuss England’s attitude toward Ni- 
caragua....The British commander at Corinto informs the 
Nicaraguan Government that if the indemnity demand is 
not paid the custom-house will be seized....The Russian, 
French and German Ministers in Tokio protest against 
Japanese acquisition of Chinese territory....Close of the 
British boot trades dispute....Italian Supreme Court 
quashes charges brought against Signor Giolitti in connec- 
tion with the Banco Romano frauds. 


April 25.—The United States Government declines to 
protest against the action of Great Britain in Nicaragua. 
....A rehearing of the income tax cases before the U. S. 
Supreme Court is announced: for May 6....The annual 
meeting of the American Association for the Advance of 
Physical Education is opened in New York City....Japan 
replies to the joint protest of Russia, France and Germany, 
declining to yield the treaty points....Gen. Martinez 
Campos arrives at Havana....The Paris omnibus strike is 
declared off....The report of the Royal Commission 
against the prohibition of the liquor traffic is presented to 
the Canadian Parliament. 


April 26.—The Nicaragua Canal Commissioners ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland organize and receive in- 
structions....The Utah Constitutional Convention votes 
against a submission of the prohibition question to the 
voters in a separate clause....Spain gives the United 
States full satisfaction in the Allianca affair....Annual 
meeting of the Primrose League... .Serious colliery explo- 
sion at Denny, near Stirling. 

April 27.—The steamer Sadie Shepherd founders off 
Turtle Light, Lake Erie, with the loss of several lives.... 
Nicaragua having ignored the British ultimatum, the town 
of Corinto is occupied by British marines... .British sove- 
reignty is extended over the territory west of Ama- 
tongaland along the Pondoland River to Maputa River.... 
Great destruction by the bursting of the dam of the 
Bousey Reservoir near Epinal, France ; 120 lives lost. 

April 28.—General elections in Greece, resulting in the 
overwhelming defeat of T'ricoupis. 

April 29.—Secretary Herbert orders two warships to 
Nicaraguan waters to protect the lives and property of 
Americans....The police census of New York City shows 
the population to be 1,849,866....The British House of 
Commons votes by a majority of 22 to give priority to 
government business....Cuban insurgents are defeated by 
the Spanish troops....The Vigilant lowers the western 
record for yachts from Southampton to Sandy Hook. 

April 30.—Three thousand garment workers at Balti- 
more strike against the sweating system. ...The exercises 
at the dedication of the Washington Arch in New York 
City are postponed on account of rain....The Utah Con- 
stitutional Convention decides that women cannot vote 
when the constitution, which provides for woman suffrage, 
is submitted to the people....Major General Merritt is 
assigned to the command of the Department of the Mis- 
souri.... Nicaragua offers to pay the indemnity demanded 
by Great Britain within fifteen days if the British war- 
ships are withdrawn at once from Corinto. ...Major Wiss- 
mann, the explorer, is appointed Governor of German 
East Africa....Difficulty between Austria-Hungary and 
Bulgaria arising out of the new excise law is ended by an 
agreement. 

May 1.—Governor Morton, of New York, vetoes the 
Brooklyn Charities Department bill....Ten thousand 
miners in the Pocahontas coal region of West Virginia 
strike for higher wages....The new Belt Line tunnel in 
Baltimore is opened for business. ...Boston shoe manufac- 
turers agree to raise the prices of all shoes from 10 to 25 
cents a pair, because of the advance in the price of hides. 
....A Kansas tornado causes the death of several persons, 
and does great damage to property....The third annual 
congress of the Sons of the American Revolution begins its 
sessions in the Old South Meeting House, Boston.... With 
the exception of a few unimportant labor riots, May Day 
is passed quietly in Europe....Lieut. Valentin Gallego 
Gonzalez, of the Spanish Army, is shot in Havana, in ac- 
cordance with the sentence of a court martial which found 
him guilty of cowardice in having surrendered the fort at 
Ramon de las Yaguas to the insurgents. 

May 2.—Argument is begun at Columbia, S. C., in the 
Constitutional Convention injunction cases....Proust and 
Deville, leaders in the recent omnibus strike in Paris, are 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment each for inciting to 
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In connection with the celebration of the birthday of the Dowager Empress, an Imperial Audience was held, at which all 
the Foreign Ministers and Legations were aa This was an important event, being another step toward breaking down 
the barriers of the seclusion surrounding the Emperor, for the reason that the audience was held within the precincts of the 
“Forbidden Town.” This is the first time that Foreign Ministers have been accorded this privilege, and permitted to 
desecrate the particularly Imperial soil within the yellow-tiled wall with their barbarian boots. 


AN IMPERIAL AUDIENCE AT PEKIN WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE ‘FORBIDDEN TOWN.” 
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disorder and violence....Sir Wiliam Vernon Harcourt, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, presents the budget to the 
British House of Commons The German Reichstag 
passes the customs tariff amendment bill....The dispute 
between Great Britain and Nicaragua is settled by Salva- 
dor guaranteeing the payment of the indemnity within 
two weeks. 


May 3.—A tornado strikes Sioux Centre, Iowa, and 
neighboring towns, killing more than 100 persons outright, 
and destroying the homes of more than 300 families ; the 
property loss is estimated at $2,000,000....The U. S. Court 
enjoins striking miners in West Virginia against interfer- 
ing with U. 8. mails or interstate traffic....The meeting 
of Ohio coal mine operators and miners at Columbus ad- 
journs without reaching an agreement....The Tennessee 
Legislature decides that Governor Turney is entitled to 
his seat, though not elected on the face of the returns of 
the election of 1894.....A cabinet crisis is caused in Hungary 
by the attack of Premier Banffy on the Papal Nuncio. 


May 4.—The Washington Arch, in New York City, is 
dedicated....Chicago Democrats declare for free silver. 
....The port of Corinto, Nicaragua, is evacuated by Great 
Britain....Count Kalnoky, Premier of Austria-Hungary, 
resigns....The French capture a town in Madagascar, in- 
flicting heavy losses on the Hovas....President Moraes, of 
Brazil, in opening the National Congress, congratulates 
the country on the peaceful relations with the Argentine 
Republic. 


May 5.—Virginia militia are placed under arms to keep 
peace in the coal regions....The Indians who threatened 
trouble in the vicinity of St. John’s, North Dakota, sur- 
render to the authorities. ...British and German marines 
are landed at Formosa to protect foreigners. 


May 6.—The U. S. Department of State receives Spain’s 
apology for the firing on the Allianca....Argument on the 
rehearing in the income tax cases is begun before the full 
Supreme Court....Theodore Roosevelt, Andrew D. Parker 
and Col. Frederick D. Grant take office as Police Commis- 
sioners of New York City ; Mr. Roosevelt is elected presi- 
dent of the Board....It is announced that President Seth 
Low will give to Columbia College its new library build- 
ing, to cost about $1,000,000....Emperor Francis Joseph 
refuses to accept the resignation of Premier Kalnoky. 


May 7.—Attorney-General Olney, Assistant Attorney- 
General Whitney and Joseph H. Choate, of New York, 
continue arguments before the Supreme Court on the in- 
come tax rehearing. ...The works of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, at Joliet, shut down ; strikes occur in several iron 
mills....There are runs on the banks of St. John’s, N. F. 


May 8.-—-Joseph H. Choate closes the argument in the 
rehearing of the income tax cases....The U. S. Circuit 
Court makes permanent the injunctions against the South 
Carolina Registration law and the Dispensary law... .Rat- 
ifications of the treaty between Japan and China are ex- 
changed at Che-Foo. 
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May 9.—The Delaware Legislature adjourns, the Re- 
publicans claiming the election of Henry A. Dupont as 
United States Senator....The Florida Legislature passes 
an Australian ballot law....A Democratic ‘sound 
money ’’ convention is held at Waco, Texas....The Mani- 
toba Legislature meets at Winnipeg, and adjourns till June 
13....'The German Reichstag has an exciting debate on the 


Anti-Socialist bill....Col. Bigge is made private secretary 


to Queen Victoria. 


May 10.—Governor Morton signs the New York City 
Police Magistrates bill....An advance of 10 per cent. in 
wages is ordered in the steel and iron mills of Wheeling. 
W. Va; this affects 6,000 men....The lake steamer 
Cayuga is sunk by collision,with another steamer near 
Mackinaw City, Mich....The German Reichstag rejects 
the third paragraph of the Anti-Revolutionist bill, which 
makes criminal offenses of speeches or publications likely 
to excite public opinion. 

May 11.—Severe frosts in the middle West cause much 
damage to fruits and vegetables ; the fail in temperature 
is general....Reports from western Pennsylvania, east- 
ern Ohio and West Virginia show an increase of business 
and many advances in the wages of nearly all lines of in- 
dustry....The German Reichstag unanimously rejects the 
Anti-Socialist bill....The Universal Exhibition is opened 
at Amsterdam. 

May 13.—President Cleveland appoints William G. Rice 
(Dem.), of Albany, N. Y., and John B. Harlow (Rep.), of 
St. Louis, Mo., to fill the vacancies in the U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission caused by the resignations of Commis- 
sioners Roosevelt and Lyman....Great damage to vine- 
yards from frosts is reported from New York and Penn- 
sylvania....The Mikado announces that Japan will not 
insist on the retention of the Liau-Tong....The German 


Reichstag rejects the Tobacco Tax bill by a large majority. 
....The Swedish Rigsdag votes the government moneys 
to cover the defict in the foreign budget caused by Nor- 
way’s refusal to contribute ; the act of union is to be re- 
vised at once. 


THE REV. W. H. FREMANTLE, 
The New Dean of Ripon. 


May 14.—The New York City Police Reorganization 
bill is killed in the State Senate....The Carnegie Steel 
Company, employing 15,000 men, in the vicinity of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announce a 10 per cent. advance in wages at 
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their several plants....Governor Evans, of South Caro- 
lina, issues a proclamation appealing to the people of the 
State to maintain their liberties against the decisions of 
the Federal courts....The French budget is presented to 
the Chamber of Deputies by Premier Ribot ; it is pro- 
posed to cover the estimated deficit of 56,000,000 francs by 
a reform of the succession duties, an increase of the stamp 
duties on the bonds of foreign companies, a tax on serv- 
ants, a new tax on playing-cards, an increased horse and 
carriage tax, and an assimilation of the Algerian customs 
duties with the French....'The Hungarian House of Mag- 
nates rejects for the third time, by a vote of 119 to 115, 
the section of the Ecclesiastical bill granting equal rights . 
to persons who do not profess s 2ligion. 


May 15.—The Virginia Democratic Convention at 
Roanoke resolves that constitutional reforms in taxation 
are demanded, and asks to have the question of holding a 
constitutional convention submitted to the people....The 
Brooklyn Handicap is won by Hornpipe....The Pope 
forbids Italian Catholics to take part in the coming Par- 
liamentary elections. 


May 16.—The New York Legislature adjourns....The 
Presbyterian General Assembly at Pittsburgh elects the 
Rev. Dr. R R. Booth, of New York city, as Moderator ; 
Dr. Booth is an opponent of Dr. Briggs and the liberal 
movement in the Presbyterian Church....A statue to 
Mrs. Emma Willard is unveiled at Troy (N. Y.) Female 
Seminary, and the Russell Sage Memorial Hall is dedi- 
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cated, Chauncey M. Depew making the address....The 
plan to unite Newfoundland with the Dominion of Canada 
is finally given up by the former government. ...The Em- 
peror of Austria-Hungary appoints Count Goluchowski, 
formerly Austrian Envoy at Bucharest, to succeed Count 
Kalnoky as Premier....The upper house of the Prussian 
Diet adopts a resolution favoring a monetary conference. 


May 17.—The convention of coal-miners of the Pitts- 
burgh district resolves to call out all the miners in the dis- 
trict (nearly 20,000) without regard to wages received.... 
The Swedish Chambers vote nearly $4,000,000 to supply 
the wants of the government in case of war... .The Tich- 
borne claimant makes a confession of fraud....Fire nearly 
destroys the town of Brest-Litovsk in Russian Poland ; 
thirty persons are killed, ° 





THE LATE EX-SENATOR J. F. WILSON, OF IOWA. 


May 18.—The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at Boston 
decides that the Berliner patent held by the Bell Tele- 
phone Company is valid....The Presbyterian General 
Assembly discusses the question of seminary control....A 
succession of earthquakes at Florence, Italy, does great 
damage ; some people are killed, and many injured in the 
wrecked buildings....The Britannia again defeats the 
Ailsa in the Gravesend regatta. ...The Chilian Parliament 
buildings are burned ; government archives and the Con 
gressional Library are destroyed. 

May 19.—Fire in St. Albans, Vt., destroys forty busi- 
ness places and renders 500 people homeless ; property 
loss is estimated at $750,000....Monsignor Agliardi, Papal 
Nuncio at Vienna, is recalled....Another French victory 
is reported in Madagascar. 


May 20.—The United States Supreme Court renders a 
new decision on the income tax cases, holding the entire 
law unconstitutional ...The fiftieth anniversary of the de- 
parture of the Arctic exploring expedition, under Sir. 
John Franklin, is celebrated in London, Eng....The Nor- 
wegian bark Ceylon is wrecked near Dover, Eng., six of 
her crew being drowned. 





OBITUARY. 


April 21.—Paul Fenimore Cooper, son of the novelist.... 
John N. Stearns, a well-known temperance advocate. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


April 22.—Ex-United States Senator James F. Wilson, 
of Iowa....John W. Carrington, an engineer who built 
the first railroads in Cuba and Nicaragua....Dr. Edward 
Shippen, of Baltimore.....Sir Robert Hamilton....AJbert 
Young, the so-called Grand Patriarch of the Romany 
people in North America. ...Setior Jose Ventura Santana, 
of Caracas, Venezuela....Prince Joseph Colloredo-Manns- 
feld. 

April 23.—Henry Richard Farquharson,member of Par- 
liament for West Dorset, England....Hon. Sir W. Milne. 


April 24.—Colonel Franklin Fairbanks, manufacturer 
and philanthropist, of St. Johnsbury, Vt....Dr. D. R. 
Luckett, of Louisiana....John M. Board, once. a well- 
known New Jersey politician....Major John R. Jennings, 
U.S. A....Admiral Ruxton, F. R. G. S. 

April 25.—Justus F. Temple, ex-Auditor-General of 
Pennsylvania....George E. R. Price, ex-President of the 
Virginia Senate....Mrs. Emily Thornton Charles (Emily 
Hawthorne), the poetess, of Washington, D. C. 

April 26.—Frothingham Fish, ex-Justice of the New 
York Supreme Court....Mrs. D. M. Jordan, the poetess, 
of Richmond, Ind.... William Noyes Griswold, prominent 
in the naval service of the United States during the Civil 
War....Rev. Dr. F. W. Dinger, a well-known preacher 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church... .Sir Patrick O’Brien. 

April 27. —-Hamilton Andrews Hill. Boston merchant 
and historical writer....Professor Karl Ludwig, the emi- 
nent physiologist, at Leipsic....Hannibal I. Kimball, a 
prominent citizen of Atlanta, Ga....Lord Moncreiff, 
formerly Solicitor-General and Lord Advocate of Scotland. 
....Canon Thornton, of Truro. 


April 28.—George W. Bostwick, national secretary o 
the Naval Veterans of the United States....Dr. M. H. 
Burton, of Troy, N. Y....Rev. James G. Craighead, of 
Washington, D. C., ex-dean of the Theological Department 
of Howard University....F. F. Farrar, ex-Mayor of Erie, 
Pa....Hezekiah S. Timbrell, a noted small-fruit grower of 
Orange County, N. Y....Judge Dennis Barry, of Mont- 
real....Rev. Canon Moreau, of Quebec....Charles J. 
Mathew, Swiss Consul in St. Louis, Mo., for twelve years. 
....Rear-Admiral Salmond, of the British Navy. 

April 29.—Ex-Congressman Augustus Frank, of Warsaw, 
N. Y....Michael B. Lemon, member of the Pennsylvania 
House from Pittsburgh....Father James A. Ward, of 
Georgetown College, D. C....Judge Levi B. Taft, of Pon- 
tiac, Mich....George P. Delaplaine, a pioneer of Madison, 
Wis. 

April 30.—Gustav Freytag, the distinguished German 
author....Gen. Davis Tillson, of Rockland, Maine....Cap 
tain James F. Meech, of Lynn, Mass., ex-Adjutant—General 
of the G. A. R. 

May 1.—Ex-Congressman Robert Klotz, of Mauch 
Chunk, Pa....Gen. Samuel Brinkle Hayman, of Texas, a 
veteran of the Mexican and Civil Wars....Gen. Jchn New- 
ton, engineer, of New York city....M. Numa Gilly, 
formerly member of the French Chamber of Deputies and 
Mayor of Nimes.... William Saunders, M. P....Rev. Dr. 
Charles A. Heurtley, of Oxford. 

May 2.—James Sorley, a prominent citizen of Galveston, 
Texas....Captain John Brown, Jr., son of John Brown, 
the abolitionist....Major Campbell Wallace, Railroad 
Commissioner of Georgia. 

May 3.—Judge W. F. Pope, of Little Rock, Ark.... 
Gen. Joseph M. Walters, of Albany, N. Y....George Rob- 
ert Charles Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. 
....Louis Perrault, corporation printer, of Montreal. 














May 4.—Alpheus B. Alger, ex-Mayor of Cambridge 
Mass....Roundell Palmer, first Earl of Selborne....The 
Countess of Kimberley....Sir John Adam Hay, of King’s 
Meadows, Peebles, Scotland. 

May 5.—John Davenport, philanthropist, of Steuben 
County, N. Y....M. E. Carter, a well-known politician of 
North Carolina. ...James Kelly, one of the founders of the 
Chicago Tribune....Carl Vogt, the German nafuralist.... 
Sir George Buchanan, of London, Eng. 

May 7.—Col. John E. Gowen, a distinguished American 
engineer. ...Ex-Gov. and Vice-Chanéellor Robert S. Green, 
of New Jersey. ...Field-Marshal General Alexander August 
Wilhelm von Pape, of the German Army. 

May 8.—Ex-Gov. James A. Weston, of New Hampshire. 
....Rev. Dr. Edward Brenton Boggs, of Newark, N. J. 
....Nehemiah Proctor, a well-known sea-captain of 
Gloucester, Mass. 

May 9.—Sir Robert Peel, son of the great English states- 
man... .Sir Cyril Clarke Graham, British diplomat... .Gen. 
Joseph Colton, formerly of the Confederate Army. 

May 10.—Ex-Surgeon-General Charles Sutherland, U. S. 
A....Andrew H. Lucas, inventor, of St. Louis, Mo.... 
Hiram H. Giles,a well-known temperance reformer of 
Wisconsin. 

May 11.—Ex-Gov. Ira J. Chase, of Indiana....Dr. James 
G. Porteous, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a surgeon in the 
Civil War. 

May 12.—Ex-President Julius Hawley Seelye, of Am- 
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herst College....Captain Charles Kohler, of Staten Island, 
N. Y., a veteran of the Seminole War. 


May 13.—Eckley Brinton Coxe, of Drifton, Pa., one cf 
the heaviest coal operators in the United States. 

May 14.—Dr. Hugh M. Cooper, a well-known physician 
of New Westminster, B. C. 

May 15.—Ex-Judge B. W. Lacey, of the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals....Joseph Whitaker, founder 
of ‘‘ Whitaker’s Almanac,”’ of London, Eng. 

May 16.—Rear Admiral John J. Almy, U. S. N. (re- 
tired)....Peter H. Burnett, first Governor of California. 
....Captain W. L. Powell, U.S. Indian Agent at Neahbey, 
Wash....The Duke of Hamilton....Arthur M. Welling- 
ton, editor of the Engineering News. 

May 17.—Captain Howard Hanscom, a veteran ship- 
builder of New Haven, Conn....Col. Locke W. Winches- 
ter, of New York city....Senora Dena Nicolasa Diaz de 
Borges, sister of General Diaz, President of Mexico, and 
a prominent society woinan. 

May 18.—Dr. George A. Perkins, of Salem, Mass., a 
well-known physician....Hon. Hiram Barney, Collector 
of the Port of New York under President Lincoln. 

May 19.—Major General Randle J. Feilden, member of 
the British House of Commons for the Chorley division of 
Lancashire....Dr. Morris Henry Henry, who organized 
the present system of ambulance service in New York 
city....Pay Director Cuthbert P. Wallach, U.S. N. (re- 
tired). 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


OLLOWING are a few announcements of summer 
gatherings which we were unable to include in the 
article published in our May number. 
THE EPWORTH LEAGUE. 

The Second International Conference of the Epworth 
League will be one of the largest of this summer’s gather- 
ings. The meeting is to be held at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
June 27-30. The Epworth League is the young people’s 
society of the Methodist Church. It is organized in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, and the Methodist Church of Canada, and 
these three churches unite in the Chattanooga Conference. 
The combined membership of the League is now over 
1,000,000. The meeting is attracting much attention from 
the fact that it is the first union Methodist gathering held 
in the South. Sir McKenzie Bowell, Prime Minister of 
Canada, Bishop John H. Vincent, the founder of Chautau- 
qua, and Carlos Martyn, D.D., the Chicago reformer, are 
among the prominent speakers. The general subject of 
the conference is ‘The Methodism of the Future.”” The 
attendance is estimated at near 15,000, the historic sur- 
roundings of Chattanooga attracting many people. 

A PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

The Pan-American Congress of Religion and Education 
will be held at Toronto, Canada, July 18 to 25, 1895. Rev. 
Samuel G. Smith, D.D., of St. Paul, Minn., is president. 
The Congress will be composed of representatives from 
every country, province and state in North and South 
America, including Protestants, Roman Catholics and He- 
brews. The Congress will consider the great moral and 
social questions of the day. Many of the highest dignita- 
ries of church and state, and prominent philanthropists, 
have promised to participate. The Congress will have the 
following sections: 1, Authors, Editors and Publishers ; 
2, Education, including Colleges and Church Schools ; 3, 
Philanthropics, Hospitals, Asylums, Homes, Reformato- 





ries, etc.; 4, Woman’s Work, Temperance Rescue Work, 
etc.; 5, Denominational Section ; 6, Young People’s Soci- 
eties and Sunday Schools, Kindergartens, Missionaries, 
etc. It isexpected there will be seven thousand delegates. 
Cities, counties, churches and benevolent societies are 
asked to send delegates. Each section will hold a session 
each afternoon, besides the general sessions forenoon and 
evening. The following are a few of the many who have 
promised co-operation : Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul ; 
Rev. H. W. Bennett, D.D., of Akron, Ohio; Rev. Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert (Episcopal), Minnesota; Rev. Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, and Rev. Bishop Hurst, Methodist Episco- 
pal; President William R. Harper, Chicago University ; 
Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus and Rev. Dr. Arthur Edwards, Chi- 


cago. 
THE CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION. 


Arrangements are now being made for a fitting celebra- 
tion of the silver jubilee of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union of America, which will be commemorated in New 
York next August, when delegates from all parts of the 
country will assemble there in the twenty fifth annual con- 
vention of the organization. The proceedings of the con- 
vention will occupy four days, beginning August 7, and it 
is confidently expected that it will be one of the greatest 
assemblages of total abstainers ever gathered in the United 
States. The coming convention has the active support of 
Archbishop Corrigan, and will be attended by the most 
prominent among the Catholic dignitaries of the land. 

Monsignor Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate, who is an 
ardent advocate of temperance, has promised to be pres- 
ent and to speak during the progress of the convention. 


LIBERAL RELIGION. 


The American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies 
will hold its second annual meeting in Sinai Temple, 
Chicago, on June 4, 5 and 6. 
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CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR MAKERS.“ 


BY WILLIS J. ABBOT. 


HE history of Chicago jour- 
nalism is a short chapter. 

The city has no very old newspa- 
pers nor—paradoxical as it may 
seem—any very young ones. The 
oldest newspaper in the great lake 
city celebrated its semi-cen- 
tennial only a year ago. The 
youngest of the very limited 
circle of morning dailies pub- 
lished when this article is 
being written is fourteen 
years old. That there should 
be no such venerable organ of 
public opinion as the New 
York Commercial Advertiser 
or the Journal of Commerce 
in a city the site of which was 
a marsh and a red man’s 
hunting ground when those 
ancient sheets had already at- 
tained respectable age, of 
course goes without saying. 
For the dearth of such young 
newspapers as have sprung up 
of late years in New York, appealing each to a 
special and peculiar clientéle of its own, reason is to 
be found in the peculiarities of the Chicago field. 
When the new Democratic daily, designed to fill the 
place left vacant by the political transformation of 
the Times-Herald, shall be established there will be 
five morning English newspapers in Chicago as 
against ten in New York. Yet, when the number of 
morning dailies was but four, immediately after the 
consolidation of the Times aad the Herald, the owner 
and active publisher of the two most widely circulated 
newspapers in Chicago declared that were he without 
a paper and seeking to establish one he would prefer 
to enter the seemingly overcrowded field of New 
York rather than to attempt to overcome the difficul- 
ties that hedge about the path to journalistic success 
in Chicago. These difficulties are partly artificial, 
created by the strong combination of the established 
dailies for the purpose of restricting competition, but 
mainly arise from the peculiar tastes of the Chicago 
reading public. Mr. Bryce’s criticism upon the dread- 
ful monotony of American life might be repeated in 
little with reference to Chicago newspapers. Itis in- 
deed the criticism always first expressed upon them 
by observant journalists from other cities. Allseem 
to be built upon the same model, affecting the same 
typographical style and striving after the same feat- 
ures. Their makers assert with justifiable pride that 
they are the handsomest newspapers in the world, but 
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their beauty is obtained at the expense of individual- 
ity. Yet the shrewdest observers of the Chicago field 
are unanimous in the assertion that the utmost atten- 
tion to typographical excellence is a prerequisite to 
success, and that the cheap paper and tasteless typog- 
raphy of one or two of New York’s successful dailies, 
or the undue prominence given to advertisements, 
glaringly exemplified in the Boston newspapers, 
would be fatal to a new paper’s chances of success in 
Chicago. 

If the Chicago newspapers be accepted as fairly 
representative of what the people of Chicago want, it 
must be inferred that there is among the reading 
people of that city a vastly less avid appetite for sen- 
sationalism than is to be found among the patrons of 
the newspapers of the metropolis. It would, per- 
haps, not be just to credit the editors in the western 
city with any higher ethical standards, any more re- 
fined canons of journalistic taste than are held by 
their eastern brethren. Doubtless they are as eager 
to discover what their subscribers want and as ready 
to give it them as are any newspaper makers in the 
world. It must be, then, because the Chicago public 
either does not demand or distinctly disapproves of 
it that the wilder essays in sensationalism, the more 
risky invasions of prurient fields, not uncommon in 
New York journalism, are avoided in Chicago. For 
example, no Chicago daily, in late years at any rate, 
would think of sending a young woman to don the 
clothing of a fireman and to live in a fire engine 
house for a week, or to send another ‘lady of the 
staff” to take the gold cure or to try a boxing bout 
with a famous pugilist—all feats in journalism of 
which a great New York daily makes proud boast in 
its annual review of its triumphs. Nor are the Chi- 
cago newspapers guilty of such heinous invasions of 
the privacy of citizens as have occasionally won for 
one or another of the metropolitan newspapers the 
applause of the multitude and the contempt of the 
right minded. Knowledge that his public does not 
demand this sort of news has doubtless helped the 
Chicago city editor to maintain a higher standard of 
dignity in his department. It is also not too much to 
say, however, that regard for the self-respect of the 
reporter is a really efficient force in most newspaper 
offices of the western city, and ‘ assignments” in- 
vasive of his self-respect are seldom given him, 

The cleanliness of the Chicago dailies is perhaps 
their most admirable characteristic. Almost without 
exception they are edited for the home circle. To 
report occurrences of a nature unfit for discussion in 
polite society is an inevitable incident of newspaper 
publication, but nowhere are such reports so carefully 
purged of objectionable words and phrases as in the 
morning dailies of the city by the lake. An instance 
immediately in point is that of the report of the 
Breckinridge trial. The Associated Press report— 


























itself a model of clean and judicious editing—was cut 
and still further purged of saluciousness in every 
Chicago newspaper office before publication. A New 
York paper, on the contrary, made a ‘‘hit” by hav- 
ing a special report of the trial, more full, particu- 
larly in the prurient passages, than that sent out by 


either press association. Such a publication in any 
morning daily of Chicago would have been disastrous. 
Indeed, every managing editor will bear testimony 
that there is in the reading community of the western 
city a certain puritanism singularly out of accord 
with Chicago’s general reputation as a ‘‘ wide open 
town.” Experiments occasionally made in imitation 
of eastern dailies, either in the direction of ultra- 
sensationalism in news matter or suggestiveness jin 
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illustrations, have almost invariably resulted in loss 
to the newspaper essaying them. 

The newspapers of Chicago, then, are excellent in 
that they are well printed, cleanly edited and digni- 
fied. They are pre-eminently news papers. The 
range of their telegraphic reports is vastly greater 
than that of any other newspapers in America. They 
*‘eover” New York news as the New York dailies 
“cover” the happenings in Jersey City—or better— 
but their managing editors keep a shrewd eye on 
Manitoba, Mexico and ‘“‘the slope” as well, and let 
nothing of note in those distant parts escape them. 
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They are more distinctly national than the papers of 
any other city in the Union. If they are weak at all 
it is in their lack of individuality and, in a degree 
differing according to the paper under consideration, 
in their editorial pages. No editorial writing in Chi- 
cago has the literary quality which attaches to the 
editorial page of the New York Sun. None shows 
the patient and time-consuming research which char- 
acterizes some of the editorials in the New York 
Times. No editorial page in the western metropolis 
is conducted with the courage of that of the New 
York World or gives evidence of such painstaking 
effort for clearness of expréssion, terseness and 
thought. Editorial writers there are on the Chicago 
press who bring to their art the attainments essential 
to its highest development, but as a rule the impor- 
tance of the editorial page has been underestimated 
by newspaper proprietors, and its writers are denied 
that leisure through which alone the best literary re- 
sults may be attained. 

Something of the monotony in the Chicago papers 
is due to their too great reliance upon a co-operative 
news gathering agency called the City Press Associa- 
tion. By utilizing the reports of this concern money 
is saved in the city room but at the expense of indi- 
viduality. It is not unusual to find the reports of a 
news event given in precisely the same verbiage in 
every Chicago newspaper ; and if the reporter for the 
press association has been careless his blunders will 
be repeated in every morning daily. The City Press 
Association is but one manifestation of the spirit of 
co-operation among Chicago publishers for which the 
late James W. Scott more than any other man was 
responsible. There is financial profit in this co-oper- 
ation, but one cannot but feel that the fullest devel- 
opment of the newspapers has been checked by the 
limitation which it has put upon free competition. 
The Publishers’ Association, made up of the chief 
dailies, makes regulations for the guidance of its 
members. It prescribes what class of news shall not 
be printed—for example, putting the court record 
under the ban. It limits the inducements in the way 
of signs, bulletins, etc., which its members may offer 
to newsdealers. It fixes the rates of commission to 
be paid agents. It prohibits its members from giv- 
ing prizes for local athletic contests. It has even 
attempted to depress the rate of editorial wages by 
prohibiting any member from attempting to hire a 
man employed by another member. It is just to say 
that this rule is habitually ignored, but the writer 
knew it to be enforced once in a way which would be 
repugnant to men of a high sense of honor. 

There is co-operation, too, among the morning dai- 
ies in their delivery system. A general combination 
which would include all five morning dailies was 
planned but failed and now two co operative groups 
are formed. In the special trains for out of town 
delivery all the papers join. The afternoon papers, 
however, are compelled to maintain their individual 
delivery system. 

Three of the morning newspapers are sold at 2 cents 
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a copy, the Tribune, Inter-Ocean and Times Herald. 
Two—the Record and Uhronicle—are 1-cent papers. 
All Sunday editions—the Record publishes none—are 
sold for five cents. A very heavy additional charge is 
imposed upon the Sunday papers by the use of col- 
ored supplements, which in the case of the Tribune 
probably cost over $1,500 a week. There is some 
probability of all the papers dropping their price to 
one cent, as the tremendous gain in the circulation of 
the Record has alarmed rival publishers and trans- 
ferred to the columns of that paper most of the week 
day advertising. Of the afternoon newspapers the 
Evening Journal and the Post are sold for two cents. 

The circulation of newspapers is a perilous theme. 
Only two of the Chicago newspapers—the Record 
and the Daily News—publish sworn statements of 
their circulation, and these are practically conceded 
the leadership by their rivals. Two other dailies 
keep standing at the head of their editorial columns 
the boast, ‘‘ Largest morning circulation in Chicago.” 
The claim is obviously unfounded in the case of one 
of them and is probably so in the case of both; for 
the Record with its 165,000 daily certainly leads the 
morning field on the six days of its publication. A 
shrewd and practical observer would probaLly rank 
the papers in order of circulation thus: Daily News, 
Record, Tribune, Times-Herald, Inter-Ocean, Post, 
Dispatch, Journal, Mail. The Chronicle is too new a 
comer to be fairly judged. In point of prosperity the 
Tribune and Daily News rank first, with net profits 
probably about the same. Mr. Medill recently refused 
$4,000,000 for his paper, saying it was earning 10 per 
cent. upon that sum. The gross receipts of the Trib- 
une are of course vastly greater than those of the 
News, which is run inexpensively even for an after- 
noon paper. The Times-Herald prior to Mr. Kohl- 
saat’s purchase was earning money at the rate of $150,- 
000 a year. What, if any, effect its amazing political 
flop and the establishment of a Democratic rival will 
have upon its fortunes it is too early to say. The 
Inter-Ocean and Record have not been regarded as 
profitable properties, nor have the Evening Post or 
Mail. ; 

Chicago is an Associated Press town, all its dailies 
except the Chronicle, Mail and Dispatch being clients 
or members of that organization. Victor F. Lawson, 
of the News and Record, is president of the Asso- 
ciated Press, and Melville E. Stone, founder of the 
Daily News, is its general manager. It is probable 
that more money is spent on special correspondence 
in Chicago than New York dailies, as they habitually 
cover a larger field. 

It is hardly worth while to gu into the history of 
Chicago journalism except in the cases of the news- 
papers which developed into the great journalistic 
properties of to-day. The first daily, the Chicago 
American, founded in 1887, became, after divers 
transfigurations, the Evening Journal. Out of the 
Gem of the Prairie, founded in 1844, grew the Chi- 
cago Tribune. From the Post, started by J. W. 
Sheahan, whom Storey displaced as editor of the Times 
in 1861, sprung first the Chicago Republican, which 
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Charles A. Dana and J. B. McCullagh strove vainly 
to establish, and its heir and successor the Inter- 
Ocean. The host of little papers which rose and fell, 
founded to serve some political ambition or to ad- 
vance some political theory, it would be idle to tell 
off in detail here. The journalistic graveyard in 
Chicago is not old enough to be picturesque, but it is 
well filled. 


THE TRIBUNE PAST AND PRESENT. 


The first Tribune ever published in the world, so 
far as known, made its appearance in Chicago, in 
April or May, 1840. Its existence was but brief. The 
present Chicago Tribune, to which no Chicago news- 
paper man would deny the right to first place ina 
list of Chicago newspapers, was established in June, 
1847, on the wreck of an earlier paper which rejoiced 
in the somewhat bucolic title the Gem of the Prairie. 
Among the founders of the new paper was Joseph K. 
C. Forresé, still known in Chicago journalism. The 
first edition of the Tribune was four hundred copies, 
Its Sunday edition to-day exceeds one hundred and 
eighty thousand copies. Changes in the ownership 
and staff were frequent during its early days, but it 
would be tedious now to recount them in detail. 
John L. Scripps, postmaster of Chicago during Lin- 
coln’s administration ; William Bross, afterward Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Illinois; Thomas J. Waite and 
Gen. William Duane Wilson came to the paper in its 
first five years and left it again. Scripps and Bross 
started a rival journal called the Democratic Press, 
which, after six years, was absorbed by the Tribune, 
Mr. Bross remaining a part proprietor of that paper 
until the time of his death. 

In 1853 Joseph Medill—who for a little more than 
twenty years has been the Tribune, and whom Chi- 
cagoans wish might always be its head and front— 
joined the staff. The paper was apparently thriving. 
The next year it began to take the Associated Press 
dispatches—which Mr. Horace White inconveniently 
remembers were occasionally refused it because of its 
non-payment of dues—and the year after it rose to the 
dignity of a Hoe steam press. Its prosperity seems to 
have been all on the surface, however. T. H. Stew- 
art and J. C. Vaughan, who had been part proprietors 
of the paper, dropped out suddenly, Alfred Cowles 
succeeding Mr. Vaughan as business manager. Three 
months after the absorption of the Democratic Press 
the combined papers, then called the Press and Trib- 
une, went into bankruptcy. 

The owners of the paper were not discouraged, 
however. Having faith in their field and in them- 
selves they secured a three years’ extension of their 
debts and discharged them all in twenty-one months. 
The word Press was dropped from the title in 1860 
and a year later the Tribune Company was incorpo- 
rated with C. H. Ray, Joseph Medill, Alfred Cowles, 
William Bross and John L. Scripps as incorporators. 
A year later *‘Long” John Wentworth’s Chicago 
Democrat was absorbed and the Tribune was in the 
full tide of its succcessful career. Changes in the 
editorship of the paper were frequent during the ’60s. 

















Dr. Ray held the post from 1861 until the latter part 
of 1863, when he was succeeded by Mr. Medill, whoin 
turn retired in 1867 to make way for Horace White, 
who had purchased the interest of J. L. Scripps. 
Immediately after the Chicago fire, in which the 
Tribune, like every other daily, was burned out, Mr. 
Medill was elected Mayor on what was called the fire- 
proof ticket, which bore, too, the name of Carter H. 
Harrison, in later years proprietor of the Chicago 
Times. The occasion was one demanding of a Mayor 
his unremitting efforts, for the city lay in ashes, its 
finances were disarranged, its people beggared. The 
cares of office bore heavily upon Mr. Medill, and be- 
fore the expiration of his term he obtained a leave of 
absence and went to Europe. While there he negoti- 
ated with Horace White and Alfred Cowles for 
enough stock in the paper to give him a controlling 
interest. The sale was consummated, Mr. White 
parting with his entire interest and Mr. Cowles re- 
taining a portion of his. It is asserted that the 
sellers believed they had put so high a price upon their 
stock that the purchaser would be unable to meet the 
deferred payments and thus they would be able to 
take the paper back again. But Mr. Medill, with 
characteristic sagacity, immediately made such re- 
ductions in the expenditures of the paper that he was 
able to meet all his payments out of its net earnings. 
Since his acquirement of the controlling interest he has 
absolutely dominated the paper in every department. 
Though away from Chicago much of the time, par- 
ticularly in winter, he contributes almost daily to the 
editorial page, upon which the careful reader can 
always pick out the chief’s forceful and telling edi- 
torial writing. It is the expressed ambition of every 
editorial writer in Chicago to equal ‘“‘ old Joe Medill” 
in style and force. Whenaway from Chicago he keeps 
in constant touch with his paper by the lavish use of 
the telegraph, and his criticisms upon each issue of 
the paper as it reaches him are trenchant and sug- 
gestive. When at home he reads all the editorial 
proofs daily, having them sent to his home and keep- 
ing them there, interlining, changing and patching 
until the night editor, waiting to make up the edi- 
torial page, is driven to the verge of madness. There 
is a story in the Tribune office that Mr. Medill’s pas- 
sion for interlineations is so great that he has been 
known to interpolate matter of his own in the letter 
of an angry or a carping subscriber and then in a 
trenchant editorial demolish the views which he him- 
self has ascribed to the hapless orrespondent. This, 
however, may be wanton slander. In person Mr. 
Medill is tall, slender, white haired and with a slight 
stoop, the effect of advancing years. He has not had 
a photograph taken since he was Mayor. Though 
necessarily withdrawn from the'rougher activities of 
politics he is still a power in ihe Republican party, 


which he helped to form and to which he gave its’ 


name. He has held but one national office—that of 
Civil Service Commissioner—to which he was ap- 
pointed by President Grant, and which he resigned. 
Though a loyal Republican, he has never subordi- 
nated his individuality to his party. Though not 
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in control of the paper when it deserted the Re- 
publican ranks to support Horace Greeley, he has 
shown almost equal independence in later years 
by opposing the tariff policy which has come to be 
the Republican party’s distinctive doctrine. Indeed, 
there are Republicans in Illinois too partisan to admit 
the loyalty of the Tribune to the party, 
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JOSEPH MEDILL. 


The actual management of the Tribune rests with 
R. W. Patterson, Jr., the son-in-law of Mr. Medill, 
who has devoted his whole business life to the paper. 
In his twenty-two years’ service he has filled nearly 
every post in which newspaper experience was to be 
gained, and enjoys now an exact knowledge of the 
details of work both in the editorial and business de- 
partments of the paper which any newspaper man 
might envy him. William van Benthuysen, the 
managing editor, has been with the Tribune twelve 
years, the last three in his present position. His 
way has been worked upward from the reporter’s 
desk, and his position to-day is the very foremost 
among salaried newspaper men in Chicago. He is 
remarkably fertile in ideas, and has a nice taste in 
typography which makes each Sunday’s Tribune 
blossom out with novelties in the way of ornamental 
heads and decorative illustrations that are at once the 
envy and the despair of itsrivals. What the Tribune 
is outside of its politics may be justly credited to its 
managing editor, and Chicagoans who owe allegiance 
to other political gods are very apt to say that outside 
of its politics the Tribune is the best paper in Chi- 
cago. 

The dean of the Tribune staff is George P. Upton, 
the leading editorial writer, who adopted the singular 
course of graduating from the school of war corre- 
spondence into the position of musical critic and there- 
after becoming a vigorous writer of political edi- 
torials. Incidentally Mr. Upton has been city editor 
and night editor of the Tribune, held once the protean 
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position of art, musical, dramatic and literary critic 
and in his leisure moments found time to write ‘‘ The 
Standard Operas,” ‘‘The Standard Oratorios” and 
other useful hand-books on musical subjects. Asso- 
ciated with him on the editorial page is Fred Hall, 
the veteran city editor, about whom more stories are 
told than of any journalist in Chicago, but whose 
modesty is of so exaggerated a sort that he desires 
nothing be said of him in print. In defiance of this 
wish, however, it may be said that to be ‘‘ as good a 
city editor as Fred Hall” is a high newspaper ambi- 
tion in Chicago. Prof. Elias Colbert, once professor 
of astronomy in the old Chicago University, also 
writes for the editorial page, treating of scientific 
subjects mainly. Once a year the professor abandons 
the cry bones of science for the annual dinner—now 
honored by nearly a score of repetitions—with white 
haired Harry Scovil, the first news editor of the Chi- 
cago Times and a veteran whom the youngsters in 
Chicago journalism—and the oldsters, too—love to 
honor. 

Robert W. Ransom, night editor, and John D. 
Sherman, city editor, are gentlemen upon whom 
much of the responsibility for the excellence of the 
Tribune rests. That they have well administered 
their trust is demonstrated by the fact that they are 
veterans in the service of a paper which has a cavalier 
way of dispensing with incompetents. The Sunday 
Tribune, which leads allits competitors in circulation, 
owing largely to the unwisdom of its rivals in per- 
mitting it to give away chromos for months before 
they followed suit, is in the hands of E. L. Bertrand, 
a comparatively late comer in Chicago, but a gentle- 
man of wide journalistic experience in the West and 
at the national capital. E. J. McPhelim, the dra- 
matic critic, and H. R. Heaton, the artist, merit 
special mention in connection with the Tribune, which 
they both adorn—the one with what comes as near 
pure literature as any newspaper writing in the 
country, the other with the admirably drawn and 
delicately humorous ‘‘ Events of the Week” cartoon 
every Sunday. 

THE VANISHED CHICAGO ‘ TIMES.” 


In his volume of journalistic reminiscences the late 
Frank B. Wilkie, who was for years Wilbur F. 
Storey’s closest business associate, describes that old 
man terrible at the threshold of death crying, ‘“‘I do 
not want the Times perpetuated. I wish that the 
paper I have made shall die with me.” That wish 
has been fulfilled, if not literally yet in effect. The 
Times was a long time dying, but it began even be- 
fore the death of its great editor. Its decline com- 
menced when his failing mental powers made him 
the prey of sycophants and parasites of every kind. 
The curse which seems to have attached to all with 
which Storey was associated descended most heavily 
upon his newspaper. Plunged into litigation from 
the moment of his death, mismanaged, betrayed, 
plundered, passing from hand to hand through a suc- 
cession of owners, each of whom dealt it some new 
wound, it finally disappeared from sight in March of 
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this year, being consolidated with its vigorous and 
prosperous young rival, the Herald, under the joint 
ownership of James W. Scott and Henry W. Hawley. 
To-day the huge Times building, old and battered, 
but still the most commodious and most convenient 
newspaper building, stands empty and dreary on its 
bustling corner, a dumb memorial to the genius of 
Wilbur F. Storey and a melancholy spectacle to the 
newspaper men of Chicago. 








HENRY W. HAWLEY. 


Perhaps never a newspaper had so dramatic a career 
as the Chicago Times. Its history would be fit theme 
for a latter day Balzac, a forceful chapter in the 
“American Comédie Humaine.” Only forty-one 
years old when extinguished, it had survived fright- 
ful vicissitudes, achieved the most resplendent 
triumphs. They who hold that a newspaper is greater 
than its maker will find a telling argument against 
their theory in the fact that the greatness of the 
Times began and ended with Storey. Before him it 
was nothing, after him it was decadent. Founded in 
1854 purely to meet a fancied political need—it was 
intended for the political organ of Stephen A. Doug- 
las—it languished for several years, though edited by 
so forceful an editor as James W. Sheahan. In 1860 
it went into bankruptcy, Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick 
buying the slender plant and the doubtful good will. 
To be sure that time was one of distress in every 
Chicago newspaper office. The Democratic Press, 
owned by John L. Scripps and William Bross, gave 
up the struggle for existence at this time, being ab- 
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sorbed by the Chicago Tribune. ‘‘Long” John 
Wentworth’s Chicago Democrat dragged along, its 
losses being defrayed out of the ample private fortune 
of its owner, until 1861, when its publication was 
abandoned. The Tribune itself was in sore straits 
and Horace White, who was then Associated Press 
agent in Chicago, notes that twice in the latter end 
of the 50s he was compelled to cut off the paper’s 
news report because of its failure to meet its bills. 
Even Cyrus McCormick with his large means found 
the Times too heavy a burden to carry and he sold it 
to Wilbur F. Storey, then a Michigan journalist, in 
1861. 

There seem to be two ways of making a newspaper 
great: to make it popular and to make it unpopular. 
Each has its votaries and each method has produced 
its great journalistic successes. You will find pub- 
lishers whose constant study is to make as few enemies 
for their paper as possible, to give as little offense as 
may be while still printing the news and professing 
to éxpress editorial opinions. These are the journalists 
who hold that the paper should reflect the opinions 
of its readers rather than strive to lead them. Doubt- 
less they form a majority of the newspaper publishers 
of the present day and have a record of many jour- 
nalistic successes to their credit. On the other hand, 
there are newspapers which have thrived on un- 
popularity. Their editors are either indifferent to 
public opinion or strive to dominate it. The editor of 
one of the most widely circulated newspapers in the 
west said once to the writer, ‘‘It is a gross blunder 
to make any sacrifices to make friends for a news- 
paper. The friends of a newspaper are people who 
either want you to print something which ought to 
be left out, or leave out something which ought to be 
printed.” Storey was one of the editors who scorned 
to make any concessions to his readers. Hemadethe 
sort of a newspaper he liked and refused to modify it 
in conformation to the desires of the community in 
which it was published. For that class generically 
known as ‘prominent citizens” he had a fierce 
hatred—bred perhaps of the social ostracism to which 
they condemned him—and he attacked and ridiculed 
them with malignant virulence. Withal his paper 
prospered hugely. "There was a brief period, before 
the war made enormous demand for newspapers, 
when the enterprise languished and Storey was on 
the point of relinquishing his paper and returning to 
Michigan, but the tide once turned the flood bore him 
smoothly on to fortune. It was characteristic of the 
man that in the midst of the war fever, in a city and 
a state which gave largely of their best citizenship to 
swell the northern armies, he should have assume i an 
attitude of bitter hostility to the Union authorities. 
No newspaper was ever more fiercely cursed than the 
Chicago Times during the dark days of the war and 
none ever thrived so greatly upon the objurgations of 
its foes. General Burnside conferred the final gift of 
fortune upon Storey by suppressing the paper for two 
days at the point of the bayonet because of some 
peculiarly seditious utterances he discovered in it. 
When its publication was recommenced—the order 
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for its suppression having been revoked by President 
Lincoln—it was the most widely known newspaper 
in America and its circulation bounded upward in 
unprecedented fashion—a fact which led one of the 
editors to genially remark to General Burnside in 
later years that the Chicago Times owed its power 
and prosperity to that redoubtable warrior’s inter- 
ference with the liberty of the press. This was the 
single occasion on which the publication of the paper 
was interfered with by the military, though threats 
of less orderly attacks upon the office were rife 
throughout the war period. Many regiments return- 
ing from the front through Chicago sent word ahead 
of their intention to sack the office of ‘‘Old Storey’s 
copperhead Times,” but the threat was never fulfilled. 
The office, however, was always ready for a siege. 
Loaded muskets and hand grenades were kept in con- 
venient spots and an ingenious arrangement was 
made whereby, in case of attack, the rooms on the 
lower floor could be instantly filled with scalding 
steain from the boilers. 

The close of the war found the Times on the very 
crest of the wave of prosperity. Storey then began 
to display his marvelous qualities as a news gatherer. 
The telegraph service of his paper was the marvel of 
the journalistic craft in all cities. He dispatched a 
special correspondent to Europe and maintained his 
own cable service—something no Chicago newspaper 
does to-day, all being mere clients of New York 
journals. This was the golden age of the Times, the 
era of its special cable of the revised New Testa- 
ment. The people who hated it for its opinions had 
to take it for its news. It was absolutely fearless, 
wholly independent, scrupulously honest. Its editor 
was grim, intolerant, dogmatic, a pessimist, but every 
line in his editorial page expressed his honest convic- 
tions. His paper was unpurchasable for money or 
for political honors, 

To sketch the decadence of the Times, which began 
with the failure of its owner’s mental powers, would 
be adreary task as well as one too long for the scope of 
this article. When the broken old man, his mind shat- 
tered by excesses of work and of dissipation, began to 
rear that white marble palace on the boulevard which 
swallowed up a fortune without reaching completion, 
his paper began its downward course. While he was 


’ wandering in the vagaries of spiritualism, yielding 


allegiance to a fabled spirit whom he called ‘ Little 
Squaw,” the Times was being swiftly wrecked. It 
was at this period that the gross indecencies, the 
memory of which clings more tenaciously to the 
Times than the fame of its journalistic triumphs, sul- 
lied its columns. When the old man died disinte- 
gration of the newspaper had already set in. Em- 
ployees robbed and betrayed it. His matrimonial 
complications plunged his estate into litigation. Re- 
ceivers became necessary and the courts—after the 
intelligent practice of American judges—appointed 
gentlemen who knew absolutely nothing about the 
business of a newspaper. A rival journal, the Globe, 
was started and was systematically fostered and aided 
at the expense of the Times by Times employees. 
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Finally by a herculean effort the paper was dragged 
out of the courts and sold to a syndicate headed by 
James J. West. This new ownership was short 
lived. West was brilliant and sensational in his 
methods, but having too little capital soon fell into 
financial straits, and, resorting to more or less dubious 
means to relieve himself, was finally ejected by his 
fellow stockholders. Then followed a brief period 
during which the paper was owned and managed by 
H. J. Huiskamp, a wealthy Iowa manufacturer, with 
Joseph R. Dunlop as managing editor. These gentle- 
men in turn sold in 1891 to Carter H. Harrison, the 
veteran Mayor of Chicago, who purchased the paper 
to furnish a career for his sons and, incidentally, to 
supply himself with an organ in the next mayoralty 
contest. Upon his assassination the paper passed into 
the hands of the sons, Carter H. and William Preston 
Harrison, who by making it a very radical, fearless 
and thoroughly Democratic sheet, vastly extended 
its circulation, but suffered a loss in advertising pat- 
ronage. The business community looked with little 
toleration upon a paper which preached free silver, 
which justified strikes, which had no word of condem- 
nation for Coxey, which refused to jumble up popu- 
lism, socialism and anarchy in one formula of sweeping 
condemnation. A method of disciplining the refrac- 
tory paper, more effective if less dramatic than that 
employed by General Burnside was adopted. The 
advertising fell off rapidly and before very long the 
Harrison brothers dropped out, leaving the paper to 
the joint ownership of Adolph Kraus and Henry W. 
Hawley. The latter soon acquired sole ownership 
and speedily consummated an arrangement with the 
late James W. Scott by which the Times was consoli- 
dated with its sole rival in the Democratic field, the 
Chicago Herald. 

The Times was always an Ishmaelite. Thespirit of 
opposition, of non-comformity with the established 
order, seemed to cling about the halls of its grim, 
gray castle and infect all who entered therein. New 
owners came determined to make the paper as com- 
monplace as its contemporaries, intent upon re-es- 
tablishing it in the good will of the community by 
cautious and conservative policy, but soon, too, they 
found themselves drifting into the attitude of oppo- 
sition, embroiled in quarreis with a united press of 
conservatism arrayed against them. It was the part 
of the Times to create discord in a journalistic 
orchestra, which otherwise was joined in perfect 
harmony. This part it played with consistency and 
courage until it passed from sight. 

THE CHICAGO ‘‘ HERALD’S”” SUCCESSFUL CAREER. 

The Chicago Herald, with which the Times has 
been consolidated, the names of the two papers being 


hyphenated, is with one exception the youngest morn- 
ing daily in Chicago. It was started in May, 1881, a 


time when the deterioration of the Times had become 
so evident that the field for a.new Democratic news- 
Audacity characterized the 
The whole band of 


paper was clearly ripe. 
establishment of the new paper. 
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its founders had scarcely capital enough to conduct 
it for a week, but they were all practical, brilliant 
newspaper men who believed they had encountered 
the opportunity of their lives and gave up present 
pay in the hope of a golden future. James W. Scott, 
then part owner of the Hotel Reporter and destined 
to become later one of the best known journalists in 
the United States, headed the penniless syndicate. 
With him were David Henderson, now a successful 
theatrical manager, William D. Eaton, Slason Thomp- 
son, then a successful dramatist, now editor of the 
Chicago Evening Journal, John F. Ballentine, who 
in later years became managing editor of the Chicago 
Morning News, and other bright journalists who have 
acquired distinction. The first year was stormy, as 
might be expected of the early days of a newspaper 
founded—as one of its projectors phrases it—‘‘on a 
gross capital of $50.” Frank W. Palmer, a gentleman 
of some means, who in later years became Postmaster 
of Chicago and Public Printer at Washington, was 
brought into the combination and enjoyed a brief and 
not altogether profitable term as editor. Finally 
the inevitable concession to capital was made and 
a controlling interest in the Herald was sold to Mr. 
John R. Walsh, a banker and the head of the West- 
ern News Company, within two years from the es- 
tablishment of the paper. 

John R. Walsh is one of the most interesting char- 
acters in Chicago and his retirement from journalism 
—though he insists it is final—is so recent as to justify 
some characterization of him in this article. Bred in 
the hard school of early poverty and boyhood priva- 
tions, he has raised himself by persistent work to the 
highest station in the business community. The story 
is current of him that as a boy, peddling newspapers, 
he declared that his ambition was to own a bank, a 
newspaper and a railroad. This ambition, if indeed 
it was ever expressed, has been more than satisfied in 
his later years. The foundation of his fortune was 
laid in the business of selling newspapers, both those 
of Chicago and of the eastern cities. He was quick 
to grasp the value of expedition in this service, and 
by his painstaking study of methods for getting his 
papers to his patrons ahead of those of his rivals soon 
secured the practical monopoly of the business in the 
region surrounding Chicago. Out of this grew the 
Western News Company, of which he was for a long 
time the head, retiring from it to give his best efforts 
to the Chicago National Bank, of which he is the 
president. ™ 

When a new enterprise of speculative character is 
carried to triumphant success there is always heated 
discussion as to who is entitled to the credit. Four 
men were actively and prominently identified with 
the Herald during the period of its rise to power, and 
friends of each are inclined to rank him first in the 
list of its makers: John R. Walsh, James W. Scott, 
business manager and publisher, Martin J. Russell, 
editor-in-chief for years, and Horatio W. Seymour, 
editorial writer and later managing editor ; each and 
all contributed greatly to the Herald’s triumph. Dif- 
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ficult indeed it would be to determine which of the 
four might best have béen spared. The abundant 


capital which Mr. Walsh controlled was doubt- 
less of prime service to the young and struggling 
paper, but his money was the least valuable thing 
he gave the paper. for it happened that he came 
in just as the days of doubt and penury were 
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THE ‘‘ TIMES-HERALD” BUILDING. 


drawing to an end, and the period was brief 
after his connection with the paper when the care- 
ful financial management upon which he insisted 
did not make it at least self-supporting. By his 
forceful character, by his wide business connections, 
by his superb pluck and determination he gave the 
paper a character and standing in the community 
which few journals of such limited age have ever 
attained. It had no press franchise, and Mr. Walsh 
with dogged persistence built up the struggling 
United Press until it rivaled and for a time threat- 
ened to engulf the historic Associated Press. The 
magnificent Herald building, too, is a monument to 
Mr. Walsh’s liberality. Though practicing the virtues 
of thrift himself, living quietly and having nocostly 
pleasures, he was free-handed in his expenditures 
upon his newspaper, demanding no profit and cheer- 
fully devoting all his earnings to the further enlarge- 
ment of its scope and perfection of its plant. With 
a marvelous capacity for grasping detail, a phenom- 
enal memory, and, withal, that love of journalism 
which comes to all who have mingled in its activi- 
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ties, John R. Walsh, though he confine himself to his 
bank parlor, is as well-equipped a newspaper man as 
may be found in Chicago. 

Most widely known in connection with the Chicago 
Herald of all its chief figures was the late James W. 
Scott. There was justice in the wide measure of 
fame given him, for though only briefly the paper’s 
chief proprietor, he was prominently connected with 
the Herald from its birth until his death. Few men 
have enjoyed a wider acquaintanceship. The highest 
honors in the profession of journalism were his. 
President of the United Press, president of the Amer- 
ican Publishers’ Association, president of the Chicago 
Press Club, known personally to every prominent 
editor in the United States and to many in the capi- 
tals of Europe, James W. Scott made of his fourteen 
years’ service in daily journalism such a success as is 
achieved by but few men. He-was no journalist of 
the sanctum. Of a social nature, he frequented the 
clubs and social gatherings, drawing from his wide 
acquaintance with men daily suggestions for his 
newspaper. Not himself a writing journalist, he was 
prolific of helpful hints. In the daily editorial con- 
ferences which he established after becoming propri- 
etor of the Times-Herald no one contributed so greatly 
suggestions as he. He was a master, too, of the 
difficult art of managing a large staff of men, recon- 
ciling jealousies, stimulating ambition and so recog- 
nizing merit as to encourage every man to his best 
efforts. If he erred it was on the side of good nature, 
which made him liable to be egregiously imposed 
upon. 

THE ‘‘ TIMES-HERALD ” AND THE ‘‘ EVENING POST.” 

Early in 1895 Mr. Scott, with the aid of a few power- 
ful financial friends, purchased the Chicago Herald 
and the Evening Post from John R. Walsh. At the 
same time Henry W. Hawley,a young and successful 
journalist, who had made a notable record as proprie- 
tor of the Denver Times, purchased Adolf Kraus’ in- 
terest in the Chicago Times and became sole proprie- 
tor of that paper. Under the joint management of 
Messrs. Kraus and Hawley the Times had made great 
gains in circulation and prestige, but was still unprof- 
itable. The idea of consolidating the two newspa- 
pers occurred to Messrs. Scott and Hawley at almost 
the same moment, and was swiftly carried into effect, 
Mr. Hawley becoming managing editor of the Times- 
Herald. The combination was quickly shown to have 
been a wise one. The new paper was put at a stroke 
on a par with Chicago’s model—the Tribune—and the 
marked gain in its advertising receipts showed the fa- 
vor with which the move was regarded by the busi- 
ness community. But, as so frequently happens, the 
issue showed that ambition realized was for Mr. Scott 
only the prelude to the end for him of all things earthly. 
Six weeks after attaining that for which he had striven 
for years—the ownership of a great morning daily— 
he died suddenly in New York, whither he had gone 
for rest too long delayed. A week later Chicago was 
electrified by the news that H. H. Kohlsaat, a life- 
long active Republican, had bought the consolidated 
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papers, thus leaving the Democrats of Chicago and 
the whole Northwest without an organ. The issue 
of this singular enterprise is still in doubt, and it is 
not too much to say that the whole world of journal- 
ism is watching for its outcome. In business life and 
as proprietor of the Inter-Ocean Mr. Kohlsaat gave 
abundant evidence of audacity. Someof his big real 
estate ‘‘ deals” dazzled veteran Chicago speculators, 
and his expedients in pushing the Jnter-Ocean to the 
front were the wonder of the newspaper community. 
Never, however, did he essay anything so audacious 
as the editorship of the great Democratic daily of the 
Northwest. Himself a strong Republican, an earn- 
est advocate of protection, a close friend and sup- 


———— 


NIGHT EDITOR’S ROOM, ‘‘ TIMES-HERALD.” 


porter of Governor McKinley, he can scarcely com- 
plain if Democrats receive with doubt his protesta- 
tions that the Times-Herald is to be purely independ- 


ent under his management, and await proof. Many 
of the difficulties in Mr. Kohlsaat’s situation will be 
overcome by the force of his personality. Few men 
enjoy more wide popularity ; few stand so well with 
the business community, none have been more popu- 
lar wi:h their associates and employees. Possessing 
in a notable degree many of the best qualities of Mr. 
Scott, who was his close friend from their schoolboy 
days together in Galena, Mr. Kohlsaat is—if the ques- 
tion of politics be waived—the fittest man to succeed 
to Mr. Scott’s editorial chair. 

The editorial staff of the Times-Herald is to-day 
second to none in Chicago. The managing editor, 
Cornelius McAuliffe, isa marvel of industry and a 
paragon of discretion. He conducted the Evening 
Post from the day of its foundation until the day 
when H. W. Hawley retired from the managing 
editorship of the Times-Herald. Of Mrs. Margaret 
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F. Sullivan, the chief editorial writer, fitting char- 
acterization is made elsewhere in this article, as also 
of Mrs. Holden—known widely by her pen name 
‘* Amber.” Maj. Moses P. Handy and Miss Kate 
Field are among the special writers who have been 
added to the staff since Mr. Kohlsaat’s accession to 
power. Walter Wellman, the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Times-Herald, is a veteran in its 
service and has carried its banner in such remote 
regions as the Arctic zone, whither he went in 
search of the Pole, and the Windward Islands, where 
he sought for the first landing place of Columbus. 
The places of less prominence, but equal value to the 
paper, are all creditably filled by men who accept 
cheerfully the hard lot which compels the sacrifice of 
personal identity to the service of the paper. 

The Evening Post, which recently moved from its 
own building into the magnificent Herald build- 
ing, was founded five years ago by John R. Walsh, 
James W. Scott and Azel F. Hatch. Though prac- 
tically owned by the Herald company an attempt 
was made to keep the two papers distinct in the 
minds of the public by housing them in different 
buildings and avoiding any systematic co-operation 
between their staffs. This effort, though costly, 
signally failed. Chicagoans persistently regarded 
the Evening Post as only the afternoon edition of the 
Herald, and, though it gained a large and distinctly 
high-class circulation, it has never attained high 
prestige or shown any marked individuality. It has 
been independent in politics, but the apparent desire 
to avoid partisanship or indeed the expression of any 
positive political opinions at all has resulted in the 
adoption for its editorial: page of a flippant tone 
which does not wear well, and which distinctly 
lessens the dignity of the paper. In its news and 
special features the Evening Post may justly be re- 
garded as one of the most admirable afternoon news- 
papers in the country. Its managing editor to-day is 
Mr. Sam. T. Clover, who is well maintaining the 
high standard set by his predecessor, Mr. MeAuliffe. 
A Sunday edition of the Evening Post was published 
for one year with such discouraging results that it 
was abandoned. Be 


THE CHICAGO ‘‘ INTER-OCEAN ”—REPUBLICAN ALWAYS. 


‘‘ Partisanship, persistent and always consistent,” 
would be perhaps a just and terse description of the 
dominant characteristic of the Inter-Ocean. Founded 
as a Republican organ by J. Young Scammon, whose 
Republicanism was of the most unquestioning type, 
it has ever remained true to the principles of its 
creator, though it soon passed out of his control. For 
nearly twenty-five years it has defended unceasingly 
the principles advocated by the Republican party. 
Its great rival in the Republican field ‘‘ Greeleyized ” 
in 1872, and unblushingly utters heresies on party 
questions in season and out of season, but the Jnter- 
Ocean goes unswervingly on its way an ever loyal 
servitor to the Republican party. Mr. William Penn 
Nixon, the present editor and publisher, who has 
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been with the paper almost since its birth, holds that 
a paper, like a church, should have a creed and live 
up to it. The creed of the Inter-Ocean has been 
patiently reiterated in its columns for nearly a quarter 
of a century, without other changes than those made 
by the Republican national convention. 

In 1872 the old Chicago Republican, which had 
never attained prosperity and to the waning fortunes 
of which the great fire dealt the fatal stroke, yielded 
up the ghost. Mr. Scammon bought its franchise 
and straightway started a new paper with the uncon- 
ventional name IJnter-Ocean. It was a singular 
hazard for a man whose fortune was already seriously 
crippled by the colossal calamity which laid Chicago 
inruin. Starting newspapers, even upon the humble 
scale which prevailed in Chicago in 1872, is a perilous 
pastime for people already tottering upon the edge of 
financial disaster. But to a man of his vigorous per- 
sonality and indomitable combativeness the opportu- 
nity to secure a newspaper with which he might en- 
force his views upon the community and put his 
foes—whose numbers were not few—to confusion was 
a temptation not to be denied. Heedless of impend- 
ing business troubles, he essayed the doubtful enter- 
prise. Setting aside the conventional names borne 
by newspapers in a score of cities, he chose boldly an 
original and picturesque title—the Inter-Ocean. A 
public jaded by the wearisome reiteration of Suns 
and Tribunes and Times in a chain of cities from 
Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate, may well be grate- 
ful to Mr. Scammon for his courage in striking out 
boldly for a new idea. It may be doubted, however. 
whether the shareholders in his new enterprise had 
equal cause for gratulation, for it took many years to 

















THE ‘‘ INTER-OCEAN”™ BUILDING. 


WILLIAM PENN NIXON, 


teach the people that Inter-Ocean meant a newspaper. 
Before the lesson was fairly taught Mr. Scammon 
was forced through business reverses to relinquish 
the ownership of the paper, and it soon passed from 
the company organized by him into the ownership of 
the corporation which now controls it. 

The list of Mr. Scammon’s associates in the found- 
ing of the new paper bears the names of many men 
who have in later years attained national reputation. 
William Penn Nixon joined the staff as business 
manager two months after the paper was established. 
Elijah Halford, who became in later life the private 
secretary of President Harrison, was managing edi- 
tor. Frank W. Palmer, afterward Public Printer, 
Gilbert A. Pierce, United States Minister to Spain 
and Senator from North Dakota, and Melville E. 
Stone, general manager of the Associated Press, were 
members of the editorial force. As the paper gained 
in prosperity and influence it drew to it other bright 
and capable young men, who graduated from it to 
positions of eminence and influence in the world of 
journalism and politics. William E. Curtis, the first 
chief of the Bureau of Pan-American Republics, 
received his journalistic education on the Jnter-Ocean. 
So, too. did Robert P. Porter, the former chief of the 
Census Bureau, now as ever a forceful journalistic 
advocate of the economic theories held by the Repub- 
lican party. 

More than any other newspaper in Chicago the Inter- 
Ocean has represented the personality and the convic- 
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tions of oneman. Mr. Nixon dominates it to-day no 
more ‘thoroughly perhaps than Mr. Medill dominates 
the Tribune, but his rule has been practically co-exist- 
ent with the life of the paper. One who knows the Inter- 
Ocean may justly feel that he knows its editor, while 
he who enjoys the friendship of Mr. Nixon can at all] 
times forecast with almost perfect accuracy the course 
of the newspaper upon any given public issue. It is 
this straightforward pursuit of a never changing 
ideal, this undeviating progress along a path which 
never wanders, that gives the Inter-Ocean its character 
and its strength. Canvassers for rival newspapers 
will tell you that there is no subscriber so hard to lure 
from his allegiance as he who takes the Inter-Ocean. 
Demonstrations of the superior excellence of other 
journals fall on deaf ears. ‘‘I am used to the Inter- 
Ocean, I know what to expect of it and I don’t want 
to change” is the usual response to the blandishments 
of the emissaries of its rivals. As for the subscribers 
to its weekly, it is a common saying in Chicago that 
the Inter.Ocean might as well have its mailing list 
stereotyped, as the only thing which leads a sub- 
scriber to discontinue his subscription is death. It is 
interesting to consider how much the loyalty of its 
subscribers to the paper may be due to the loyalty of 
the paper itself and its staff to each other. The 
periodical ‘‘shake-ups” that unsettle almost every 
other newspaper office in Chicago have no parallel in 
the Inter-Ocean. Members of its editorial staff have 
grown gray-haired in its service. Fifteen years’ con- 


tinued labor in its behalf is no exceptional record. 


The editorial staff in its harmony and good-fellowship 
closely resembles a great family. It would seem that 
the kindly spirit of the editor-in-chief—of whom his 
bitterest political antagonists speak only words of re- 
spect and admiration—has permeated the entire force 
—as it certainly has fixed the character of the paper. 
Himself broad minded, an idealist and a humani- 
tarian, William Penn Nixon has made his paper a 
leader in every work of civic improvement or philan- 
thropy. The influence of the Inter-Ocean in behalf of 
any local reform is never soughtin vain. Its attitude 
toward such agencies for municipal regeneration as 
the Civic Federation is always that of a defender and 
champion. Partisan as it is,it has not hesitated to 
attack Republican municipal officials who have be- 
trayed their trust nor to oppose corrupt Republicans 
seeking public office. Its editor is a good citizen as 
well as a good Republican, and ranks his duty as a 
citizen above his duty to his party. His service to his 
party, too, has been rendered for public spirited 
reasons only. In his youth he held political office, 
sitting for two terms in the Ohio Legislature, but 
since his residence in Chicago, though at all times 
trusted and relied upon by Republican leaders, na- 
tional and local, he has neither held nor sought public 
office of any kind. Personally the quietest, least self- 
assertive of men, Mr. Nixon does not lack courage. 
Perhaps the most striking illustration of this quality 
is to be found in the hard fight his paper is to-day 
making against the inequatities of the present money 
system and the encouragement it is giving to the 
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friends of silver. Recent occurrences leave no doubt 
that what may be called the business community of 
Chicago, the great financial agencies and the mer- 
chants, of whom an editor must think twice ere he 
offend, are inclined to resent agitation of the currency 
question. The other morning dailies with one accord 
are preaching the gospel of gold. The Jnter-Ocean 
alone stands for bimetallism and shows no signs of 
waver in the fight even though it antagonize the most 
powerful interests in Chicago. 

Under Mr. Nixon the IJnter-Ocean has been an 
editor’s newspaper rather than a business-office news- 
paper —a distinction which newspaper men will 
readily understand. It has been his policy rather to 
eschew the catch-penny devices which—to the con- 
tinual regret of old-fashioned journalists—certainly 
have proved efficient in extending the circulation of 
newspapers though they decidedly lowered the dig- 
nity of the journalistic calling. But for a period the 
Inter-Ocean was a leader in coupon schemes, colored 
supplements, guessing contests and the like. It was 
in May, 1891, that the Chicago newspaper world was 
profoundly stunned by the news that Mr. Herman H. 
Kohlsaat had purchased a controlling interest in the 
Inter-Ocean and was to take the active management 
of the paper. At first people laughed. The man 
who had thus suddenly sprung into the centre of the 
journalistic arena was not only not a trained news- 
paper man but had made his large fortune ina calling 
which, honorable enough in itself, imparted a rather 
burlesque tone to his newly announced ambitions. 
He was a highly successful baker who, besides devel- 
oping to its utmost the large wholesale business of 
an established Chicago bakery, had hit upon the idea 
of furnishing a ready market for its output by con- 
ducting cheap eating houses in the business districts. 
The crowded restaurant with a circular counter at 
which the hero of Henry B. Fuller’s novel, ‘“‘ The 
Cliff-Dwellers,” sat on a high stool devouring coffee 
and rolls and exchanging commonplaces with the pert 
cashier, is a type of the establishments which made 
Mr. Kohlsaat rich and which furnished the para- 
graphers of rival newspapers with stores of culinary 
similes to decorate the witticisms with which they 
hailed the new recruit to the journalistic army. But 
the chorus of laughter did not last long. Mr. Kohl- 
saat went at his new task with characteristic vigor 
and enterprise. The business office methods for 
pushing circulation were applied to the Inter-Ocean as 
never before. What newspaper men have come to 
call irreverently the ‘‘ coupon fake” was employed 
by the Inter-Ocean first and most successfully in Chi- 
cago. It was no uncommon sight to see the corner 
of Madison and Dearborn streets crowded with peo- 
ple buying Inter-Oceans for the sake of the coupons 
which might be exchanged for some illustrated pub- 
lication. The circulation rose rapidly. A perfecting 
press, which printed illustrations in several colors— 
the first of its kind ever installed in a newspaper 
office—was added to the plant and produced immedi- 
ate effect on the circulation of the Sunday edition. 
In originating such devices for catching the public 
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attention Mr. Kohlsaat was unusually successful, and 


the effect of his efforts upon the circulation and ad- 
vertising business of the paper was so marked that 
the rival publishers, who had greeted him with deri- 
sion upon his entry to the journalistic field, began to 


seriously wish he would quit it again. That event 
came more suddenly than any one expected. Serious 
disagreement as to the policy of the paper having 
arisen, Mr. Nixon bought out his energetic associate 
and resumed entire control of the newspaper. Mr. 
Kohlsaat went into his retirement, which proved to 
be only temporary, having won the respect of all his 
rivals. The writer recalls hearing a newspaper pro- 
prietor remark, the day the change was announced, 
that every newspaper in Chicago was materially 
enhanced in value by Mr. Kohlsaat’s retreat. Yet 
vigorous as was his short campaign in the Inter-Ocean 
office the paper has lost no prestige since his with- 
drawal, but has won notable triumphs both political 
and of a business nature. 

Among the men who give character to the Inter- 
Ocean are Dr. O. W. Nixon, brother of the editor- 
in-chief, and Frank Gilbert, both editorial writers. 
Elwyn A. Barron, the dramatic critic, has a national 
reputation in his profession and as a dramatist and 
poet. Charles E. Nixon, musical critic and editorial 
writer, and W. H. Harper, the exchange editor, whose 
clever idea of competitive designs for a figure typical 
of Chicago resulted in the JInter-Ocean’s widely 
known ‘‘I will!” girl, stand in the front rank of their 
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profession in Chicago. W. H. Busbey, the managing 
editor, and L. W. Busbey, one of the best known 
political correspondents in the country, have been 
long with the paper and have added much its force 
and exceilence. 


THE ONE-CENT PAPERS OF CHICAGO. 


One-cent journalism is popular in Chicago. The 
successful penny papers here were born of the au- 
dacity of Melville E. Stone, the present general man- 
ager of the Associated Press. Mr. Stone’s ‘‘ audacity ” 
has since been dignified by the name of ‘‘ genius ”— 
the result of success. If he had failed it would prob- 
ably have been designated as ‘‘ folly.” The record of 
Mr. Stone in journalism covers a long period, but it 
was not until 1875 that he made the bold nove which 
gave birth to the Daily News, a 1-cent afternoon 
newspaper. At this time Victor F. Lawson was pub- 
lishing a paper in his native tongue—Scandinavian— 
and Stone arranged to issue his paper from Lawson’s 
office. Stone furnished. the brains, a fellow worker 
named Dougherty contributed some experience and 
an Englishman named Megie supplied the money— 
$10,000. The first number of the new paper made its 
appearance Christmas day, 1875. At the end of the 
first year the stock in trade of the News consisted of 
brains and experience. 

Victor F. Lawson at this time was induced to enter 
the firm, and with his comparatively abundant re- 
sources the News was given fresh life. Lawson was 
the business manager and Stone remained its editor. ~ 
The latter had big ideas and he began to put them 
into operation. He bought ali the news there was in 
sight, using the best of it and throwing the remain- 
der in the waste basket. He introduced many new 
and surprising features and withal some very ex- 
pensive ones. Stone isa born detective, and he was 
not satisfied with merely printing the news about 
big criminal events. He not only exposed the nefari- 
ous Cook County ring in 1887, but directed the work 
of one of the big detective agencies in Chicago while 
it was engaged in securing the evidence. During the 
great railroad strike of 1877 his reporters patroled 
the strike district on horseback and the paper issued 
hourly editions. In the same year the failure of the 
State Savings Institution and the flight of its presi- 
dent to Europe gave Stone a great opportunity for 
newsgathering. His reporters traced the fugitive 
through Canada, followed him across the Atlantic, 
discovered him in Stuttgart and interviewed him. 

In 1881 the News began to issue a morning edition, 
which is now called the Record. It is one of the few 
morning papers whose proprietors have resisted the 
temptation to publish a Sunday edition, althorgh the 
Sunday papers are more profitable than any week-day 
edition. 

Mr. Stone’s health gave way under the severe strain 
of conducting two daily papers, which had also made 
him chief of a large detective bureau, and he sold his 
interest to his partner and went to Europe. 

As an evidence of his industry, the following anec- 
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dote was related of him after he became manager of 
the Associated Press : 


He had gone to Europe on one of his periodical 
“resting trips” accompanied by John Knickerbocker, 


a Chicago lawyer. A few weeks after they sailed 
Knickerbocker was again seen in Chicago. 

‘““Why,” said a friend, *‘ I thought you had gone 
to Europe !” 

“So I did,” replied the lawyer, ‘‘ but I went for 
rest and Mel Stone went with me. He would get 
me up every morning before daybreak, keep me on 
the rush all day and it would be midnight before I 
would get to bed. I concluded that I could get more 
rest by coming back to Chicago and going to work.” 

Since the time Mr. Lawson bought Mr. Stone’s in- 
terest, he has given his best thought and greatest 
attention to his morning paper. While its circula- 
tion is largest among the working classes it has 
more features distinctly literary than any other Chi- 
cago paper. The best known specialist on its staff 
is Eugene Field, whose ‘Sharps and Flats” column 
was for a long time the great attraction of its edi- 
torial page. Of late years the character of Mr. 
Field’s work has undergone a decided change. He 
started out as a humorist, and made a reputation 
in that line before coming to Chicago. He is essen- 
tially a poet, and his publications in verse are well 
known. He has gradually drifted away from the 
humoristic into the purely literary. Age has given 
him a seriousturn. In personal appearance Mr. Field 
is tall and slim, sleek and bald. 

William Elroy Curtis, Washington correspondent 


VICTOR F. LAWSON. 


of the Record, has long been one of the drawing cards 
of that paper. When Congress has not been in session 
Mr. Curtis has employed his time in writing special 
articles from various sections of the country. In this 
capacity he has visited every section of the United 
States. He has done some remarkable work in this 
line, and is now en route to Japan to write a series of 
articles on the probable effect that the war with 
China will have on the commercial business between 
the victorious nation and the United States. 

Another specialist on the Record is George Ade, a 
most prolific writer, whose ‘ Stories of the Street 
and Town ” appear daily on the editorial page. The 
demand for these street and character sketches has 
been so great that they are now regularly issued in 
book form. Mr. Ade is also a frequent contributor 
to the pictorial weeklies of the East. He has demon- 
strated that his chosen field of writing is practically 
inexhaustible. 

“Shop Talk on the Wonders of-the Craft” is a 
Record series that has a special interest for those of 
mechanical turn or taste. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Queer Sprigs of Gentility ” 
the Marquise de Fontenoy writes entertainingly of 
those who have become celebrated or notorious in the 
Old World capitals. It is a feature that one would 
rather expect to see in the 2-cent morning papers 
than in a penny journal, but in the line of distinct 
literary specials the Record so far has had no compet- 
itors in Chicago. 

A recent stroke of enterprise in the line of supply- 
ing special articles was in sending Trumbull White as 
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a steerage passenger to Europe to write a series of ar- 
ticles on the immigration question. These resulted 
in the introduction of a bill in Congress to amend the 
immigration laws, but it was too late in the session 
to secure its passage. 

Of late the paper has added to its literary features 
the publication of novels and novelettes dealing with 
-criminal mysteries. Prizes are given to readers who 
-send in proper solutions of the mystery involved pre- 
vious to the publication of the last chapter. This feat- 
ure has developed such popularity that the paper is 
now offering large prizes to authors for such stories. 

In Lincoln Park on the north side of Chicagois the 
Daily News Sanitarium, where infants and children 
from the tenement house districts are cared for dur- 
ing the summer months. Itis sustained by the Daily 
News Fresh Air Fund, made up of voluntary contri- 
butions and disbursed by the paper. This charity 
results from an investigation made by the paper in 
1887 into the heavy mortality among infants and 
children during the months of July and August. The 
experience of 1,300 physicians was obtained and they 
attributed it to the impure air of the tenement dis- 
tricts, and said that the first essential of infantile 
health and life during the summer months was fresh 
air. No salaries are paid to the officials connected 
with the Fresh Air Fund, so that every cent con- 
tributed is expended on the care of the children. 

The home of the morning Record and evening 
News is in the same building, although the former has 
an entrance on Madison street and the latter on Fifth 
avenue. 

Victor F. Lawson became sole proprietor of the two 
papers at the time he dissolved partnership with Mr. 
‘Stone, and still retains exclusive ownership. He 
ranks high as a business man and is to be credited 
with the financial success his two papers have made. 

C. H. Dennis is managing editor of the Record, 
and H. T. White occupies a similar position on the 
News. They are both newspaper men of wide experi- 
ence, and have maintained the news reputation first 
given the papers by Melville E. Stone. 


THE ‘‘CHRONICLE,” DEMOCRACY’S ONLY CHAMPION. 


Youngest of all the Chicago dailies is the Chronicle, 
which, doubtless, by the time this number of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS is published will be an accom- 
plished fact, but which, while this article was being 
written, was stillin a nascent state. Its reason for 
existence sprung first from the political apostasy of 
the Times-Herald under the Kohlsaat purchase, sec- 
ond from the fact that two unusually able Democratic 
newspaper man, Martin J. Russell and Horatio W. 
Seymour, were at the moment at leisure and able to 
devote their talents to the upbuilding of a new news- 
paper. Martin J. Russell is now Collector of the 
Port of Chicago. A man of middle age, he was born 
and bred in Chicago, growing up with the city and 
knowing well its history and the history of its notable 
citizens. He has mingled in the activities of politics 
as far as it is wise for an active journalist to join in 
them, and has held offices of honor and of emolu- 
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ment. His life since the close of the war—in which 
he served under the Stars and Stripes—has been spent 
wholly in journalistic work. Under Wilbur F. Storey 
in the palmy days of the Times he ran the newspaper 
gamut from reporter to chief editorial writer. Join- 
ing the staff of the Herald in the days of its youth, he 
became editor-in-chief and a heavy stockholder. If 
James W. Scott is to be credited with much of the 
business prosperity of that paper, Martin J. Russell 
deserves credit for fixing its political character and 
impressing upon it the principles of Democracy. An 
unusually fluent writer, with a nice and ready 
humor and a wide range of felicitous allusion, Mr. 
Russell is a model editor-in-chief. No editorial page 
over which he presides can be dull, no newspaper the 
political course of which he directs can go awry. He 
is the principal owner of the Chronicle and will 
devote to it the very considerable leisure which re- 
mains to him after discharging his duties as collector 
of Uncle Sam’s revenues at the port of Chicago. 

It is a felicitous feature of the organization of the 
Chronicle that the two men upon whose efforts its 
success will chiefly depend had served together for 
years before and together built up the Chicago Herald 
from a little four-page paper to the great metropoli- 
tan journal of its later days. Horatio W. Seymour, 
publisher and part owner of the Chronicle, is a vet- 
eran in Chicago journalism. In 1875 he joined the 
Chicago Times staff, serving that paper as telegraph 
editor and as night editor until 1883, when he went to 
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the Herald as editorial writer. Of the development 
of the Herald he was a spectator and in the work of 
advancing it he joined. Though an unusually logical 
and forceful editorial writer, he abandoned that work 
in 1887 for the managing editorship, which post he held 
until the consolidation of the Times and the Herald 
in the early days of 1895. For years Mr. Seymour 
has been regarded as the leader of his profession in 
Chicago. His judgment of news is unerring, his 
search for it unwearying, and his fertility of resource 
when obstacles are encountered boundless. No man- 
aging editor has had more enthusiastic follow- 
ers among his staff than he, and the loyalty of his 
subordinates, springing doubtless from the consider- 
ation he shows them, has been one of the prime 
sources of his strength. Bred to the printer’s case, 
he is an adept in the mechanical side of newspaper 
management. Much of the typographical neatness 
which made the Herald in its younger days famous was 
due to his painstaking care, and there is every reason 
to believe that the same high standard of typograph- 
ical excellence will be maintained in the Chronicle, 
which starts out with a plant capable of producing 
the very best mechanical effects. 

The Chronicle is to be an eight or ten page 1-cent 
daily paper ; Sundays 5 cents, and of size commensu- 
rate with that of tie other papers. Under ordinary 
circumstances the success of a new paper in Chicago 
might be held doubtful, but the singular situation of 
Chicago with over one hundred thousand Democratic 
voters and no Democratic paper seems to assure that 
there is a want, great if not long felt, for the Chroni- 
cle to fill. The new paper will have the United Press 
dispatches and a full special service. At this writing 
its staff, beyond H. J. Forker, managing editor, has 
not been selected. Charles Lederer, the widely known 
cartoonist of the Herald, has been reported as one of 
the staff of the Chronicle, the efforts of which in the 
cause of Democracy would be greatly aided by his 
vigorous work. 


THE ‘‘ EVENING JOURNAL,” CHICAGO'S VETERAN. 


The Chicago Evening Journal is the veteran of the 
Chicago newspaper forces. Founded upon the ruins 
of two predecessors—the Chicago American and the 
Express—it first saw the light in April of 1844, ten 
years before the establishment of the Chicago Times 
and three before that of the Tribune. Since its estab- 
lishment, despite the vicissitudes of its early days, 
it has never missed a regular day of issue, even exceli- 
ing all its contemporaries by publishing a paper on the 
day of the great fire. It has been always aconsistent 
Republican newspaper, and has been exceptionally 
fortunate in having had during almost all of its 
career some man of vigorous personality and fixed 
convictions for its editor-in-chief. It was established, 
like most of the early Chicago newspapers, for political 
ends only, owing its existence partly to the zeal of a 
few Chicagoans in the service of Henry Clay and 
partly to the desire of J. Young Scammon for a 
newspaper in which to carry on his perpetual warfare 
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with ‘“‘ Long” John Wentworth, of the Chicago 
Democrat. But when Clay went down in defeat the 
purely political element in the Journal’s ownership 
dropped out and the paper passed into the hands of 
the first member of that family of Wilsons by whom 
it has ever since been controlled. Richard L. Wilson 
was paragrapher of the Journal during the Clay cam- 
paign, and at its close he alone had pluck enough to 
carry the paper along. Old Chicagoans remember 
him as a faeileand pungent writer. Though crippled 
for life by the premature discharge of a cannon on 
the occasion of a celebration of the victory of Buena 
Vista, he carried on his newspaper work, dying in the 
harness in 1856. His brother, Charles L. Wilson, 
succeeded to the ownership of the Evening Journal. 
With him were associated Andrew Shuman, in later 
years Lieutenant-Governor of Illinois ; George P. Up- 
ton, now of the Chicago Tribune ; Horace White and 
Benjamin F. Taylor, known as a poet and an enter- 
taining writer of books of travel. Andrew Shuman 
was perhaps the strongest character ever connected 
with the paper. Coming from New York State with 
the warm recommendations of Thurlow Weed to 
smooth his path, he quickly made himself master of 
the political situation in Illinois and conferred upon 
the Journal an influence in political affairs not often 
enjoyed by afternoon newspapers. He was an able 
writer and a careful editor, while his political acumen 
made him a trusted leader of the Republican party 
in Illinois. He died suddenly in 1889 while still asso- 
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ciated with the Journal. Charles L. Wilson was 
sent to London as secretary of the United States 
legation there soon after the inauguration of Lincoln, 
of whom he had been a devoted supporter. John L. 
Wilson, his brother, conducted the paper during his 
absence and remained as its business manager after 
his return. 

To-day the ownership of the Evening Journal is 
vested in John R. Wilson, nephew of the three 
brothers who joined in the management of the paper 
in its early days, and Slason Thompson, who is 
its editor-in-chief. The paper has lost nothing of its 
political prestige under Mr. Thompson’s editorship. 
It is unquestionably the only newspaper in Chicago 
* to the editorial page of which people turn first upon 
picking it up. The dullness of an editorial page, 
which too many newspaper men mistake for dignity, 
Mr. Thompson abhors. His writing is always clear, 
lucid and forceful, often relieved by a touch of 
humor, usually very personal. The Journal is held 
a@ newspaper of surpassing dignity, but its editorial 
page is a sort of perpetual Donnybrook fair. As the 
Republicanism of the paper has never wavered in its 
half century of existence, the heads that suffer are 
usually those of Democrats, though on occasion the 
recalcitrant Republican feels the bludgeon. Mr. 
Thompson is a young man, a native of New Bruns- 
wick, aman of much literary cultivation, a lover of 
the classics and a good fighter. His newspaper ex- 
perience has been extensive, he having served in New 
York, San Francisco and Chicago, and filled almost 
every position on anewspaper. In collaboration with 
Clay Greene he wrote the successful comedy, 
‘*Sharps and Flats,” in which Robson and Crane ap- 
peared some fifteen years ago. For some time he ed- 
ited in Chicago a weekly newspaper of violent Know- 
nothing proclivities called America, which went the 
way of most weekly newspapers in that city. 

The Evening Journal of to-day is an ultra conserv- 
ative newspaper. There are those who think it a 
trifle sleepy, and it is certainly saved’ from being 
commonplace only by its editorial page. But its very 
conservatism is its chief value. Its circulation, which 
is small in comparison with that of some of its rivals, 
is of the very highest character. If it is sold little on 
the streets, it is still read widely in the homes, Ad- 
vertisers declare that it produces for them excellent 
results, and something of its character may be judged 
from the fact that it alone among Chicago afternoon 
dailies has a considerable amount of book advertising 
from the eastern publishers. Its owners have wisely 
maintained its price at two cents a copy, and it isnow 
and long has been a profitable property. 


THE ‘‘ MAIL” AND THE ‘‘ DISPATCH.” 


The Evening News, with its enormous circulation, 
superb mechanical facilities and practically inexhausti- 
ble revenues, has so thoroughly dominated the after- 
noon field in Chicago that its rivals, though they have 
been many, have usually met an early death. To-day, 
however, two 1-cent afternoon papers dispute with the 
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News the mastery of the field. Of these the Mailis the 
older, having been founded more than a decade ago 
by the late Frank Hatton, Postmaster-General and, 
later, editor and part proprietor of the Washington 
The tone of the Mail has always been light 
and vivacious. Though Republican in politics to-day 
it has in its not very long career represented every 
shade of politics. At one time it was connected with 
the Chicago Times, published in the same buiiding 
and owned by the same people. The 7imes was then 
strongly Democratic and its owners made the doubt- 
ful experiment of conducting the afternoon paper as 
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a bitter partisan Republican sheet. This policy un- 
questionably injured both papers. Indeed, it would 
have been a serious reflection upon the people of Chi- 
cago had not so glaring an instance of conscienceless 
journalism been rebuked. The chief proprietor of the 
Mail to-day is F. 8. Weigley, a lawyer, who gives 
scantly of his leisure time to the paper. C. M. Pep- 
per, for many years Washington correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune, and C. M. Schultz, who made a 
notable success of the St. Joseph, Mo., Daily News, 
are largely interested in the paper, and act respect- 
ively as editor and business manager. During its ex- 
istence the Mail has been served by some of the 
brightest minds in Chicago journalism. Stanley 
Waterloo, now a successful writer of fiction, was once 
its managing editor. Kirk La Shelle, writer of 
graceful poetry and to-day achieving success and 
fortune as a theatrical manager, served it long as 
dramatic critic. Clinton Snowden, who was manag- 
ing editor of the Times under Storey, had at one time 
a considerable interest in the Mail and was its busi- 
ness manager at the time Frank Hatton was editor. 
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‘The paper is now housed in the old Herald building, 
and is well equipped with all necessary machinery. 
It is a client of the United Press. 

The Chicago Dispatch is sui generis. Scarcely three 
years old, it is undeniably a success, though its victory 
has been won by methods repugnant to many news- 
jiaper men. It is an ultra-sensational newspaper of a 
sort of which New York is not without prosperous ex- 
emples. Its owner and editor, Joseph R. Dunlop, has 
iad along career in Chicago journalism, having been 
city editor of the Inter-Ocean and managing editor and 
editor-in-chief of the Chicago Times. His managing 
editor to-day is John C. Eckel. It may be said for the 
Dispatch that it is independent and fearless and has 
‘rendered more than one good service to the community. 
The remarkable success it has attained in so brief a 
time affords interesting illustration of the profit 
which sometimes is won in journalism merely by 
systematically call ng a spade a spade. 

THE GERMAN PRESS, 

The leading German paper of Chicago is the Illinois 
Staats-Zeitung, of which Postmaster Washington 
Hesing is the editor-in-chief. It was established in 
April, 1848, by Robert Bernhard Hoeffgen, but it was 
not until it came into the possession of George 
Schneider, in 1851, that it began to exert an influence 
in the community. Schneider was sent abroad in 
1861 and Anthony C. Hesing, father of the present 
editor, became the owner of the paper. Then it be- 
came a positive power in politics and began a stormy 
career. Its editor was called in the opposition press 
the ‘‘ Republican Boss of Chicago,” and he certainly 
was the ‘‘ power behind the throne” in the old Whig 
and Republican politics in Cook County. He recently 
died at a ripe age. 

When the war broke out President Lincoln sent 
Mr. Hesing a commission as Provost Marshal of the 
Chicago district, but he declined it in favor of Col. 
James. Later in life General Grant offered Mr. 
Hesing the post of internal revenue collector of Chi- 
cago, which he also declined. In 1870 he went to 
Europe and did not return until one week after the 
great fire of 1871. He was an ardent supporter of his 
brother editor, Joseph Medill, for Mayor on the fire- 
proof ticket of 1871. In 1873, Mr. Hesing was the 
hero of the people’s party. Through the influence of 
his paper and by great personal effort he united the 
Germans, the Irish, Scandinavians and Bohemians, 
and was instrumental in electing H. D. Calvin Mayor 
by a majority of tea thousand votes. 

He retired from the active management of the 
paper soon after the fire, and since that time Wash- 
ington Hesing has directed its course. Editor 
*“‘Wash” Hesing has long since become a national 
character, and while the forceful conduct of his paper 
has assisted in bringing this about, the paragraphers 
and funny men have done their share. Mr. Hesing 
has been blessed with a luxuriant growth of side 
whiskers, and the jokers of the press have seized upon 
this fact and exploited it until Mr. Hesing and his 
whiskers have become household words. 

Washington Hesing entered public life at the age 
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of twenty-two. In August, 1880, he was appointed a 


member of the Board of Education. As early as 1874 
he was tendered a nomination for Congress but de- 
clined it and conducted the campaign for Carter H. 
Harrison. 

Under his management the Staats-Zeitung has 
changed political front several times, but it is more 
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prosperous now than ever before in its history. While 
his duties as Po tmaster take the greater portion of 
his time, Mr. Hesing is able to Gevote some attention 
to the affairs of the paper and a very considerable share 
of his time to the activities of municipal politics. He 
is frank in declaring his ambitions, has twice sought 
the Democratic nomination for Mayor and is not 
wholly unsuspected of planning to enter the Tists 
again when occasion offers. 

No notice of the German press in Chicago, how- 
ever brief, would be complete without some mention 
of Herman Raster, the brilliant chief editorial writer 
of the Staats-Zeitung, whose untimely death at 
Baden Baden four years ago removed a significant 
figure from Chicago journalism and a trusted leader 
from the large German colony. 

The Freie Presse and the Abendpost fill the German 
afternoon field. Nearly every language of Europe is 
represented in the Chicago daily press, but most of the 
papers are of small and exclusively local circulation. 


LITERARY PHASES OF CHICAGO JOURNALISM. - 


An article on the literary movement in Chicago 
has come to be nearly as regular an annual feature 
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in every Chicago newspaper 
as is the eulogistic editorial 
on Chicago as a summer re- 
sort in the Chicago Tribune. 
It cannot be said that the 
literary movement has by its 
extent and force fully repaid 
the fostering care of the press. 
True, a considerable cata- 
logue of books by Chicago au- 
thors may be compiled by a 
painstaking investigator, and 
it is always easy to fill a fair 
share of a newspaper page 
with portraits of Chicago au- 
thors. Some sifting, however, 
is necessary to separate that 
which is true literature from 
the mass which is mediocre, 
and but little will stand the 
test. The newspaper press, 
however, may fairly claim 
credit for having nurtured 
most of the writers who are 
identified with the beginnings 
of literature in Chicago. The 
connection of Eugene Field, 
George P. Upton and Elwyn 
A. Barron with daily newspa- 
pers has already been noted. 
Harry B. Smith, the libret- 
tist of ‘‘ Robin Hood” and 
other operas, was long dra- 
matic critic of the Evening 
Journal. The late Joseph 
Kirkland, author of “ Zury” 
and ‘The Captain of Com- 
pany K,” held the position of 
literary editor of the Tribune, 
a post which at another time 
was filled by Miss Harriet 
Monroe, whose poems have 
won for her the esteem of 
the keenest critics. Henry D. 
Lloyd, author of that telling 
indictment of monopoly, 
‘‘ Wealth Against Commonwealth,” prophet of the 
co-operative common wealth, leader of the Chicago 
radicals and idol of Chicago workingmen, served the 
Tribune as night editor, financial editor and editorial 
writer and in later years wrote for the Chicago Her- 
ald those stinging letters from the starving min- 
ing village of Spring Valley, which, published under 
the title ‘“‘ The Strike of Millionaires Against Miners,” 
ought to be read by every American who is ignorant 
of the barbarities and oppression of which rich men, 
reputed upright and even philanthropic, will be guilty 
when banded together in a corporation for profit. No 
longer actively associated with any newspaper, but 
living in scholarly leisure at Winnetka, Mr. Lloyd 
is frequently appealed to by Chicago editors for ar- 
ticles or interviews on economic or industrial subjects. 
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Among writers of fiction Leroy Armstrong, Stanley 
Waterloo, John McGovern and Richard Linthicum 
have held prominent place upon the daily newspapers 
of Chicago. Henry B. Fuller, author of ‘The 
Chevalier of Pensieri Vani” and ‘‘ The Cliff-Dwell- 
ers,” who has perhaps brought Chicago its chief 
literary renown, cannot justly be accredited to jour- 
naliem, although a series of articles by him upon 
architecture has been published in the Chicago Ree- 
ord. The editors of the Dial, a fortnightly journal 
of literary criticism, which has maintained the very 
highest ideals and has won favor far beyond the con- 
fines of Chicago, have sustained intimate relations 
with the daily press. The senior editor, Mr. Francis 
F. Browne, has been a frequent editorial contributor 
to the principal newspapers, while Mr. William 
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Morton Payne, his associate, was 

for some years reviewer upon 

the Morning News, now the 

Record. It may be-noted in pass- 

ing as a singular fact that almost 

the only established successes in 

the field of secular weekly jour- 

nalism in Chicago are two dis- 

tinctively literary publications, 

the Dial and the Chap Book. 

The former is a serious review, 

written by men of high standing 

in the literary world. Its judg- 

ments upon new books are always 

well considered, dignified and 

temperate. It has won success 

by its intellectual force. The 

Chap Book for its part is dainty, 

light, witty, Gallic. Founded a 

year ago by Herbert Stone and 

H. I. Kimball, Jr., then students 

of the senior class in Harvard, it 

made an instant and unexpected 

success. ‘‘We thought there 

were lots of bright young men 

in literature about whom nothing 

was being said, and we started the Chap Book to say 
things about them,” said one of the publishers to the 
writer. ‘‘We had no idea the paper would have 
other than a limited circulation and made no prepara- 
tion for it. But it grew rapidly, and we found that 
instead of a plaything we had a considerable business 
enterprise on our hands.” 


WOMEN IN CHICAGO JOURNALISM. 


Many women have made notable successes in Chi- 
cago journalism. One of the most widely known of 
them is Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan, a lady of Irish 
birth, the wife of Alexander Sullivan, the widely 
known lawyer and Irish politician, and now an 
editorial writer on the Times-Herald. Mrs. Sullivan’s 
first journalistic experience was upon the old Evening 
Post under Dr. C. H. Ray, who had been impressed 
by some editorials she had been contributing through 
a third party, and offered her a position without ever 
having seen her or even having suspected that the 
writer of such vigorous articles on abstruse themes 
was a woman. In turn she wrote for the Tribune, 
the Times and the Herald, being engaged by Horace 
White, Wilbur F. Storey and Martin J. Russell—- 
all skilled editorial writers themselves, whose com. 
mendation is as convincing a stamp of approval as 
could be desired. Mrs. Sullivan reported the open- 
ing of the Paris exposition of 1889 for the Associated 
Press and was the only woman and only press rep- 
resentative on the floor of the Beaux Arts Building 
that day. She also supplied. the New York Tribune 
with letters from Paris and, when the exposition had 
become an old story, went over to London to do 
the Parnell trial for the New York Sun. Besides 
constant newspaper work she has written two 
books, ‘‘Ireland of To-day” and, in collaboration 
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with Mary E. Blake, ‘‘ Mexico, Picturesque, Political 
and Progressive.” Perhaps the highest compliment 
ever paid a newspaper writer was the inclusion of 
Mrs. Sullivan’s unsigned report of the Chicago Re- 
publican convention of 1884 in the first edition of 
Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth” as the most 
graphic picture possible of an American political 
convention. 

No woman writer of Chicago has so large a per- 
sonal following as Mrs. M. E. Holden, ‘‘ Amber,” 
who has been called ‘‘ the Fanny Fern of the West 
and the B. F. Taylor among women.” She is a na- 
tive of Hartford, N. Y., near the Vermont boundary 
line. Her father was a Baptist clergyman of re- 
markable eloquence. ‘‘ Amber” first attracted atten-- 
tion by a series of brilliant letters in the Chicago 
Evening Journal. Her work for that paper con- 
tinued until she transferred her pen to the Herald, 
where she now, under the title of ‘‘ Musings,” con- 
tinues to write bright, cheering, chatty thoughts 
that help to lighten the hearts of thousands of women 
readers. Miss Frances E. Willard wrote of ‘‘ Am- 
ber:” ‘*She has bubbled up and over into a thou- 
sand sparkling pages; strewn charming metaphors 
with positive recklessness, and given a tone of home 
life and a color of warm hearth glow to all her 
scenes that must purify and comfort every one who 
reads.” The late James W. Scott said once to the 
writer that the writings of ‘‘ Amber” brought more 
correspondence into the office than any other feature 
of the paper, and that omission of her matter was 
always productive of a great volume of those pro- 
tests from subscribers by which an editor is apt to 
gauge the popularity of a regular feature. 

Two years ago Mrs. C. P. Abbott began writing 
literary reviews for the Chicago Evening Post and 
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made an instant and positive success. To-day she is 

‘the reviewer of the Times-Herald and shows great 
discrimination in the selection of the books for ex- 
‘tended review, as well as a notable critical faculty in 
‘their treatment. She is the author of two published 
romances, ‘‘ Alexia” and ‘‘ The Beverlys.” 

Isabel McDougall, art critic of the Evening Post, 
educated to art in a Parisian atelier, an illustrator of 
no mean order and a chatty, discursive writer, is a 
new but growing figure in Chicago journalism. Eve 
H. Brodlique, the ‘“‘ Peg Woffington ” and ‘‘ Matinée 
.Girl” of the Evening Post, is a clever journalist, but 
does not allow the rush and grind of newspaper work 
to coarsen her talent for graceful verse and dainty 
romances. Mary H. Krout, of the Inter-Ocean, 
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conducts the ‘‘ woman’s page,” but turned from it to 
war correspondence from Honolulu at the time of the 
overthrow of the queen. Amy Leslie, of the Even- 
ing News, may justly be credited with the brightest 
cramatic column in Chicago. Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith conducted in the brief leisure left from her 
extended practice a woman’s page in the Times and 
the Times-Herald until its change of ownership, 
which differed widely from the conventional woman’s 
page in its dignity and its sincerity of purpose. 

Not all the working women journalists of Chicago 
these, but a fairly representative group of their most 
shining lights. Every day sees new ones added to 
the list. Every day brings new laurels to those 
already enrolied. 





COLLEGE ORATORY IN THE WEST. 


OR twenty-five years the ruling passion of the 
Western college student has been the passion 
for oratory. So far as we are aware, no one has ever 
attempted a general estimate of the causes or the re- 
sults of this unexampled devotion on the part of at 
least a hundred student communities through the 
entire period since the war to the art of public ad- 
dress. But to deny the fact itself would be to con- 
fess total ignorance of all the springs and motives of 
the life that has long dominated the undergraduate 
groups from Ohio to Colorado. To some extent this 
ardent student passion for proficiency in public 
speaking has been encouraged by the college authori- 
ties. But fcr the most part it has been neither en- 
couraged nor recognized by the faculties of instruc- 
tion. Like college athletics in the East, the cause of 
college oratory in the West has been promoted by 
the unofficial co-operation of the students themselves, 
with the tolerance rather than the full approbation of 
teachers who have been jealous of anything that 
threatened to weaken the allegiance of students to 
class-room drill or laboratory work. 

Yet in spite of the cold shoulder or the active oppo- 
sition of presidents and professors, the students of 
every Western college havo persisted in attaching an 
enormous importance to their self-directed, self- 
taught, co-operative schools of debating and oratory. 
The so-called literary societies of the Western colleges 
are in fact for the most part training schools in the 
art of public speaking. The extemporaneous debate, 
carried on under the strictest possible parliamentary 
discipline, has always been the favorite exercise of the 
literary societies. Most colleges have several of these 
associations which compete with each other for the 
acquisition of the brightest of the new lads at the 
opening of the year. The student who does not join 
one or another of the societies is a very exceptional 
fellow ; and the older members consider it their loyal 
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and brotherly duty to help every new member, no 
matter how timid and tongue-tied he may be at first, 
to acquire the art of expressing himself in the pres- 
ence of an audience with some degree of freedom 


and confidence. 
It does not follow that all Western students become 
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orators; but it certainly does come to pass that prac- 
tically all of them acquire the ability to stand upon 
their feet in a public place and say anything that 
they may have occasion to say with directness and 
without undue embarrassment or confusicn of man- 
ner. If one should compare a hundred Eastern 
graduates of the present month of June with a hun- 
dred Western graduates, it would probably appear 
that the former would somewhat excel in a certain 
air of ease, polish and maturity in private conversa- 
tion,—while the young Westerners would unques- 
tionably prove themselves immensely superior on the 
average, if a sudden emergency required some public 
expression of views. Of course the differences either 
way would not be nearly so marked at the end of 
ten years after leaving college. In the long run the 
chief factor of successful public speech consists in 
having something to say. It is not often that a man 
who possesses—in his knowledge of a theme or in his 
zealous convictions—the subject-matter of a speech, 
is unable after a little practice to speak with a 
reasonable degree of success. Nevertheless, some or- 
atorical training at the very period when the mind 
of a man is forming, and his stock of facts and ideas 
is growing most rapidly, must have its great ad- 
vantages. 

The natural and wholesome rivalry among the 
literary societies of any given college might easily 
have been expected to point the way to periodical 
contests in which the different societies would be 
represented by their champion orators and debaters. 
And from competitive oratory within the college 
walls, in this era of inter-collegiate relationships 
which so curiously combine the spirit of competition 
with the spirit of co-operation, it is not a long step to 
the inter-collegiate oratorical contest. 

The numerous colleges which have been planted in 
the Mississippi valley states have constituted a theme 
for much disparagement from sources none too well 
informed. If one will but keep in mind a reasonable 
distinction between the proper work of the American 
college on the one hand, and the post-graduate and 
professional work of a great university on the 
other, he may easily find much ground for defend- 
ing and for praising the college system of the 
states west of the Alleghany Mountains. A cen- 
tral state university with its series of special 
schools for advanced study and research, and with 
its group of professional and technical colleges, is 
worthy of all commendation. But for the best re- 
sults in strictly collegiate, that is to say, undergrad- 
uate work, it may well be claimed that ten well 
organized colleges with five hundred students apiece, 
properly distributed through a state, will be product- 
ive of better results than would one great central 
college, in which several thousand undergraduates 
would find themselves massed, subject to the instruc- 
tion of transient tutors and perfunctory assistant 
professors. Jt is a curious new heresy in educa- 
tional methods,—this American opinion which holds 
that there can be no sort of disadvantagein the hud- 
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dling together of undergraduates by the thousands. It 
grows out of a confusion of ideas, and out of that 
transitional and bewildered condition in which half 
a dozen important Eastern institutions have found 
themselves by reason of their attempts to be univer- 
sities and colleges at the same time, without recog- 
nizing any distinction between a ‘college boy ” and 
a “university man.” Perhaps it is time that the 
tables were turned, and that the task of criticism 
were directed tothe anomalous group of great educa- 
tional caravansaries. The local or small endowed 
college, which occupies so characteristic a place in the 
American educational system, is precisely the type of 
institution of which we have best reason to be proud. 

This is a digression, but it has pertinence. It is 
because Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and the other Western states have 
each its group of small colleges that the Western 
system of inter-collegiate oratorical contests has 
grown up. Each college has its local oratorical asso- 
ciation ; and the so-called ‘‘ home contest” is one of the 
great occasions of the year. It stands at the apex of 
all the efforts of the literary societies to train their 
members in the kindred arts of writing and speak- 
ing. After each college has held its home contest 
and selected its champion for the year, the ‘state 
contest” occurs under the auspices of the intercol- 
legiate oratorical association of the state. Some cen- 
tral town like the state capital is chosen as the scene 
of the competition, or else the different college towns 
are selected in rotation year after year. Following 
the several state contests comes the grand final com- 
petition between the representatives of the different 
states which are included in the association. 

In the contest which was held this year at Gales- 
burg, Illinois, the competing states were Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Kansas and Missouri. The num- 
ber of colleges banded together to form this interstate 
association may be estimated at nearly one hundred, 
—an average of about ten to each of the ten states, 
although it happens that some state groups are much 
more numerous than ten and others much less. If a 
hundred colleges are thus concerned, it may be esti- 
mated that in each college an average of ten students 
will make more or less serious effort to enter the pre- 
liminary or home contests. Thus the final victory 
may be considered as one gained over a thousand 
competitors who have entered the lists at the outset. 
And when one further considers the indirect influence 
of the contests upon the work of the debating socie- 
ties, and upon various other oratorical and literary 
efforts in the student communities of the West, the 
magnitude of this oratorical impulse becomes appar- 
ent. 

So generally indeed has it affected young America 
in the Mississippi valley that the students from these 
states who go to the eastern colleges and universities 
almost invariably take the contagion with them. 
Thus in the recent inter-collegiate debates, in which 
the students of several of the largest Eastern colleges 
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have participated, nearly all the successful speakers 
have been young men who live, and who have pre- 
pared for college, in the Mississippi valley states. 
This Western passion for oratory, although it has 
been stimulated and sustained by the inter-collegiate 
contests, was widespread and fervent before the in- 
terstate organization had its beginning. The credit 
of proposing the existing organization is due to stu- 
dents of Knox College at Galesburg, Ill. The first in- 
terstate contest was actually held on February 27, 
1874, the competing speakers representing only the 
states of Iowa, Illinois and Wisconsin. The move- 
ment rapidly grew until ten states were admitted 
into the association. The constitution requires that 
the orations shall not be over two thousand words in 
length, and the instructions to the judges are exceed- 
ingly minute. Nobody has ever yet invented a satis- 
factory system of marking, and much criticism some- 
times results from the decisions arrived at, par- 
ticularly in the ‘‘ home” and state contests. For the 
interstate occasion six judges are chosen, none of 
whom can have any relation whatever with the col- 
leges represented in the contest, and no two of whom 
can come from the samestate. Three of the judges 
are selected for a previous marking of the written 
orations upon their merits as pieces of literary com- 
position and for the intellectual ability they reveal. 
The other three judges pass upon the oratorical manner 
and delivery of the speakers as evinced in the actual 
contest. Each judge makes his marks without con- 
sultation with the others, and by: a somewhat com- 


plex system of averages the final result is attained. 
In the recent contest two states were represented by 


young ladies. These were Miss Ethel M. Brown, of 
Oskaloosa College, who appeared as Iowa’s champion, 
and Miss Nellie E. Wood, of Earlham College, who 
represented Indiana. The full list of topics and 
speakers was as follows: 


‘‘ American Literary Genius,” E. B. Sherman, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

“The Better Personality,” C. W. Wood, Beloit College, 
Wisconsin. 

‘The Statecraft of Napoleon,” T. L. Anderson, Central 
College, Mo. 

“The Province of Law,” Forrest Woodside, Kansas 
State Normal. 

‘‘The Hero of Compromise,” O. A. Hauerbach, Knox 
College, Tl. 

‘Our Nation’s Perpetuity,” Miss Nellie Wood, Earlham 
College, Ind. 

‘*Reserve Power,” A.C Baldwin, Dennison University, 
Ohio. 

‘* Fidelity to Its Ideal—Our Nation’s Safeguard,” E. M. 
Phillips, Hamlin University, Minn. 

‘*A Plea for Shylock,” Miss Ethel Brown, Oskaloosa 
College, Iowa. 

‘Social Progress,” W. N. Schafer, University of Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. Hauerbach, of Knox College, Dlinois, carried 
off the first honors, and the second place was awarded 
to Mr. C. W. Wood, of Beloit College, Wisconsin. 
The judges who had passed upon the manuscripts in 
advance were United States Senator C. K. Davis, of 
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Minnesota ; Professor John R. Commons, of the In- 
diana State University, and the Rev. Dr, Willard 
Scott, of Chicago. The judges who were present in 
order to decide upon the delivery of the speakers 
were themselves accomplished in the practice of pub- 
lic speaking, two of them having national fame as 
orators. They were Ex-Senator Ingalls, of Kansas ; 
the Hon. W. J. Bryan, of Nebraska, and Governor 
Jackson, of Iowa. 

Western college oratory has fashions of its own. 
Generally speaking it is somewhat high-keyed and 
artificial. It strives after epigram, revels in anti- 
thesis, and after twenty years of the two-thousand- 
word limit, it has tended to become terse and intense. 
Its principal fault, perhaps, is its undue devotion to 
phrase-making. Mr. Hauerbach’s speech in defense 
of compromise, which has carried off this year’s in- 
terstate honors, does not show the characteristics of 
the typical college speech in their extremest forms. 
Nevertheless, it is representative of the method. The 
following paragraphs constitute the last half of Mr. 
Hauerbach’s oration : 


We say that the blood of the Civil War redeemed the 
nation. But was the Union saved when the war ceased ? 
Did the contest for civil rights end there? Secession was 
dead. But that malign spirit which had hovered in the 
rear of the battle was not dead. Exultingly it came to 
the front. ‘‘ The right of conquest and spoliation !” was 
its only message to the prostrate South. Those dark days 
of reconstruction followed. Envy, hate and passion 
threatened to plunge the wounded nation into deeper 
gloom. Now, alas, was the Union rent in twain! After 
all, had not Lincoln lived and died in vain? No! Men, 
for a time, might forget his voice, but the spirit of toler- 
ance and liberality by which he was inspired can never 
die. Counseling forgiveness, amnesty, and peace, it rose 
at last above the wrangling of the petty spoilsman of the 
North and the vindictive mutterings of the proud South- 
erner, conquered but unsubdued, to verify in the most 
glorious reconciliation of all time that prophecy of old, 
‘Good tidings shall bind up the broken-hearted, and to 
them that mourn give beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness.” 

Lincoln the compromiser ! It is in this réle that his true 
grandeur and beauty of character shine forth. In the 
North, impatient friends urged him to issue at once the 
emancipation proclamation. Wendell Phillips denounced 
him as a ‘‘slave hound.” From the South all manner of 
obloquy was hurled against him. In the midst of the 
storm stood Lincoln : ‘‘ With malice toward none, with 
charity for all,” he calmly waited the decree from a higher 
source than human lips. He must needs use a hand of 


“ iron, but it was gloved in the velvet of pity. In the death 


of Abraham Lincoln the South lost her truest friend, 
the North and the Union its most noble defender. 

A nation is prone to glorify its successful general above 
him who in legislative halls quietly guards his country’s. 
liberties. Is it true that all the elements of courage and 
virtue belong to martial s..ccess ? It is indeed a thrilling 
scene—the conqueror resplendent in crimson robe and 
victor’s crown, cheered by shouts of victory and songs of 
triumph. But in the light of a Christian age that picture 
changes. The notes of triumph cannot drown the de- 
spairing wail of defeat ; the joyful song of the conqueror 
is turned to harsh and hideous discord by the dying; 
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groans of the conquered. That robe is crimson—aye, 
with the blood of fathers ! The gems that sparkle in that 
crown, are they aught but the frozen tears of widowed 
motherhood ? The enemy of war, the champion of peace, 
will yet be crowned the hero of modern civilization ! 

There is no more auspicious sign of the world’s progress 
to-day than the increasing tendency toward universal 
arbitration The world is coming to recognize that the 
Pan-American Congress was based upon a principle of 
greater importance and wider significance than a mere 
selfish compact for national aygrandizement. The ruddy 
glow of Mars begins to pale before the silvery light of 
Bethlehem’s star, fixed in the heavens amidst the chant- 
ing of angel choirs—“ Peace on earth, good will toward 
men.” The groans of a peasantry ground down by tax- 
ation for standing armies shall yet be answered. The na- 
tions of the earth will yet learn that bonds of love bind 
more securely than bands of iron. 

Shall it be the American people who will teach the 
world this blessed lesson? Ample is their opportunity. 
War struck from the slave his shackles of iron, but it did 
not free his mind from the darkness of ignorance and 
superstition. No sabre stroke or cannon shot can cut 
down the gloomy wall of race prejudice in the South. 
Only concessions and forbearance can avert the impend- 
ing horrors of arace war. Riots and strikes almost daily 
proclaim social disorders. The gulf between wealth and 
poverty widens. In the very centres of our civilization 
are want and suffering enough to sicken him who does 
not blind his eyes or steel his heart. Among working 
classes there is a general feeling of dissatisfaction and bit- 
terness. The spirit of the age is one of unrest, of break- 
ing away from the old lines of thought and action. 

A sign of progress this may be, but it is in such times 
as these that false ideas of heroism mislead the masses. 
Strong, unscrupulous men, exponents of blind popular 
desires or fierce partisan passion, may precipitate a nation 
into all the horrors of a revolution. The lurid flame of 
anarchy, the smoke of the soldier’s rifle, which have so 
recently disgraced and startled more than one American 
city, teach a twofold lesson. They who defy Justice 
must bear her frown ; they who would seek her altars 
must respect the sovereignty of her law! The time has 
come when our nation’s safety lies not. in the skillful use 
of the sword, but in the right use of mind and heart. 
May society be deaf to the appeals of the rash agitator 
and ignorant demagogue ! May men learn to heed the 
voice of him whose soul is large enough to feel that all 
have rights ; a man with mind and judgment keen enough 
to discover the source of a grievance, with strength and 
courage to relieve it by just and fair compromise ! 

The evolution of the world’s hero has been the index of 
man’s moral progress. The despised of yesterday becomes 
the honored of to-day. Humility to the Roman soldier 
meant disgrace ; to-day it is ‘‘ the meek who shall inherit 
the earth.”’ Brute force must yield before the higher 
power of moral courage. The compromiser, willing to 
renounce the glory of partisan popularity, daring, in his 
love for all, to meet the enmity of all, may hear himself 
denounced by party hate as ‘‘ weakling,” ‘‘ coward,” 
“traitor ;” but when the clouds of human pride and 
prejudice shall roll away, men will unite with Heaven in 
proclaiming him a hero, a hero in the largest and truest 
sense, inspired by unselfish devotion to a high and worthy 
purpose, a purpose to serve not self, not party, not men,— 
but Man. 


Mr. Wood’s oration, which won the second place, is 
a comparison of the character and influence of a Vol- 
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taire with that of a personality such as Victor Hugo 
creates in Bienvenu, the bishop. If Mr. Hauerbach’s 
oration reflects the practical political philosophy of 
the day, Mr. Wood’s seems even more distinctly to 
reflect the spirit of the new Christian sociology, of 
which one now reads and hears so much. The con- 
cluding half of Mr. Wood’s oration was as follows : 

Here is a battlefield for your historians to make note of. 
Turn the pages of history and read where great states- 
men have met and solved the vital problems of nations, 
where mighty warriors have faced each other and worked 
out the great possibilities of their peoples, and yet I would 
put up against them all this simple meeting of Jean Val- 
jean and Bienvenu. For upon such meetings depends the 
destiny of man. 

Weary, sore and bleeding at heart, Jean Valjean stands 
helpless in the presence of the bishop, asking himself 
these questions : ‘‘ Why has this man taken me in? Why 
does he trust me beneath his roof? He does not shrink 
from me, but even touches me. Can it be possible that 
he has any love for sucha one asIam? Ah! Ican 
answer that,” says Jean. ‘‘It is part of his business to 
do this. He is paid for it. Show me the man who does 
good because it is right, and that is the man I will fol- 
low.” Jean had no faith in men, for the simple reason 
that men hadno faith in him. He needed a soul friend, 
who could love him not for what he was but for what he 
might become. 

Watch the scene the next morning in the house of the 
bishop, and you will say that Jean has found this friend. 
In this scene you will see the culmination of all influences 
and the starting point of the evolution of a life which has 
simply existed into one which truly lives. 

Bid your political economists look for a moment at the 
sympathy of Bienvenu for this poor, half-starved, de- 
spised outcast, and they will write a new book upon the 
science, convinced that they must use more heart in order 
to make their political economy practical. 

Call your lovers of law and let them look in upon 
Bienvenuas he administers ‘‘a cup of cold water” to this 
man while civil law demonstrates that man should ‘‘ ren- 
der under Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,” and they 
will learn that when civil law casts loose from divine law 
it ceases to restrain crime and enforce order. Divine law 
goes hand-in-hand with civil law in ruling the universe. 
The personality of oneis stamped upon the personality of 
the other. We need a Parkhurst to join hands with 
municipal law and thus fathom out the great and grand 
possibilities of all true government. Build your prison 
houses, but forget not to build your temples. 

The law and duty of the detective in this scene were not 
powerful enough to put Jean in his right place in life, for 
they lacked heart and soul. But when Bienvenu steps in 
and exhibits the principle of sympathy and love, com- 
bined with that of law and duty, Jean Valjean swings 
around into the orbit of the Divine Universe. What was 
it in the personality of Bienvenu that brought about this 
wonderful change in the life and character of Jean ? 
What wasit? Listen, and you will hear it speaking to 
you as it has spoken to struggling humanity for over 
eighteen centuries. The very air we breathe is ladened 
with it, the sunshine that we see and feel has this 


‘message wrapped up in every molecule and atom. 


Come with me to far off Judea, to the manger, on the De- 
cember morning, and you will see it wrapped in swaddling 
clothes. Behold with your tear-filled eyes that bleeding 
cross on Calvary’s mount, and you will see that it is slain 
by the raging hands of a mob; bend over the tomb which 
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was rent on Resurrection morning, and you will see that 
it is filled with this glorious message, ‘‘ Thou art thy 
brother’s keeper.” 

This is the message that binds nation to nation, and in 
the circle of human events it substitutes personality for 
individuality, and all nations of men are known under the 
one title, the human race. You take this message into 
your life and your personality becomes one that will 
pierce the walls of China, it will build-up Christianity in 
the heart of pagan India, or lay down its life not in vain 
on the arid soil of darkest Africa. In fact, you will pre- 
vail to level all races and nations up to the high plane 
where you yourself stand. Would you keep the Ten 
Commandments? Then by all means grasp hold of: this 
message. Would you reform society ? Then make this 
your motto. Would you build up a great and national 
life? .Then make this the pivot around which circles 
your code of laws. 

This message becomes the greatestelement in molding 
the personality of man so that his influence results in 
good, Long before the cannon of the French Revolution 
had thundered out its first charge Voltaire heard this 
same message and might have regenerated France. But 
he did not believe in the Christ. When Bienvenu heard 
it, he had his eyes fixed upon that bleeding cross and his 
feet firm upon the Rock of Faith. Out of the principles 
of Voltaire grew the criminal, the convict, the outcast, 
Jean Valjean. But out of the great, deep, loving, sac- 
rificing soul of Bienvenu leaped Jean Valjean the man, 
the citizen, the benefactor. You remember the story, 
how after the bishop saved Jean from the galleys, he 
spoke to him these simple words: ‘‘Go in.peace: It is 
your soul Iam buying for you, and I. withdraw it from 
the dark thoughts and from the spirit of perdition, and 
give it to God.” That deed, accompanied by these words, 
made it possible for this life, which was torn within by all 
the sins and vices of the flesh, and oppressed without by 
the evil conditions of the times, to rise superior to them 
all. 

That is personality that can stoop and lift fallen man- 
kind ; it is to become the greatest force in the evolution 
of society. Behold Jean Valjean as he now stands before 
the world, transformed. Up to this time he has only ex- 
isted. He now begins to live. | The purpose of revenge is 
now the purpose to save.. As he stands there at the 
threshold of his mission, looking out upon the troubled 
waves of life, this man for the first time in nineteen years 
weeps. ‘The man that cannot weep,’’ says Victor Hugo, 
‘cannot see.”” Jeanseesclearly now. He forgets himself 
and strives only to live for others. The bishop dies, but 
the influence of his personality lives on. 

Show the world a Voltaire, and it will predict a French 
Revolution. Give to struggling humanity a personality 
like that of Bienvenu, and there is life and salvation even 
for such a fallen, depraved wretch as Jean Valjean. 


It must not be assumed that. the orations which 
win the prizes are greatly superior, as pieces of liter- 
ary production, to those which are not so fortunate. 
The disparities—whether in the home contests, the 
state competitions, or the final interstate meeting— 
between the winners and their disappointed compet- 
itors are usually not so wide as to discredit in any 
way the unsuccessful young orators. The following 
list is interesting as showing the men and the col- 
leges which have been successful in securing first and 
second places in the interstate contests for twenty- 
two successive years : 


1874—First, T. Edward Egbert, Chicago University ; 
second, George T. Foster, Beloit College. 

1875—First, Thomas I. Coultas, Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; second, Thomas W. Graydon, Iowa State University. 

1876—First, Charles T. Noland, Central College ; second, 
Miss Laura A. Kent, Antioch College. 

1877—First, Olin A. Curtis, Lawrence University ; sec- 
ond, S. Frank Pronty, Central College. 

1878—First, E. A. Bancroft, Knox College ; second, J. 
Gerry Eberhart, Cornell College. 

1879—First, R. M. La Follette, Wisconsin University ; 
second, J. A. Barber, Oberlin College. 

1880—First, L. C. Harris, Iowa College ; second, Rich- 
ard Yates, Ilinois College. 

1881—First, Charles F. Coffin, De Pauw University ; 
second, Owen Morris, Carleton College. 

1882—First, Frank G. Hanchett, Chicago University?; 
second, Arthur J. Craven, Iowa State University. 

1883—First, John M. Ross, Monmouth College ; second, 
Daniel M. Kellogg, Beloit College. 

1884—First, Charles T. Wyckoff, Knox College; sec- 
ond, George L. Mackintosh, Wabash College. 

1885—First, Albert J. Beveridge, De Pauw University ; 
second, Victor E. Bender, Knox College. 

1886—First, E. C. Ritsher, Beloit College ; second, H. 
H. Russell, Oberlin College. 

1887—First, John H. Finley, Knox College; second, 
Parke Daniels, Wabash College. 

1888—First, R. G. Johnson, De Pauw University ; sec- 
ond, Harry M. Hyde, Beloit College. 

1889—First, Ed. H. Hughes, Wesleyan University ; sec- 
ond, J. A. Blaisdell, Beloit College. 

1890—First, S. W. Naylor, Washburn College ; second, 
A. C. Douglass, Monmouth College. 

1891—First, Frank Fetter, Indiana University ; second, 
Guy E. Maxwell, Hamline University. 

1892—First, Miss E. Jean Nelson, De Pauw University ; 
second, G. H. Geyer, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

1893—First, A. A. Hopkins, Lake Forest University ; 
second, J. H. Kimball, Beloit University. 

1894—First, C. F: Wishart, Monmouth College ; second, 
L. F. Dimmitt, De Pauw University. 

1895—First, Otto A. Hauerbach, Knox College ; second, 
Charles W. Wood, Beloit College. ‘. 


A number of these.men have fully justified the 
highest expectations of their friends, and have made 
themselves widely known as eloquent speakers at the 
bar, in the pulpit, in legislative halls, or on educa- 
cational platforms. | There is a current newspaper 
assertion to the effect that. these brilliant and prom- 
ising collegians are the ones of whom nothing is 
heard in future years. The facts belie such a 
judgment. It may be the man who stood third, 
rather than the man that happened to take first 
honors, who ten years later has gained the higher 
place in the estimation of his fellow citizens. But 
speaking in general, it is within the bounds of truth 
to say that the Western students of the past twenty- 
five years who have tried diligently to learn the art 
of public speaking, and who have shown the most 
promise and aptitude in their college days, are the 
ones who have been most successful in the larger and 
harsher competitive struggle of the great world out- 
side of college walls. 
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THE TABLEAU OF THE CRUCIFIXION, 


THIS YEAR'S PASSION PLAY AT HORITZ, AND KINDRED 
SPECTACLES. 


HE survival in a few remote villages of eastern 
or southern Europe of the religious. miracle 
plays and passion plays of the middle ages, has 
seemed too curious an anomaly to outlive the niné- 
teenth century. The very causes, however, which 
seemed at one time destined to bring these per- 
formances to an end may in fact secure for them a 
new lease of life. Modern facilities of travel are 
providing so many spectators for every such per- 
petuation of olden customs as the passion plays, that 
the new motive of profit for the church, the village or 
the performers seems to be leading to the production 
of the plays with greater care and elaboration than 
ever before. 
As every one knows, the Oberammergau play is 
produced only one season in ten, and it cannot be 
seen again until the end of thecentury. Twoyearsago 


at Selzech, a Swiss hamJet of 1,500 inhabitants, a rep- 
resentation of the passion play was given with very 
considerable acceptance. It is therefore worth while 
that American travelers who are to spend the present 
summer in Europe should make note in their memo- 
randum books of the fact that the Selzech play will 
be given twice in June, four times in July and five 
times in August. The dates are June 23 and 30; July 
7, 14, 21 and 28; and August 4, 11, 15, 18 and 23. 
Two hundred of the natives of the village take part 
in the performance. The Selzech theatre will accom- 
modate 1,200 persons, and the admission prices are 
moderate. 

Still more interesting will be the passion play per- 
formances in the Bohemian village of Héritz. Inas- 
much as the Horitz representations are to occur at 
stated intervals this season until October, some 











account of the play will just now have particular 
timeliness. The following brief description is fur- 
nished us by one who has witnessed the Horitz 
spectacle : 

If any one desires to witness a passion play with 
every modern effect introduced into the ‘‘ staging,” 
let him make tracks for Nurnberg, and then go vid 
Eger and Pilsen (the great beer emporium) to Bud- 
weis ; or he may take another route to the same des- 
tination, journeying by Munich, Simbach and Linz ; 
and yet a further variation is possible, for, taking the 
Vienna express to Passau vid Nurnberg, a pleasant 
trip down the Danube may be made as far as Linz, 
and by rail thence to Budweis. Arrived at Budweis, 
the traveler finds a town of considerable importance, 
housing a mixed population, half Czech, the remain- 
der being German-speaking Bohemians. There is a 
very strong spirit of rivalry between these two dis- 
tinct parties. They hold aloof from each other, and 
there is a very manifest desire on the part of the 
German-speaking Bohemians to rule the roast. 

The Deutscher BOhmerwaldbund (Bohemian Forest 
German Speaking Association) exists for furthering 
the interests of the German-speaking population of 
that beautiful but little known part of the world. 
The Ho6ritz play is promoted by this society. 

The district in the neighborhood abounds in 
graphite mines—in fact, the lead from here is of the 
very finest quality, and many a lead-pencil owes its 
origin to the industry of Schwarzbach. But this of 
the setting, now for the stone. <A railway of com- 
paratively recent construction conducts from Bud- 
weis to Salnau, opening up this district ; and after 
passing the old ducal town of Krummau, Horitz, the 
scene of the Bohemian passion play, is reached. Dif- 
fering in many ways from the great representation of 
Oberammergau, both as regards the present condi- 
tions and its origin, the play at Héritz is nevertheless 
well worthy of notice. 

From Whitsunday up to the end of September, at 
stated intervals, the performance will again this year 
take place, and this fact may render a short notice of 
the subject acceptable. The village of Héritz lies at 
ashort distance from the railway ; afew primitive 
** einspanner” vehicles await the arrival of each train, 
or a quarter of an hour on foot will bring one to the 
village. Here the accommodation arrangements are 
more or less similar to those at Oberammergau. As 
with the Scriptural scenes dealt with im the play, so 
even in the nomenclature of their houses and streets, 
the Héritzers do not hesitate to take ample liberties. 
For example, there is one part of the village which is 
called ‘‘ Der Holle” (the hell), and near there is sit- 
uated the Hotel ‘‘zur Holle;” there is a restaurant 

*‘ gum Paradies,” also other houses—‘‘ zum Pilatus,” 
“zum Teufel ” (the devil), etc. 

One may stay at one of the hotels, or, as did the 
writer of this, lodge with one of the families. The 
play commences about 10.30 and goes on till noon. 
There is an ample interval for feeding time, and then 
the performance proceeds till about 5.80. The whole 
is very much shorter in duration of time, though the 
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THE CHRISTUS OF HORITZ, 


scope of the ground dealt with exceeds that of the 
Ammergau representation. The theatre is built on 
Bayreuth principles, the auditorium being in absolute 
darkness during the performance. The stage is illu- 
minated by electric light and all the accessories are 
thoroughly up to date. The scenery is very good, 
likewise the costumes. 

The orchestra is concealed, as at Bayreuth, and 
there is a good organ, which occasionally is used alone 
to accompany some of the tableaux. The music is 
conducted by Jaraslov Jungmann, director of the 
Cathedral orchestra in Budweis. The stage manager 
is Ludwig Deutsch, theatre director from Budweis. 
The part of the Christus is taken by Johann Bartl, 
the schoolmaster and organist of the village, while 
the junior schoolmaster, Franz Scopek, acts as chora- 
gus, the explanatory portions being spoken rapidly 
(apparently read from a scroll), and not sung as at 












THIS YEAR’S PASSION PLAY AT HORITZ, AND KINDRED SPECTACLES. 673 


Oberammergau. There is a large chorus, recruited 
from those also who take leading characters. 

The tableaux have every advantage of stage effect 
as to the lighting. It would be invidious to single 
out any one or more characters for special note as to 
merit. There is an intense enthusiasm with which 
all are imbued ; and, considering that these people 


ure of the play is not, as at Oberammergau, arranged 
in the form of type and fulfillment, but the whole 
subject, from the creation onward, is taken in rota- 
tion. 

The performance is quite well worth the journey ; 
the scenery of the district repays the trouble of visit- 
ing this comparatively modern passion play, the origi- 








FROM A PAINTING BY JOHN ASTAFIEFF, TO 


have probably never seen elsewhere a similar repre- 
sentation of such a subject, their performance is all 
the more interesting, inasmuch as it is their own 
creation. 

It is original and unique in its way, decidedly ap- 
pealing, as it already has done for the past two years, 
to more than mere curiosity seekers. The heir to 
the Austrian throne specially visited the play last 
year, as did also many other notabilities. The struct- 


NEAR MOSCOW. 


nal form of which dates from 1816, having been 
adapted and arranged by a linen weaver, one Paul 
Groellhesel. The recent revivals, however, date from 
1891. In 1893 and the following year many thousand 
spectators flocked to this out-of-the-way village to 
witness the performances. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the Administration Deutscher Béhmer- 
waldbund, Héritz, Budweis, Bohemia. After this 
year it is quite possible that the play will not be 














acted again at Horitz till 1899 ; at any rate, this was 
spoken of last year, at the conclusion of the perform- 
ances, as being most probable. 

The picture of the tableau of the Crucifixion on a 
preceding page is from a photograph, not of the 
Horitz play but of a representation which last year 
had great vogue in Germany. Herr Schmitz of 
Diisseldorf hit upon the happy idea of utilizing the 
churches of the Fatherland for the display of tableaux 
of scenes in sacred history. It is a new, popular and 
useful form of church work. Theleading people ina 
parish place themselves in Mr. Schmitz’s hands; he 
provides the dresses, etc., and tableaux which deeply 
impress the beholder are the result. 

The ‘Passion Oratorio,” by Dechant H. Fidelis 
Miller, the celebrated composer of sacred oratorios, 
has enjoyed a triumphant reception in over one hun- 
dred and twenty towns already. During its most 
recent representation at Salzburg, under the active 
presidency of the Archbishop, Dr. Katchthaler, and 
the co-operation of the leading townspeople and the 


local choirs, the gigantic dimensions of the celebrated 


Marble Hall of the Imperial Palace proved inade- 
quate to accommodate all applicants for admission to 
the six performances. The tableaux vivants, with 
their scenic accessories illustrating the principal 
epochs of the oratorio, are chaste, dignified, and of 
highest artistic merit. Thoughts and feelings in- 
terpreted through the language of Dechant Miiller’s 
sweet, pathetic music are free from any shortcomings 
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TABLEAU OF THE DELUGE, AT HORITZ. 








of individual expression, defects so frequently mar- 
ring the harmony in passion plays. Amidst the ele- 
vating strains of glorious music, in the production of 
which the heart guided the composer’s pen, the tab- 
leaux appear before the gaze of the spellbound audi- 
ence like visions from higher spheres, producing an 
overwhelming and indelible impression upon every 
heart. The Grand Ducal Court at Darmstadt hon- 
ored with its presence the representation of Dechant 
Miiller’s oratorio, ‘‘St. Elizabeth,” performed by 
members of the highest Darmstadt society. 

To introduce Dechant Miiller’s oratorios into Eng- 
land, the same plan will be adopted which was worked 
so admirably on the Continent, upheld their high 
standard, increased their fame, and extended their 
sphere of practical usefulness. The best local talent 
is to be enlisted, to be assisted by professional aid 
whenever found requisite. The tableaux will be ar- 
ranged by the well known specialist, Dr. H. W. 
Schmitz, historical painter, of Diisseldorf. With the 
aid of his unique collection of costumes and appro- 
priate scenic accessories, he will produce ensembles 
hitherto unattained. The net proceeds of all perform- 
ances are destined for church, school or charitable 
requirements, which throughout the Continent have 
been benefited by these means to the extent of many 
thousand pounds already. It would be worth while 
for Americans to note the success of this experiment 
in England with a view to bringing Dr. Schmitz to 
the United States. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


“COIN’S FINANCIAL SCHOOL.” 


" OIN’S FINANCIAL SCHOOL,” in which 
little treatise is gathered ‘together and per- 
suasively presented the chief argument of those who 
advocate the free and unlimited coinage of silver by 
the United States, without international agreement, 
and which seems to be accepted as their text book, 
has provoked replies from perhaps all the leading 
newspapers in the land which do not agree editorially 
with the opinions expressed by the precocious Coin, 
and has called forth numerous answers in pamphlets 
and book form. The ablest reply that has so far 
appeared in the monthly periodicals is an article in 
the Banker's Magazine for May, in which the writer 
adopts the fair method of controversy by giving 
Coin’s statements in full before making answer. We 
quote as follows from this article in the Banker’s 
Magazine, giving the statements by Coin in smaller 
type: 
= GOLD AND SILVER COINAGE—1792 To 1873. 

In his first lecture Mr. Coin said, among cther things, 
that : The Constitution gave the power to Congress to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof. Congress adopted 
silver and gold as money. It then proceeded to fix the 
unit. Congress fixed the monetary unit to consist of 37114 


grains of pure silver, and provided for a certain amount of 


alloy (baser metals) to be mixed with it to give it greater 
hardness and durability. This was in 1792, in the days of 
Washington and Jefferson and our revolutionary fore- 
fathers, who had a hatred of England. Gold was made 
money, but its value was counted from these silver units 
or dollars. The ratio between silver and gold was fixed 
at 15 tol, and afterward at 16 to1, when the 
latter (gold) was changed from 24.7 grains to 23.2 grains 
pure gold, thus making it smaller. This occurred in 1834, 
In 1837 (p. 20) it was changed from 23.2 to 23.22 for con- 
venience in calculation. 

The silver dollar still remained the unit, and continued 
so till 1873. Both were legal tender in the payment of all 
debts, and the mints were open to the coinage of all that 
came. So that up to 1873 we were on what was known 
as a bimetallic basis, but what was in fact a silver basis, 
with gold as a companion metal, enjoying the same privi- 
leges as silver, except that silver fixed the unit, and the 
value of gold was regulated by it. This was bimetallism. 
Our forefathers showed much wisdom in selecting silver, 
of the two metals, out of which to make the unit. Much 
depended on this decision. For the one selected to repre- 
sent the unit would thereafter be unchangeable in value. 
That is, the metal in it could never be worth less than a 
dollar, for it would be the unit of value itself. The de- 
mand for silver in the arts or for money by other nations 
might make the quantity of silver in a silver dollar sell for 
more than a dollar, but it could never be worth less than 
adollar. Less than itself (p. 8). 

“Prior to 1873,’ said Coin, ‘‘ there were one hundred 
and five millions of silver coined by the United States, and 
eight millions of this was in silver dollars. About one hun- 
dred millions of foreign silver had found its way into this 
country prior to 1860. It was principally Spanish, Mexi- 


can and Canadian coin. It had all been made legal ten- 
der in the United States by Act of Congress.’? Here Coin 
picked up a copy of the laws of the United States relating 
to coinage, etc., and read from page 240, as follows : 

“* And be it further enacted, That from and after the 
passage of this act, the following foreign silver coins shall 
pass current as money within the United States, and be 
receivable by tale, for the payment of all debts and de- 
mands, at the rates following, that is to say : the Spanish 
Pillar dollars, and the dollars of Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia, 
a 

‘“‘So that we had, prior to 1873, one hundred and five 
millions of silver coined by us, and about one hundred 
million of foreign silver coin, or about two hundred and 
five millions dollars in silver in the United States, and were 
doing all we could to get more and to hold on to what we 
had. Thus silver and gold were the measure of values. 
It should be remembered that no silver or gold was in cir- 
culation between 1860 and 1873. ‘Two hundred and five: 
tnillions were in circulation before 1861.” 


The writer in the Banker’s Magazine answers: 
‘There is no objection whatever to Coin’s generat 
statements about the silver dollar being the standard 
(or unit, as he calls it) of value up to 1873, nor to the 
world-famous truth that silver and gold for years 
prior to 1873 had remained approximately near the 
same value at a ratio of 151g to 1. But Coin, as usual, 
fails to emphasize the main truth—viz.: that this 
equilibrium of values had only been maintained be- 
cause the mints of all the world, except England, 
were open to coinage, and silver could practically be 
exchanged for gold, or gold for silver, in France. He 
says the mints were open to silver, but he cunningly 
avoids saying the mints of the world, except England. 
There is no argument here for unlimited free coinage 
by the United States alone; the argument is all 
against it. 

‘‘ Take the next statement above : ‘ Up to 1873 we 
were on what was known as a bimetallic basis, but 
what was in fact a silver basis.’ Could anything be 
more false than this bold statement, that prior to 
1873 (or prior to 1860) the United States was on a 
silver basis? He endeavors to convey the idea to 
workingmen and persons unlearned in finance, that 
the dreaded ‘ silver basis’ which has been talked of 
so much, and would come with free coinage if under- 
taken by this country alone, together with the im- 
mediate depreciation of one-half in all dollar values, 
would be the same basis that the United States was 
on for years before 1860, when all dollars, both gold 
and silver, were practically interchangeable and kept 
near a parity only through the international consen- 
sus as to coinage. 

“Again, the statement is false and misleading 
that because the silver dollar was made the unit of 
value, ‘ the metal in it could never be worth less than 
a dollar.’ Certainly Coin assumes that he is talking 
to babes in finance if he expects any one to believe 
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this. He tries to give the impression here that if the 
silver dollar was made ‘the unit of value,’ this 
would in itself always hold up the value of the 
metal in it so that it could never be ‘ worth less than 
a dollar.’ A dollar in what—in gold or in shoe 
leather? A dollar where—in Chicago or in London? 
The present legal tender silver dollar (of 1878) is just 
as good as any silver dollar the Government ever did 
or ever can make, of tho same weight, and the mo- 
ment the holder is unable to get gold for it its value 
will drop to 50 cents in every European market. 
But here at home, as legal tender, it will always be 
passed for a dollar most certainly. Greenbacks in 
1864 were passed for dollars ; Confederate States bills 
were always passed in the South for dollars. No one 
of these dollars has ever been worth nominally ‘less 
than itself.’ But what were they really worth as 
money to buy with? 


THE SILVER LEGISLATION OF 1873. 


**We now come to the act of 1843,’ continued Coin’ 
**On February 12, 1873, Congress passed an act purporting 
to a revision of the coinage laws. This law covers fifteen 
pages of our statutes. It repealed the unit clause in the 
law of 1792, and in its place substituted a law in the fol- 
lowing language : 

“*¢ That the gold coins of the United States shall be a one 
dollar piece, which at the standard weight of twenty-five 
and eight-tenths grains shall be the unit of value.’ 

** It then deprived silver of its right to unrestricted free 
coinage, and destroyed it as legal tender money in the 
payment of debts, except*to the amount of five dollars. 
At that time we were all using paper money. Noone 
was handling silver and gold coins. It was when specie 
payments were about to be resumed that the country ap- 
peared to realize what had been done. 

“The law of 1873 made gold the unit of values and that 
is the law to-day. When silver was the unit of value gold 
enjoyed free coinage and was legal tender in the payment 
of all debts. Now things have changed, gold is the unit 
and silver does not enjoy free coinage.”’ 

The writer in the Banker’s Magazine answers: 
“<The crime of 1873! How familiar this sounds, how 
it has been harped upon till our ears have become 
tired of it. There never was any crime: the bill was 
passed openly after having been before Congress in dif- 
ferent shapes for two years. The facts have been 
given repeatedly by the New York Evening Post and 
other newspapers, and the actual debates have been 
quoted from the Congressional Record. It is quite 
unnecessary to rehearse the matter here. The silver 
men have always weakened their cause by alleging 
‘crime’ and ‘conspiracy.’ Why are they not satis- 
fied to give the plain truth which any one may safely 
admit—namely, that the subject of coinage had so 
little interest for the public at that time that many 
Congressmen paid no attention to the bill and voted 
for it without knowingits real purport. Grant more, 
say if you please that the bill would not have passed 
if they had known that the coinage of silver dollars 
was dropped. What does the whole thing amount to 
for our present purpose when that entire legislation 
was overturned and set aside in 1878, and the coinage 
of legal tender silver dollars was authorized? And 
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afterward purchases of silver bullion in 1890, which 
were carried on till the deadly silver experiment of 
the United States was stopped by the beneficent law 
of November 1, 1893, after $570,000,000 of silver dol- 
lars and Treasury notes against silver bullion had 
been put out. Coin omits all this; suppresses the 
whole fact, and tries to lead ignorant people to think 
that ever since 1873 the country has been proceed- 
ing under the law enacted in that year. Let the pub- 
lic decide which is the greater crime, the passage of 
the law of 1873 or the suppression of such truths for 
the purpose of deluding uneducated voters.” 


HAS SILVER CEASED TO BE A PRECIOUS METAL? 


The Chicago News had stated time and again that silver 
had become so plentiful it had ceased to be a precious 
metal. ‘‘There is no truth in the statement,” replied 
Coin. . . . ‘*The United States is producing more 
silver than it ever did, or was until recently. But the 
balance of the world is producing much less. They are 
fixing the price on our silver and taking it away from us at 
their price. There is in the world now (p. 39), according to 
the report of the Director of our Mint, $3,727,018,869 in 
gold, and $3,820,571,346 in silver. The dislocation of the 
parity of the two metals by the demonetization of silver, 
and the attempt to maintain our credit in gold, has re- 
duced the redemption money of the world from $7,547,590,- 
215 to $3, 727,018,869, or a little less than one-half the orig- 
inal amount.”’ . 

“‘T want to know,”’ said Mr. George H. Rozet, a real es- 
tate dealer, here interrupting Coin, ‘‘ why you say silver 
is demonetized, when it is in circulation every day and 
handled by us as money ?”’ 

““We have seen,’ replied Coin, ‘how the commercial 
value of the two metals were parted. By the same laws 
that produced this result, silver was made redeemable in 
gold, and ceased to be redemption money. Silver now 
circulates like paper money, both redeemable in gold. It 
is now subsidiary coin or token money. 

“Strictly speaking, nothing is money but redemption 
money—all other forms of so-called money are money only 
in the sense that certified checks are money. 

“In the sense in which you say silver is money, nickel 
and copper are money, but they form no part of our stock 
of redemption money. Gold now takes the place formerly 
occupied by both gold and silver, and is our only redemp- 
tion money. Silver, as now treated, cuts no figure in our 
currency that could not be substituted by paper or other 
metals. What is meant by demonetization is, that silver 
has been destroyed as primary money.”’ (p. 40.) 


Answer: ‘‘ As to the assertion, a hundred times 
repeated in this book, that silver was demonetized in 
1873, and (by inference) remained so till 1894, let the 
answer now given suffice to meet the allegation as 
often as itis made, Coin says above, ‘ We have seen 
how the commercial values of the two metals were 
parted. By the same laws (those of 1873) that pro- 
duced this result, silver was made redeemable in gold 
and ceased to be redemption money. Silver now 
circulates like paper money, both redeemable in gold.’ 
This statement is absolutely untrue, but how can any 
one expect the farmer, the farm laborer, the factory 
hand, the colored workman of the South, or the coal 
miner of Illinois to know just what the laws pro- 
vide? But what are the real facts? Granting, for 
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the sake of the argument and to avoid hair-splitting 
in this discussion, that the act of 1873 by dropping 
the further coinage of silver dollars, ‘demonetized’ 
silver, that whole legislation was deliberately revised 
in 1878, and a full lezal tender silver dollar was 
authorized. Not only this, but our Government was 
compelled to purchase at least 2,000,000 ounces of 
silver a month and coin it into such dollars, whether 
they were needed or not, and went on so coining till 
1890. In that year the famous Sherman law was 
passed compelling the monthly purchases of silver 
bullion and the issue of coin notes against them, 
and operations under this law were continued till 
November 1, 1893, when it was repealed under pres- 
sure of the silver crisis of that year, leaving $150,000,- 
000 of these Treasury notes against silver thus issued 
and outstanding. Up to April 1, 1895, there had been 
issued of legal tender silver dollars $423,000,000 ; of 
the Treasury notes against silver purchased $150,000,- 
000; of subsidiary silver coins $76,000,000, making a 
total of $649,000,000 silver and notes, issued up to that 
date—nearly the whole of it since 1878. ‘The state- 
ment that silver dollars are not now ‘“ redemption 
money” is absolutely untrue. These dollars are 
equivalent to gold as redemption money, they area 
full legal tender for any amount, they have never by 
law been made redeemable in gold, and it is only by 
the policy of the government in maintaining the 
‘parity of the two metals’ that they are now kept 
interchangeable at the old ratio of 16 to 1. This 
is the only true bimetallism, when the silver that is 
actually coined and outstanding can be exchanged for 
gold ; the free coinage of both metals does not make 
bimetallism if one of them is permitted so to depre- 
ciate as to drive the other entirely out of circulation. 
If Mexico coins gold as well as silver does that make 
her, in practice, a bimetallic country, if not a single 
piece of gold is in circulation and it is impossible to 
exchange any gold coin for silver at the old ratio? 

‘“‘ As if to leave no possibility of doubt as to his 
false assertion, Coin finally says: ‘In the sense in 
which you say silver is money, nickel and copper are 
money.’ This is simply untrue, the silver dollars are 
legal tender and are what he calls ‘redemption 
money’ for any amount, while nickel and copper are 
thoroughly subsidiary and only legal tender for a 
trivial sum. Throughout his whole book Coin con- 
ceals from his readers the main silver facts in the 
history of this country, namely, that between 1878 
and 1893 the United States alone, without interna- 
tional agreement, tried the silver experiment ; that, 
aside from subsidiary coins, our government issued 
in those fifteen years no less than $570,000,000 of 
silver and notes against silver bullion ; that in spite 
of this immense demand the commercial value of 
silver declined from $1.15 in 1878 to 78 cents in 1893. 
In the face of these facts, and the laws of 1878, 1890 
and 1893, Coin tries to give his readers the impression 
that there is no silver now in circulation of full legal 
tender value as redemption money, and that we have 
always been and are yet proceeding under the law 
of 1873.” 
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LATIN UNION, GERMANY AND UNITED STATES, 


Mr. P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent of the C. B. 
& Q. Railroad, wanted to know what nations constituted 
the Latin Union, that Coin had referred to (p. 69), as hav- 
ing a ratio of 15! to 1 prior to 1873. 

“France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland and Greece,’’ was 
the reply. 

“‘Then,’’ said Mr. Eustis, ‘ the Latin Union, Germany 
and the United States, by free coinage had maintained the 
commercial value of silver at par with gold ? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ was Coin’s reply. 


Answer: ‘ The discussion above opens with the 
statement that the Latin Union embraced France, 
Belgium, Italy, Switzerland and Greece. These 
nations had agreed to keep their mints open to silver 
at a certain ratio, and they, together with Germany 
and the United States, all had their mints open to 
silver, which was always practically exchangeable 
for gold in France. This was what maintained the 
parity of gold and silver, such as it was, and this 
general consent of the nations to keep their mints 
open to silver coinage in some shape is what all true 
bimetallists are seeking for.” 


PRICES OF WHEAT, ETC. 


To anewspaper statement that wheat in 1859 was as low 
as it is now, and that corn in 1873 was about the same 
price (38 cents) that it is now, Coin replied (p. 114) : ‘‘ The 
statement that wheat in 1859 was as low as now is not 
true. The average price of No. 2 red winter wheat for 
1859 was $110 per bushel. The average price for the 
month of May, 1859, was $1.35.” ‘‘ We will take some 
other things,’’ continued Coin. ‘I now hold in my hand 
the statistical abstract of the United States, issued in 1892, 
On page 341 we see that the average price of cut nails in 
1859 was, per 100 pounds, $3.86. In 1892, $1.83. Now they 
are about $1.00. On the same page the average price of 
pig iron in 1859 was $23.38 per ton. In 1892, $15.75; now 
it is about $12.00. On page 334 we find that the average 
price for 1859 of cotton was 12.08 cents per pound. In 1892, 
average price 7.71 cents per pound ; now it is about 7 cents. 
On page 335 we find the average price for 1859 of fine 
washed clothing, Ohio fleece wool, was 60 cents. For 1892, 
80 cents. All other values on an average have declined 
like these I have just read. What yousay about the price 
of corn in 1873 is true ; but I want to call your attention 
to the cause of it (p. 116). 

“Corn does not seek distant markets like wheat. This 
is partly on account of its small price per bushel. It can- 
not always stand the freight. Its use is not so general as 
wheat, and it seeks the home market. On p. 215 of the 
report of the Chicago Board of Trade for 1892, you will find 
that the corn crop of the State of Illinois, for the year 
1872, which controlled the market price for the spring and 
summer of 1873, was 217,628,000 bushels ; while by this 
year’s report the crop for 1893, which controls the present 
price, was 160,550,470 bushels. The demand for corn now, 
with nearly double our population, is greater than it was 
in 1873, and yet in 1873 the corn crop was fifty-seven mill- 
ion bushels greater in this State than it was last year. 
This overproduction in 1872 accounts for its low price in 
1873. The gold standard accounts for its low price now.” 

Of the farmer testing this question, Coin says “ that 
after paying his taxes he starts for the depot, and to get 
there he takes a street car. He finds the fare the same as 
in 1873. Hegetsona Pullman car to find the cost the same 
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as in 1873. He registers ata first-class hotel. He finds the 
cost about the same as in 1873. He sends a telegram, and 
finds it costs the same as in 1873. He gets a shave, with 
the same result. He buys tea and coffee, with the same 
result. He gets back home and goes to his bank to borrow 
money. He finds interest, except in cities on first-class 
loans, about as high as in 1873.” 

Answer: ‘“‘The subject embraced in this part of 
Coin’s school is admitted by all thinking men to be 
most serious. The great decline in wheat, cotton, 
wool and some other farm products in the past few 
years has been such as to cause great distress among 
the agricultural classes. This decline has amounted 
to a public calamity, and it has been one of the chief 
obstacles to a more rapid recuperation from the 
silver crisis of 1893. Coin, however, misrepresents 
as usual. Take his farmer journeying to Chicago,— 
he says that he pays the same for a telegram that he 
did in 1878, the same fare on a Pullman (rather lux- 
urious farmer to travel on a Pullman), the same price 
for tea, etc. These are positive untruths, for it is 
well known that rates for telegraphing, railroad 
fares and the price of tea, are all vastly lower than 
in 1878. But there has been no connection between 
the decline in silver and the decline in products, and 
this may be satisfactorily established by a considera- 
tion of the following points : 

‘©1, The decline in silver. It may fairly be con- 
ceded that the closing of the mints of Europe, the 
United States and India to the coinage of silver has 
been the principal cause for the decline in the value 
of that metal. At the same time, the product of sil- 
ver up to 1893 had steadily and largely increased, 
thus throwing on the markets of the world an in- 
creased supply to be absorbed by the silver standard 
countries alone, after the United States discontinued 
their monthly purchases in accordance with the re- 
peal law of November, 1893. The effort is made by 
Coin and all his followers to show that the decline in 
silver has caused the decline in wheat and other 
products, merely because the decline in both has oc- 
curred somewhat contemporaneously during the past 
few years. There is no argument in this, although 
to the unthinking man it is very plausible to say 
silver has declined and at the same time caused the 
fall in wheat, cotton, wool, &c. It is the old fallacy, 
known to every scholar as the reasoning of post hoc 
ergo propter hoc. The deceptive assertion is repeat- 
edly made by Coin that an ounce of silver will buy 
as much as it ever did, and therefore that silver has 
held its price on a parity with merchandise. But 
this claim in the first place is positively untrue, be- 
cause it is only of a few articles like those above 
named that silver will purchase as much as ever, 
while of a host of others such as corn, beef, pork, 
lard, butter, cheese, coffee, etc., and especially of 
day's wages, an ounce of silver will not buy nearly as 
much as it formerly did. Let any one look to the 
ruling prices of merchandise in Mexico for a confir- 
mation of this statement. Merchandise is very high 
there, though wages have risen but little, showing 
that every one gets the benefit of the silver prices 
sooner than the poor workman. If it is correct to 
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say that an ounce of silver will buy as much wheat 
and cotton as ever, it is just as true to say that a ton 
of iron will buy just as much of those articles as 
ever, and the price of silver bullion has no more rela- 
tion to the price of wheat than the price of iron has. 
What Coin and his disciples now fear more than any- 
thing else is a substantial rise in the price of wheat 
within the next year. A healthy and non-specula- 
tive advance to 80 cents in Chicago would knock the 
main argument out of his whole book. 

‘*2. How, then, is the large decline in prices of mer- 
chandise to be accounted for? In the first place, this 
decline so much talked about is by no means uni- 
versal, and many articles are now as high or higher 
than they were in former years. The extreme decline 
in a few prominent articles, such as wheat, cotton, 
wool and iron, serve to lower the whole average of 
prices. No better examples could be selected for a 
discussion of the entire subject of low prices than 
the four articles above named. Suffice it to say, that 
a candid examination of the whole subject shows 
very clearly to all reasonable men who are desirous 
of getting at the truth, that the depression in these 
great articles of commerce has been largely due to a 
vast extension of production through the opening of 
new fields, together with the improved facilities for 
production and lower prices of transportation. At 
the same time there has been in progress, since the 
Baring failure in November, 1890, a prodigious com- 
mercial crisis that has extended throughout the 
civilized world. Australia, Argentina, the United 
States and India (the two last named through inde- 
pendent silver coinage) were the countries most acutely 
affected, but all of Europe has felt the severe shock. 


FREE COINAGE BY THE U. S. ALONE. 


If it is claimed we must adopt for our money the metal 
England elects, and can have no independent choice in the 
matter, let us make the test and find out if itistrue. Is 
is not American to give up without trying. If it is true, 
let us attach England to the United States and blot her 
name out from among the nations of the earth (p. 132), 
[Applause.] A war with England would be the most pop. 
ular ever waged on the face of the earth. [Applause.] 

Free coinage by the United States will at once establish 
a parity between the two metals. Any nation that is big 
enough to take all the silver in the world, and give back 
merchandise and products in payment for it, will at once 
establish the parity between it and gold (p. 135). If France 
could lift the commercial value of silver above that fixed 
by the other nations of the world, and at a premium over 
gold, the United States can hold its commercial value at a 
par with gold (p. 136). 


Answer: ‘ The sixth and last day of Coin’s School 
embraces a general harangue to those who are in 
debt or in financial distress to get free coinage of 
silver in the United States at all hazards. Make war 
with England if she ventures to insist on the same 
standard of money that has existed there since 1816! 
Reduce the quantity of gold in a dollar so as to bring 
it down to the level of silver, howeyer low silver may 
fall! This is not only repudiation, but repudiation 
of the worst and most hypocritical sort, as it would 
be dishonesty under the pretense of honesty. There 
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is no argument to be answered in all this; the matter 
is open for the judgment of all; let those accept it 
who think such a course would be: for the national 
good and the national honor of the United States. 

‘‘ The assertions in regard to the effect of free coin- 
age by this country alone are simply a bundle of con- 
tradictions. It is said ‘free coinage by the United 
States will at once establish a parity between the two 
metals.’ Then it is said further on, ‘with both 
metals as primary money, property advances to bi- 
metallic values, whether gold goes to a premium or 
not. Gold may go out of circulation, but its doing so 
does not disturb the practical effect of bimetallic 
prices.’ Again, ‘the unlimited demand for silver and 
its free use by the Government will appreciate its 
value. To that extent the disuse of gold will depreci- 
ate its value.’ What answer can be made to such non- 
sense as this? In one breath the claim is made that a 
parity between the metals will be maintained, and 
that bimetallic prices will not be disturbed, though 
gold has gone to a premium and is no longer in cir- 
culation. These are palpable contradictions. The 
parity of gold and silver is merely the ability to ex- 
change one for the other at the established ratio, and 

_ bimetallic values mean practically the same thing. 
Then what sense or reason is there in saying that the 
parity and bimetallic vaiues will be maintained when 
gold is entirely out of use, and can only be purchased 
at a high premium?” 

Summing up, the writer in the Banker's Magazine 
says: ‘‘A careful analysis of ‘ Coin’s Financial 
School’ quickly enables one to see that every asser- 
tion of the book which has any direct bearing upon 
the question of free coinage by the United States 
alone, without international agreement, may be re- 
futed under one of the heads following : 

“*1, He takes advantage of the low prices prevail- 
ing for wheat, cotton and some other products, and 
the consequent distress among farmers, to urge upon 
them that free silver coinage would double the money 
of the country and raise prices, adroitly suppressing 
the fact that this would be in a debased currency, 
that $567,000,000 of gold would immediately go out 
of circulation, and that all laborers would inevitably 
lose by it. 

“¢2, All hisarguments throughout the book tending 
to show that silver could be kept near its parity with 
gold are based on the experience of the nations prior 
to 1878, when all except England had their mints open 
to silver. Then, without permitting his readers to 
see the fallacy, he changes off and uses this as a basis 
for advocating unlimited free coinage by the United 
States alone. 

‘©3. In a bravado style he sets up men of straw, in 
the persons of leading Chicago financiers, taking great 
liberty in thus using their names without consent, 
puts words in their mouths, and then makes an 
answer which he pretends convinces and silences 
them. This method, with theinterspersion of ‘ [ap- 
plause]’ very frequently, may do well enough in a 
pamphlet intended to catch the votes of ignorant 
men, both white and black, but as an argument ad- 
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dressed to business men, it is too small to require 
further notice. 

«4. Lastly, and chief of all, Coin has the unspeak- 
able audacity to omit entirely from his book any 
mention of the silver legislation of 1878-93, and the 
great panic which followed. He conveys the idea to 
his unlearned readers that the use of silver as legal 
tender money was terminated forever by the act of 
1873, when only about $8,000,000 in silver dollars had 
ever been coined, ignoring and concealing the 
gigantic fact that in 1878 this legislation was all re- 
versed, that silver dollars were made unlimited legal 
tender, and that from 1878 to 1893 the enormous sum 
of $570,000.000 in silver dollars and notes against 
silver bullion purchased by the Government were put 
in circulation and are now outstanding. This sup- 
pression of the truth in regard to the great silver 
experiment tried by the United States for fifteen 
years ought to stamp the false character of Coin’s 
book to every one who loves fair play or fair argu- 
ment.” 


THE SECRECY OF THE LEGISLATION AGAINST 
SILVER. 


EGARDING thesecrecy of the legislation against 
silver in 1873, Mr. George Gunton, in the Social 
Economist, says: * At the time the United States 
passed the act of 1873 she had not been offered a penny- 
worth of silver for coinage in twenty years. What 
she coined had been coined by the mint itself from 
European silver received in the collection of duties in 
order to get the benefit of the fact that in our ratio of 
16 to 1 we valued silver lower than Europeans did in 
theirs of 151 to 1. 

‘On March 30, 1876, the famous cross-examination 
of Senator Sherman by Roscoe Conkling occurred, 
which has furnished support ever since to the charge 
of the free-silver party that the act of 1873 when 
passed was but little known or noticed. This is true. 
It was not, however, because Wall Street and the 
creditor class were laying a deep plot to wrong the 
debtor class by adopting a dear dollar. For in 1873 
silver was still the dear dollar. At that time and for 
the six years previous, Wall Street and the New York 
bankers had been desiring to substitute gold as the 
unit for silver, as will be shown in this article. They 
were, therefore, laboring for the cheap dollar. 

‘‘That there was the motive of secrecy which the 
free silver party now allege—viz., that the moneyed . 
class were trying tosecretly and furtively force a dear 
currency on the debtor class—is rendered impossible 
and absurd by the fact that gold was then the 
cheaper of the money metals. It was the one in 
which, on all human calculations, it would continue 
to be to the advantage of the debtor class to make 
their payments, if any serious parting of the metals 
should occur The act was secret only because it 
was felt to be so inoperative and vacuous at the time 
that no proclamation of it on the housetops could 
secure anybody’s attention to it. But that it was 
secret through the worthlessness of the privilege of 
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coinage it purported to give admits of no denial. 
Gen. Francis A. Walker, the representative of the 
United States at the Paris conference in 1878, told 
that conference that it was so quietly passed that he 
did not know of it. Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, 
who reported to the House the very act of 1873, 
which was afterward discovered to have destroyed 
the legal tender power of silver for more than $5, 
voted in 1874, along with ten other Massachusetts 
representatives, for a joint resolution of Congress de- 
claring that nothing but gold and silver coin of the 
United States should be legal tender in payment of 
public debts. This shows that Hooper did not know 
in 1874 that he had aided to disestablish the silver 
dollar as legal tender by his own act. President 
Grant wrote a letter and sent a special message to 
Congress recommending the creation of new mints 
sufficient to enable us to coin up silver dollars enough 
to aid the country in resuming payment of its notes 
in coin. This message clearly showed that the mints 
then existing were inadequate to coin up the bullion 
that was seeking coinage into trade dollars; that 
Grant had not noticed that the coinage of full legal 
tender dollars had been stopped by the act of 1873, 
though he had signed it, and that no public sentiment 
had yet arisen which made it questionable whether a 
payment of the debt in dollars coined of silver would 
violate any standard of national nonor.” 


THE CASE OF THE BIMETALLISTS. 


R. GEORGE GUNTON, who has well defined 
views on all the great economic questions of 
the day and who is always clear in expressing these 
views, gives right of way in the May number of his 
Social Economist to his opinions on bimetallism. He 
says: ‘There is only one general economic law of 
value, and that law governs the value of gold and 
silver coined and uncoined in the same way as it 
governs the price of wheat, of iron or any other 
commodity. 

‘It is generally assumed by bimetallists and not a 
few gold monometallists, that the value of money 
is governed by its volume, rising as the volume 
diminishes and vice versa.” 

‘* There is an element of truth in the idea of supply 
and demand, but not in the conclusion that values 
are governed by the ratio between the supply and the 
demand. All values are created by demand, but they 
are regulated by the cost of the supply—that is to 
say, demand, or the market, is the force that brings 
the product into existence. The cost of supplying 
the product is the indispensable condition on which 
it will be continuously furnished, so that primarily 
and permanently the cost of production is the force 
which regulates the value, because it equals the low- 
est price at which producers will continue to furnish 
the supply, and the highest price competition will 
permit. 

‘Tf the silver coins are issued on the basis of 16 to 
1of gold, and the bullion value of the silver dollar is 
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greater than that of the gold, then the purchasing 
power of the gold and all the others will be governed 
by the bullion value in the silver dollar, and if the 
bullion in the gold dollar costs more than the bullion 
in the silver dollar, then the purchasing power of all 
will be equal to and determined by that of the 
gold. 

‘** That is exactly whatis true to-day; 37114 grains of 
pure silver are to-day worth about 50 cents, but when 
coined into a legal tender standard dollar, it has the 
‘debt paying power’ equal to a gold dollar, which 
costs 100 cents, or twice as much. The reason for 
this is that both being legal tender, they circulate 
with a purchasing power equal to the dearer, which is 
gold. If, for any reason whatever, the gold were 
withdrawn, nothing could give the remaining coin a 
greater purchasing or debt paying power than the 
equivalent of the bullion in the dearer remaining 
dollar, which would be the silver dollar. In that 
case, the purchasing power of a dollar in other com- 
modities would necessarily drop 50 per cent., or what- 
ever was the difference in the bullion value of silver 
and gold. 

THE IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


Now the question for bimetallists to answer is: 
What, under these circumstances, would be the effect 
of the free coinage of silver in a single country or in 
all countries? Gold monometallists declare that if it. 
were adopted in this country it would immediately 
put the United States on a silver basis, and some go so 
far as toinsist that it would do so even if a number of 
countries united in adopting the free coinage of silver. 
Whether this would or would not be the effect, 
would depend entirely upon whether the dearer 
metal, gold, was rendered unnecessary to the cur- 
rency and driven out of circulation, and that would 
depend upon whether enough silver was supplied to 
fill the entire demand for coin circulation. Bimetal- 
lists insist that this would be obviated by the fact 
that free coinage of silver would at once send the 
price of silver up with gold. Monometallists often 
make themselves ridiculous by flatly denying this 
statement. 

‘Tt needs only a moment’s reflection to see that if 
all governments, or if any one government, should 
agree to take all the silver that was presented and 
make 37114 grains into full legal tender dollars equal 
to gold dollars, the price of all the silver in the world 
would immediately rise to that level, which would be 
$1.29 an ounce. It wouid rise to that level for the 
simple reason that nobody would be fool enough to 
sell his silver for less than $1.29 when there was a 
party standing ready to give that price for all he 
would bring. 

‘* But what will happen when the silver does thus 
rise is the question. It is obvious that the first effect 
of such a rise in silver would be greatly to increase 
the supply of silver. Nor is there anything peculiar 
in this; 20 or 50 per cent. profit would multiply the 
supply of any product capable of production. This 
increased production would lead to the opening of 
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new mines and the reopening of old or inferior mines. 
With such recourse to inferior mines the cost of pro- 
ducing silver would increase, and this would continue 
so long as mines could be found that would yield sil- 
ver at a cost of $1.29 an ounce, or enough less than 
that amount to yield as good a profit as could be ob- 
tained with the same capital in other industries; 
when it passed this point the increased supply would 
cease, 

“It should be remembered, however, that while 
this process is going on with silver an opposite process 
will necessarily be going on in relation to gold. Since 
the amount of coined money the community will take 
is limited by its commercial needs, any considerable 
increase in silver coin necessarily involves a diminu- 
tion in the use of the other metal. The demand for 
gold would fall off, and a portion of the existing sup- 
ply would become unnecessary to the public demand. 
The price would decline and the poorest gold mines 
would go out of use, just as the poorest silver mines 
have been doing in the last few years, and the value 
of gold would fall to the cost of obtaining it from the 
dearest mines that remained necessary to the ade- 
quate supply of the market. 

‘‘ Now these two processes—-the rise in the price of 
silver by the use of the poorer silver mines and the 
fall in the value of gold by the suspension of the 
poorer gold mines—would continue until the cost of ob- 
taining sixteen ounces of silver would be equal to the 
cost of obtaining one ounce of gold, in which case the 
two metals would be of equal bullion as well as 
money value, and consequently neither would further 
supplant the other. 


ELIMINATE OCCULT ASSUMPTION, 


‘¢ Under the free coinage of the two metals noth- 
ing can stop the increase of the cheaper and the 
diminution of the dearer metal until that equilibrium 
has been reached. Now, the question for American 
free silver advocates to answer is, if the United States 
alone should adopt free coinage of silver, would that 
equilibrium be reached before gold was rendered en- 
tirely unnecessary to our monetary system, and con- 
sequently driven out? If it would not, then the 
monometallists are absolutely right in saying that 
free silver for the United States alone means a silver 
basis, and that means an immediate inflation of 
prices and a corresponding reduction in the purchas- 
ing power of wages of about 40 per cent. If, how- 
ever, the commercial area over which the free coin- 
age extends should include two or three countries in 
Europe, or, in fact, be extended sufficiently to per- 
mit the process of increasing cost in silver and de- 
clining cost in gold to continue until an equilibrium 
is reached before the dearer metal, gold, is entirely 
supplanted, no sudden change in prices would result, 
because so long as the two metals can freely circulate 
the value of both will be determined by the cost of 
the dearest. In that event there would undoubtedly 
be a slight rise in prices, a rise equal only to the fall 
in the gold, which would not be injurious to the 
community because it would be slight and slow. 
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‘* This is the economic movement that governs the 
value of money just the same as the value of every- 
thing else, and to discuss the free coinage of silver 
without counting with these facts is to act with 
economic blindness, with the certainty of having to 
pay an economic penalty. Let bimetallists eliminate 
occult assumption from the discussion and squarely 
meet the economic problem involved. If they can 
show with scientific probability that with free coin- 
age of silver in this country alone the equilibrium 
between the cost of furnishing sixteen ounces of silver 
and one ounce of gold would be reached before gold 
was displaced, their position is impregnable and they 
are sure to succeed. If they cannot prove this their 
case is lost and should be abandoned.” 





AN OBJECT LESSON FOR THE VOTER. 


A®’ an argument in favor of the election of repre- 

sentatives.of the people by means of a propor- 
tionate vote the Proportional Representation Review 
presents this object lesson : 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1892, 
5,031,360 Republican. 
5,670,148 Democratic. 
me? 946,392 People’s, 


244,726 Prohibition 
131 Republican Congressmen. 











213 Democratic Congressmen. 





12 People’s Congressmen. 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1894, 
- 5,461,202 Republican. 
4,295,748 Democratic. 
1,323,644 People’s, 
182,679 Prohibition. 
245 Republican Congressmen. 











104 Democratic Congressmen, . 





7 People’s Congressmen. 
CHICAGO ALDERMANIC ELECTION, 1898, 
136,283 Republican. 
86,287 Democratic. 


17,199 Populist. 
942 Prohibitionist. 
10,649 Independent. 
5 Democratic Aldermen. 








28 Republican Aldermen. 





1 Independent Alderman. 


These lines show the disproportion now existing in 
the number of representatives of the majority and 
minority parties. 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA STATE DISPENSARY. 


OME very timely information about the workings 
of the South Carolina liquor dispensary law is 
furnished by Mr. R. I. Hemphill in the Arena. 

‘* The law affected only the whisky element of the 
State, and from that source arose the chief opposition 
to the law. But after two years of firm enforcement 
the saloon-keepers have lost heart and are leaving all 
sections of the State. The supporters of the law con- 
sidered this a long step in the right direction. For 
the liquor-dealers to relinquish their hold on the State 
and leave it in the hands of law-abiding citizens 
meant the uplifting of humanity and a deliverance 
of the coming generation from the evils of strong 
drink. During the present generation perfect re- 
demption is not expected, for you cannot keep men 
who have been accustomed to drinking all their lives 
from getting whiskey. Our only hope of redemption 
from the evils of the liquor traffic was for the State 
to so regulate the sale of ardent spirits that the youth 
of the country might not acquire a taste for alcoholic 
drinks. : 

‘* Before the law was in operation, one thousand 
bar rooms were in full blast in this State; now we 
have less than a hundred dispensaries, managed by 
men of good standing, who are abstainers and have 
the respect of the communities in which they ‘live. 
Dispensers are paid regular salaries; they have no 
inducement to solicit trade, and are not expected to 
do so. a 

«* Dispensaries are closed at six o’clock every after- 
noon, and under no circumstances is whiskey allowed 
to be sold afterward. All goods are sold for cash 
and by the package, it being against the law for any 
package to be broken open at the State dispensary 
after being sealed there with red sealing wax. This 
does away with any drinking on the premises, and 
the noxious fashion of social drinking, which has 
been of such degrading influence to the politics as 
well as to the manhood of half the states in the 
Union. 

‘*The liquor trade is a money making business, 
and after all expenses of operating the dispensaries 
are paid, and 50 per cent. profit reserved for the State, 
the remaining money is divided equally between the 
town and county in which the dispensary is located. 
This money is used to keep up the roads, reduce taxes, 
or for any public purpose where it is most useful. 

‘* This regulation of the sale of liquor and the estab- 
lishment of dispensaries is not forced upon the people. 
Every freehold voter in South Carolina is given a 
choice in the matter at primary elections held for 
that purpose, a majority of three-fourths of these vot- 
ers in a township being required by the law to favor 
the establishment of a dispensary before it can be 
located in any town. If no dispensary is desired, no 
town will have whiskey sold in it. Obedience to the 
law is required and obtained by proper enforcement 
from the State. . 

‘‘The dispensary is a great improvement on any 
solution of the liquor question that has ever been 
known in this section of the country. It has dimin- 
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ished drunkenness, decreased crime, reduced court 
expenses, prompted morality, rescued many of the 
fallen and restored happiness to many homes. Every 
day the law grows in popular favor.” 


PRESIDENT LOW ON CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


. Hon. Seth Low contributes to the June Har- 

per’s a paper entitled ‘‘Some Questions of the 
Day.” He explains the great significance of the re- 
cent indorsement in Chicago by large labor organiza- 
tions of civil service reform, and gives his opinion 
that it is a great landmark in the fight against the 
spoils system. Civil service reform, he argues, is dis- 
tinctly and peculiarly a democratic movement. Asa 
matter of fact, ‘‘ no class of people in the nation enjoy 
so few of the privileges of the American citizens as 
the subordinates in the public employ. So far from 
enjoying freedom of speech and freedom of action and 
the right to vote as they please, the indulgence by 
them in any of these hard won privileges of American 
manhood, if it antagonizes their superiors, is equiva- 
lent to the loss of livelihood.” 

But it is chiefly with the philosophy of the relations 
between capital and labor that President Low busies 
himself in this essay. He sees two peculiar facts in 
the present situation, facts apparently, at first 
thought, antagonistic. 

THE POLITICAL AND THE COMMERCIAL INDIVIDUAL. 


‘“«Thus there never has been a time when the in- 
dividual, in certain directions, has counted for so 
much. In other directions, there never has been a 
time when the individual has counted for so little. 
Politically, at the present time, ir this country, the 
citizen, just because he -is a man, is entitled to his 
vote. He may, upon election day, if he wishes, nega- 
tive the judgment and the preference of the President 
of the United States as to any official to be chosen. 
The President of the United States, in many respects, 
is the most powerful ruler in the world. In the mat- 
ter of appointments and patronage probably he is 
quite the most powerful ruler. But when it comes 
to the choice of a new President, the vote of the 
humblest citizen in the land is as powerful as his. 
Side by side with this spectacle of the political power. 
of the individual, the individual as a factor in the busi- 
ness concerns of men seems to be quite as strikingly 
disappearing. The individual capitalist is disappearing 
in the corporation ; the individual laborer is disap- 
pearing in the trades union. The first question that 
arises in the presence’ of these strangely different 
tendencies of the time surely is, What does it all 
mean? Is it possible that after the race has struggled 
for so many centuries to make the individual politic- 
ally free, to secure for him the opportunity and the 
impulse for growth involved in political and individ- 
ual freedom—is it possible that, after all, individual- 
ity is to be lost by indirection, through the corpora- 
tion on the one hand and the trades union on the 
other? It cannot be. The political importance of 
the individual and his industrial insignificance, 
rightly considered, illustrate the centrifugal and the 
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centripetal forces of society as they operate in our 
day. If this premise be correct, men should not be 
discouraged because of these apparently conflicting 
tendencies. What is to be done is to find their equi- 
librium. So considered, they furnish, instead of 
ground for fear, the best ground for hope that the 
transition of society from the old order to the new 
will be a movement toward better conditions.” 


THE COMPATIBILITY OF LABOR UNIONS AND CAPITAL. 


‘‘Tt has-been often said that the last fifty years 
have witnessed a revolution throughout the civilized 
world in the methods of travel, in the methods of 
communication, largely also in the manner of living, 
greater than can be traced through century to century 
from the beginning of recorded history down to this 
epoch. Men say that this is the result of the great 
advances made during the last fifty years in physical 
science. No doubt it is. But it is important to 
notice that the fullness of time did not come for science 
until human history had reached the point where 
these two antagonistic tendencies touching the indi- 
vidual had become, both of them, ready for their con- 
summation. In other words, that seems to have 
happened to society that happened for literature when 
printing was discovered. Only when the type had 
been individualized, only when each type came to 
represent a single letter was the era of combination 
reached. So now, it appears, there has been reached 
in human society, and in this country in its highest 
form, the era of combination. Of this it may at least 


be said that combination implies community of in- 


terests; it is not utter selfishness. Therefore what- 
ever selfish abuses may be traced to it are abuses 
working in defiance of its own fundamental law. 

‘‘TIf this be a correct conception of our times, it 
follows that combinations among workingmen and 
combinations among capitalists, the trades union and 
the corporation, are in no necessary sense antagonis- 
tic to each other, any more than gravity working 
upon us is antagonistic to gravity working upon our 
antipodes. They are simply different manifestations 
of the same force—the force that emphasizes the in- 
terdependence of society as against the individualiz- 
ing forces of popular freedom. The forces that work 
in society, in this respect at least, are like the physical 
forces of the universe, that they operate according to 
fixed law. The problem as to both kinds of forces is 
the same—to ascertain the laws of their operation. 
Until this is done the force that is waiting to be our 
servant baffles, perplexes, troubles us, The method 
of ascertaining the law is the same in both cases— 
experimentation and inquiry. 

‘For it is clear that great mistakes have marked 
the progress of society toward complete organiza- 
tion, both along the lines of capital and of labor. 
Two results ought to flow from the recognition of 
this truth: 1, The belief that the tendency toward 
combined action on the part either of capital or of 
labor is not to be regretted, and, 2, the earnest pur- 
pose to ascertain the laws that govern this tendency, 
and to discover its limit of safety.” 


CHICAGO AND THE FIRE. 


HE place of honor in the June Seribner’s is given 
to an article on Chicago, by Melville E. Stone, 
who briefly and pleasantly sketches the significant: 
turns in the remarkable history of the Western me- 
tropolis from 1808, when it was an Indian trading 
post with a population of one French negro, to 1894, 
when its inhabitants number 1,500,000. This Chi- 
cago journalist places special emphasis on the advan- 
tageous features of the great fire of 1871, and shows 
that only this wholesale annihilation could have made 
possible the magnificent city of to-day. 


CHICAGO BEFORE THE FIRE, 


Chicago had grown under the baleful breath of 
wild speculation from a town of 12,000 in 1845 toa 
city of 334,000 in 1871, and the growth was too sud- 
den to be healthy. ‘‘Sothe eity which went down 
before the great fire of October 9, 1871, was an ill- 
contrived thing. There was little pretense to archi- 
tectural beauty, and scarce asemblance of intelligent 
and substantial construction. Even in the business 
centre there was a vast number of wooden buildings, 
while those which were of brick or stone were, as a 
rule, very defective. From time to time the street 
grade had been raised, and as only the new buildings 
were required to adopt the new level it frequently 
happened that there was no uniformity in the side- 
walk levels, and the visitor found himself constantly 
ascending and descending stairways. These uneven 
sidewalks were usually of plank, supported by astag- 
ing of slender timber, and the claims against the city 
for the broken limbs of pedestrians proved to bea 
considerable item of municipal expense. The street 
pavements were as bad as they well could be. They 
were made of pine or cedar blocks laid upon a thin 
layer of boards, and without substantial concrete 
foundation. The sewerage pipes drained into the 
river, and that polluted stream swept sluggishly 
through the heart of the city, exhaling noxious odors 
at every foot. The abattoirs were in close proximity 
to the residential district and directly in the path of 
the prevailing southwest winds, so that the stench 
was at times intolerable. 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY BUILDING, 


‘A picture of the leading thoroughfare of this old 
Chicago would hardly be recognized by any one to- 
day. The court house stood in the centre of the 
public square. It was of the conventional Western 
type; a huge box of a thing, approached by long 
flights of steps on either side ; the jail in the basement, 
the court rooms above, and a belfry and flag pole 
topping it out. Fringing the iron fence on the four 
sides of the grounds, a double line of hitched and un- 
hitched horses and buggies. Not carriages, or cabs, 
or phaétons, but that peculiarly unhandsome and in- 
convenient vehicle, with high, square box, calash top. 
and the frailest of running gear, which once was the 
pride and glory of every villager. Flanking the 
rutted and muddy roadway and the tip-tilted and 
rickety sidewalk were the buildings—strange higgledy- 
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piggledy structures. Here a five-story block, faced 
with disintegrating limestone from the neighboring 
quarries, with the regulation Mansard and flat roof. 
Next a cottage, of wood, perched high on posts, 
balloon frame, with clapboard sides and shingle roof, 
its gable end in front, and gorgeously decorated with 
pine-spindles and scrolls, fantastically wrought by 
lathe and saw. Then a vacant lot half filled with 
rubbish. Now a church, built in lame imitation of 
English Gothic, and top-heavy with a huge pointed 
spire. Then, under the very eaves of the church, a 
saloon or cheap variety theatre. The people rising 


early, working late, and always in a hurry.” 


LESSONS TAUGHT BY THE DISASTER. 

Every one now knows the story of the audacious 
and undaunted bravery which rebuilt thecity. ‘‘The 
fire had some lessons which were to be studied and 
understood. There must be more care taken in the 
building of buildings ; there must be no more wooden 
structures in the heart of the city, and there must be 
a better fire department. These things were obvious. 
And s0 fire-proof buildings, great palaces of steel and 
stone, of ‘Chicago construction,’ came, and so, too, 
came the most efficient fire extinguishing equipment 
in the world. But there were other lessons not so ob- 
vious. One of these was that the men who made old 
Chicago were to have little part in the business of 
making the real metropolis of which they had 
dreamed and made prophecy, and for which they had 
so earnestly toiled. Their places were to be taken 
by younger and stronger men, a new and better gen- 
eration. It is true that here and there some stout old 
citizen survived to win fresh laurels in the ‘Greater 
Chicago,’ but such instances were not common. The 
‘boys’ were well fitted for the responsibilities they 
were called upon to assume. They were burning 
with enthusiasm, accustomed to hard work, intelli- 
gent beyond their years, and singularly sober- 
minded. The baleful influence of great wealth was 
as yet unfelt. The heirs of well-to-do parents no less 
than the lowly born made of life a serious business. 
There were no yachting cruises, no golf or tennis par- 
ties, no hunts afield, no coaching excursions to relieve 
the weariness of an idle life. There were few persons 
living in ease upon fixed incomes. There were no 
petted darlings of fortune.” 


THE FIRE AS AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


Mr. Stone traces a great advantage that the fire 
brought even in the advertisement it gave the city. 
‘The burning and the wonderful rebuilding were 
known everywhere. The story evoked admiration 
and caused inquiry into the causes of the amazing 
vitality displayed by this hitherto unheard of city. 
Fresh immigration and investment resulted.” 

‘‘4 FAIRLY WELL-MANAGED METROPOLIS. ” 

There is certain intrinsic interest in the views of a 
sincere clear headed and experienced Chicago jour- 
nalist on the ethical status of his municipal govern- 
ment. He hints at the inevitable difficulties in the 
way of any ideal economic and political development, 
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the first arising from the fact that four-fifths of the 
post-fire population were foreigners. . 

‘“‘They formed great colonies, each having its 
leaders clamorous for recognition, and sometimes 
bent on mischief. One class (chiefly native) demanded 
with urgency the passage and enforcement of sump- 
tuary laws, and a strict observance of the Sabbath ; 
another class (chiefly foreign born) insisted with 
equal vehemence upon a ‘liberal’ government. 
Neither extreme wholly prevailed. Out of it all, not- 
withstanding the counter-claim of some good people 
who set very high standards for public conduct, 
there came a fairly well-managed metropolis. A lit- 
tle more tolerant of Sunday amusement than other 
American cities, and a little more mindful of the in- 
terests of the publican than the European cities, it is 
true, and yet, doubtless, abreast of most of them in 
public morals and private 


HOW JOSEPH PARKER WOULD REBUILD 
LONDON. 


R. PARKER has done many things in his time, 

but he is now pining to distinguish himself in 

an entirely new and unworked field. It is his ambition 

to be Augustus, who finding London brick, would 

leave it marble. In the English Illustrated Maga- 
zine for May he sets forth his scheme, 

“The main proposition is : The rebuilding of Lon- 
don offers the most adequate alleviation of present 
economic and social difficulties.” 

It is true that the enterprise would cost some 
money, but that is one of its advantages in Dr. 
Parker’s eyes. ‘‘If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were to ask for twenty-five millions, or four times 
that amount, at a very moderate interest (for it must 
be remembered that we have to deal with unem- 
ployed wealth as well as with unemployed men), the 
money would be forthcoming.” 

Dr. Parker is content with no small miserable two- 
penny halfpenny enterprise : he would deal with Lon- 
don asa whole, and would rebuild it with a vengeance. 
What does not precisely appear is as to whether any- 
thing of the existing London would be left after he 
had finished his operations. He says: ‘‘ For the pur- 
pose of rebuilding London might be divided into 
eight or ten principal centres in some such way as 
this : , 

**1, Crvic : Mansion House, Guidhall, minor courts, 

County Council Offices, departmental bureaus ; the 
whole constituting a crescent of magnificent build- 
ings. : 
‘2. RaiLways: All the railways to be brought to 
one centre, say Ludgate Circus (as best for all the 
points of the compass), where, of course, would be 
erected stations, warehouses, offices and all other 
necessary buildings. 

“3, FINANCIAL: All the banks, exchanges, insur- 
ance Offices, clearing houses and similar institutions. 
The Bank of England would, of course, have to be 
rebuilt, and during the rebuilding of such a pile 
Newgate Jail (which has no business in the city) 
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could easily be so adapted as to bring the inconven- 
ience within the narrowest limits. 

“4, MARKETS: Smithfield, Covent Garden, Fish 
Market, Mincing Lane, Mark Lane and others. 

““5. PostaL: General Post Office, Money Order 
Office, Central Telegraph Office, International Cable 
Offices, residences, library, newsrooms and savings 
banks. 

“©6, LiteRaARY: Abolish Paternoster Row ; begin 
Fleet Street at some point on the Thames Embank- 
ment, from which it could be extended right through 
to Holborn, thus running north and south instead of 
east and west; to Fleet Street bring booksellers, pub- 
lishers, stationers, printersand all that belongsto them. 

“7, EDUCATIONAL: University buildings, public 
schools, museums, art galleries, polytechnics, School 
Board Offices, academies and schools of music. The 
British Museum might be one of the lines of this 
centre. 

*¢8. DRAMATIC AND RECREATIONAL : Theatres, con- 
cert ‘halls, entertainment galleries and chambers, 
lyric clubs, and the like, the whole constituting a new 
and glorified Leicester Square. 

“9, PoniticAL: Party clubs and kindred institu- 
tions forming three sides of Trafalgar Square ; or this 
might be called the club centre—a thorough embodi- 
ment of the club life of to-day—metropolitan, national 
and international. 

* «The shipping centre is, of course, determined by 
the river.” 

It is to be feared that Dr. Parker has not sufficiently 
thought out his scheme. If all the railways in Lon- 
don were to be brought to Ludgate Circus, where in 
the name of wonder would he accommodate the Bank 
of England and Newgate Gaol? A central terminus 
for all the railways in London if located in Ludgate 
Circus would absorb the site of Newgate Gaol, the 
Memorial Hall, among other notable buildings, even 
if it spared St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

But Dr. Parker is not content with rebuilding ; he 
has many other schemes on hand, one of which is the 
cutting of a river from London to Brighton. The 
cutting will have to be very deep, or the doctor will 
have to contrive some way to make water run 
up hill: ‘‘ Supposing the idea of centres to be sub- 
stantially adopted, there should almost necessarily 
follow a great scheme of light and water. In every 
centre there should be a fountain, as in Trafalgar 
Square (around which could be grouped figures of 
eminent Englishmen, not only heroic, but social and 
civic), which could be banked with flowers and green 
stuff. It might even be practicable to bring a sea 
canal to London ; certainly a river way could be cut 
down to Brighton. The issues of such a connection 
with the coast no one can foresee and estimate ; and 
who can doubt the attractiveness of a residential use 
of the riverside? It is beyond all doubt that London 
could be so rebuilt as to bring back thousands who 
now travel miles daily between the city and the sub- 
urbs. With noble crescents and squares, on a scale 
unknown at present, London might offer supreme 
residential attractions.” 
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ATLANTIC COASTWISE CANALS. 


R. THOMAS MARTINDALE, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Philadelphia Ship 
Canal Commission, writing in Godey’s Magazine for 
June, emphasizes the importance of a completed sys- 
tem of intra-coastal waterways for the Atlantic sea- 
board. The Philadelphia Commission has just com- 
pleted the field work of the survey of a ship canal 
designed to connect Raritan Bay with the Delaware 
River : 

‘In addition to this particular project, the cutting 
of the Cape Cod Canal of, say, seven miles, the enlarge- 
ment of the existing Delaware and Chesapeake Canal 
of 13.4 miles toa depth of twenty-seven feet without 
locks, will give us a grand interior ‘ water street’ (as 
the Dutch call their canals) connecting Boston har- 
bor with the nation’s capital, and assuring to the 
Eastern seaboard cities, New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, the benefit of cheapest freights to 
and from the great West, and giving to the four 
great cities named above a sure protection in time of 
war against hostile invasion, greater than any system 
of ports could accord us. 

** Such a plan would at least treble the efficiency of 
our $75,000,000 navy, forthe possibilities of this route 
for strategic purposes are positively unrivaled in the 
whole world. With the opening of the Baltic Canal 
this month, and the recent openings of the Man- 
chester and Cornish ship canals, the speedy com- 
pletion of the new ‘‘ Soo” Canal, and the projected 
deepening of the Erie Canal, all thoughtful men are 
commencing to see the possibilities and necessities of 
water transportation conducted upon broad and gen- 
erous plans; not the towboat canal—now a thing of 
the past—but the ship canal destined to be the twin 
sister of the mysterious force which we call electricity 
in developing our resources in the future. 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS. 


‘Tt is stated by French economists that the bene- 
fits conferred upon that Republic by the expenditure 
of over $700,000,000 upon her system of free canals 
and waterways is equivalent to an annual return of 
5 per cent. upon this‘enormous capital, and it was 
reported by the Committee on Commerce, United 
States Senate, in 1892, that the saving in transporta- 
tion effected by the St. Mary’s Canal was over $100,- 
000,000 in two years ; also that the total expenditures 
for water improvements of the lakes has amounted to 
about $30,000,000, or approximately to one-fifth of 
the annual saving effected in transportation. But 
when we look at the opportunities presented by coup- 
ling the two great cities of the East—New York and 
Philadelphia—which by rail are but ninety miles 
apart, with a broad ‘ water street’ traversing a route 
that could not be better designed by nature than as 
we find it, offering no obstacles as to rock formation, 
water-supply or engineering difficulties of any kind 
worthy of the name of difficulties, with a total cut- 
ting of but 31.4 miles, we are simply bewildered at 
the multiplicity of beneficial changes it would exert. 

‘* New York would save probably on its coal-supply 
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alone more than sufficient to pay the interest of 4 per 
cent, upon three times the total estimated cost, with- 
out estimating the cheapened movement of Southern 
produce of all kinds it would give, and we of Phila- 
deij}.nia would benefit by reason of a quick and safe 
entrance to the Sound ports, as well as to New York 
harbor; while the State of New Jersey, through 
which the rich tide of commerce must pass, would 
gain in population, and its swamp lands would be 
drained. Cities, towns and villages dotting the now 
desolate landscape, the route of the ship canal, would 
be changed into a highway of prosperity, beneficial 
alike to the citizens, to the State itself, and to the 
railroad corporations traversing its territory.” 


WHY CANADIANS DO NOT FAVOR ANNEXATION. 


NM R. JOHN GEORGE BOURINOT, who for many 

years was chief clerk of the Dominion House of 
Commons, writing in the Forum, declares that the idea 
of annexation with the United States has never been a 
serious thought with Canadians, and is not even to be 
considered at the present time. He says that never 
before have the Canadian people been more content 
with the conditions of their national growth, or never 
more desirous of extending their relations with the 
rest of the colonial dependencies of England and in- 
creasing their influence in the Empire. During the 
last financial depression in the United States, Cana- 
dian banks and commerce came successfully through 
the crisis.: No time did the Canadian bonds and 
securities stand higher than at present,—the most 
conclusive evidence of the confidence of the money- 
world in their progress and their capacity to meet all 
their obligations. Mr. Bourinot further declares that 
Canada has one of the best devised political systems 
in the world, so long as it is wisely and honestly ad- 
ministered. He emphasizes the following sources of 
strength of the Canadian system of government: 
“The infrequency of political elections, the holding 
of elections for the Dominion Parliament and for the 
legislative assemblies of the provinces at different 
dates, the separation of federal issues, as a rule, from 
provincial questions,—though the attempt is con- 
stantly made to mix them,—the entire separation of 
municipal from provincial or other political ques- 
tions ; the permanency and non-political tenure of the 
civil service.” 

STRENGTH OF THE CANADIAN SYSTEM. 

He explains that its strength consists in the fact 
that it is based on the experiences of the two great 
countries to which Canadians naturally look for in- 
struction and warning—England and the United 
States. ‘‘Its institutions have kept pace with the 
development of the sound principles of parliamentary 
and federal government, and possess all that elastic- 
ity and capacity to meet critical situations as they 
arise, which seems wanting in the too rigid system 
of the United States, whose constitution is based on 
principles which existed in the middle of the last 


century, and are now not equal in essential respects 
to the conditions of modern political progress. 

‘‘ The public service enjoys all the advantages that 
arise from permanency of tenure and ‘independence 
of a popular vote. The different practices that have 
prevailed so long in the American States since the 
days of Jackson and Van Buren—have, above all 
other public evils, degraded political parties and 
sunk the country at times into the lowest possible 
depths of political baseness. Fortunately for the 
best interests of the Canadian people, the system of 
electing public officials has never obtained in their 
country. In fact their Government continues to fol- 
low the same usage that prevailed in the old colonial 
era, and practically in the thirteen states for many 
years after their independence. It is the State of 
New York that was mainly responsible for the exten- 
sion of the elective and spoils systems to all parts of 
the Union, and has brought such degradation to 
political life. In Canada the Governor-General is ap- 
pointed for six years by the Queen in council ; the 
Lieutenant-Governors of the eight provinces and 
territories for five years by the Governor-General in 
council ; their respective Ministries or Councils are 
chosen by these functionaries from the majority or 
ruling party in the Parliament or provincial legis- 
latures, and retain office only while they possess the 
confidence of the people’s representatives.” 

CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE. 

In conclusion Mr. Bourinot says: ‘‘So long as 
Canada adheres to existing principles of sound gov- 
ernment and is not misled by unsafe political agita- 
tors—to be found in every country—to adopt the 
dangerous methods of party in the Republican states, 
her people may continue to have confidence in the 
future of their federal union. At present, assuredly, 
they can see no reasons fora ‘ political union ’ in such 
weaknesses and evils of the purely Democratic sys- 
tem of their neighbors as have been set forth in this 
paper with much brevity. When Canadians are in- 
vited, even on the floor of Congress itself, ‘ to cast in 
their lot with their own continent,’ and are assured 
‘that they shall have all that the continent can give,’ 
they refuse to consider the offer seriously, not be- 
cause they have no interest in the progress of their 
American cousins who are also the inheritors of En- 
glish institutions, but because they know that they 
are working out those institutions on principles far 
more conducive to the pure and effective administra- 
tion of public affairs—that in this respect, at all 
events, they are already in advance of a great and 
prosperous people who have been led in the course of 
years by reckless politicians into methods of govern- 
ment which have lowered the standard of public mor- 
ality and created scandals of far-reaching influence 
on the nation. Canadians have higher aspirations at 
this critical period of their political development, 
when they are laboring amid many difficulties to form 
a new power on this continent, one-half of which 
they now possess as their territorial domain.” 


+ 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NEW CZAR. 
HE June Harper’s contains a well-considered 
and authoritative article by Professor E. 
Borges on ‘“‘ The New Czar and What We May Ex- 
pect from Him.” The writer is decidedly optimistic 
in his judgments and prophecies. He thinks that 
Nicholas II combines the best physical and mental 
qualities of his stolid, powerful father, and of his 
quicker, more nervous mother. Although the late 
Czar did not make a love marriage, he made a very 
happy one in the result, and his home life was highly 
exemplary, almost ideal. 
THE BOYHOOD OF NICHOLAS II. 


‘¢ From what could be found out from the most re- 
liable sources, we learn that Nicholas Alexandrovich 
was a bright child and a very industrious and con- 
scientious pupil, obedient and willing to the point 
where his nervousness or decided self-will was unduly 
aroused. 

‘“‘ During his boyhood the progress in school work 
was somewhat slow, not because he was dull, but on 
account of his frequent physical indisposition to at- 
tend.the lessons. Nicholas Alexandrovich was a 
sickly boy, whether because he could not well endure 
the severe climate of Russia, or because his father in- 
sisted upon a system of hardening which was too 
rigorous for his frail constitution, must be left unde- 
cided. His early reading consisted chiefly of Russian 
masterpieces fit for his age, but scarcely less time 
was spent upon the reading of Grimm’s fairy tales, 
Fénélon’s Télémaque, and Walter Scott’s as well as 
Charles Dickens’ best works. 


HE PROVES HIS VITALITY. 


“‘ At the age of eighteen Nicholas was introduced 
into the official world and the court circle. but made 
very little use of the opportunities thus offered. This 
caused the old rumors of his poor health and weak 
constitution to be repeated more frequently, and the 
sensitive prince chos? a peculiar manner of object- 
lesson to contradict them peremptorily. At the first 
court ball which he attended, in 1886, he danced with 
the daughter of a famous general. Kola [pet name 
for Nicholas] waltzed the young lady four, five, six 
times around the large ballroom with great skill and 
greater vigor until she was exhausted, and nearly 
fainted. Then, escorting her to a fautewil, he said 
calmly, but quite aloud, ‘I beg your pardon, Coun- 
tess, for having fatigued you so much, but I wished 
to prove that the Crown Prince of Russia has some 
vitality.’ 

THE CZAR’S ROMANCE. 

About the time of arriving at manhood, the Czare- 
vitch fell inlove. ‘‘ And, strange play of fate, fell in 
love with a daughter of that race which his father 
persecuted with inexorable sevesity. The prince. who 
would have been a welcome suitor for the hand of 
any princess in Christendom, gave his whole self, his 
heart and soul, to a poor Jewish ballet-giri. A great 
deal has been said and written about his relations 
to Miss L., and the angry interference which they 
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brought about from the Czar. But most of the stories 
are invented, and the truth is simply that Nicholas 
was so infatuated with his beloved Masha, who, 
by-the-way, is a most beautiful and accomplished 
young lady, that he was determined to sacrifice 
everything, even his title to the throne, for the 
permission to marry her. Perhaps if his brother 
George had not been an incurable consumptive, 
the Emperor would have consented. But for the 
sake of lineal succession and to avoid possible fut- 
ure complications he withheld his permission and 
Nicholas had to obey. It was repeatedly asserted, 
especially in German and English newspapers, that a 
clandestine marriage had taken place. To every one 
who is familiar with the house laws of the Romanoffs 
and the dogmas of the Greek Church this must ap- 
pear ridiculous, because no member of the Imperial 
family can be wedded by a ‘pope’ without the con- 
sent of the head of the Romanoffs. The Czar tried 
to persuade Nicholas to give up his love for the sake 
of state reasons, and not meeting a willing promise, 
he separated the lovers, hoping that time would miti- 
gate the ardor of their affection. This seems to have 
come true.” 

As we all know the Czarevitch finally was per- 
suaded to marry the Princess Alice of Hesse, the 
ceremony being performed at his father’s death bed. 


THE QUALITIES OF THE NEW CZAR. 


‘Four qualities, partly inherited and partly ac- 
quired by education, shine forth in the character of 
Nicholas II. Like his father, he loves the truth, and 
hates hypocrisy above everything. Like his father, 
he is religious, an ardent supporter of the Greek 
Church, and an ultra-Russian, although he may lean 
more to liberal innovations. Like his father, he is 
honest and moral in the highest sense of the word, 
and it can be safely predicted that his home and 
family life will be as exemplary as that of Alexander 
III. Not less deep than in these matters have his 
father’s example and teaching influenced the new 
Czar with regard to war and peace. Alexander 
Alexandrovitch not only loved peace for the sake of 
peace, he worshiped it, because he despised war. 
During the Russian-Turkish war Alexander Alex- 
androvitch had commanded the army on the Yarna, 
and the fearful outrages on the battle-fields, the 
cruelty of the slaughter itself, had made an indelible 
impression upon his religious mind.” 


HIS PROBABLE POLICY. 


Professor Borges expects to see Nicholas II con- 
tinue steadily in the work of russifying Russia, a 
process clearly necessary to the State’s welfare, but 
through milder measures than those of his ancestors. . 
His manifesto to the Germans in the Baltic provinces, 
and his recall of General Gurko, the “iron hand of 
Poland,” are already visible signs of this. With a 
German wife, he will scarcely be prejudiced deeply 
against the Hohenzollern, as was his father, on ac- 
count of their diplomatic victories in the treaty of 
Berlin. 
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‘The point at which Nicholas differs widely from 
the views of his father and grandfather, and where he 
most likely will inaugurate a new policy diametric- 
ally opposed to a century’s traditions, is the relation 
of Russia toward England. The cable and the leaders 
of the great dailies of all European countries speak 
already quite familiarly of an ‘ entente’ between the 
bear and the lion. Lord Rosebery has launched a 
panegyric on Alexander III, and numerous visible and 
concealed wires, worked by clever diplomats and 
members of Queen Victoria’s family, are trying 
to bring about an understanding between the 
two powers in various European and Asiatic 
questions. 


IS AN ALLIANCE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND ENGLAND 
POSSIBLE ? 


“Is such an understanding as this, or even an 
alliance, possible between the two nations and 
governments, who have been antagonists for dec- 
ades? I fully believe it is. Every one who knows 
the sentiments of the people of both countries 
must own that the broad masses of Russia have not 
the least antipathy to England, and that amongst the 
educated, the society of the upper ten and the court 
circles, the preference for everything English, from 
language and literature down to dress and horses, is 
growing constantly. Actually the prejudice and dis- 
like are only one sided. The British accuse Russia of 
an invincible covetousness for India, and continually 
suspect some vile scheme for robbing them’of their 
possessions in Asia, This suspicion is both unfounded 
and unjust. If the statesmen of England, and for 
that matter of the whole of Europe, would not be 
blind to the incontestable fact that the large popula- 
tion of Russia, with it enormous annual increase, 
needs an outlet, that the country naturally must 
have a seaport and a waterway in the south, 
Russia could develop organically and historically, 
and would not be forced to press in an easterly direc- 
tion, contrary to its own vital interest. The famous 
political testament of Nicholas I ought not to be con- 
strued as a greedy reaching out for Constantinople 
and the inheritance of the sick man, Turkey, but 
should be recognized by statesmen and the world in 
general as a logical politico-economic consequence of 
the geographical situation of Russia. England’s 
jealousy could be done away with, and at the same 
time the whole Eastern question solved, by making 
the Dardanelles as well as the Suez Canal neutral 
territory, to be used by all nations under the same 
conditions, and supervised by an international com- 
mission. Such a treaty would soon be followed by 
an agreement about a line of demarcation between 
the possessions of Russia and England in Asia, which 
would silence forever British fear, and foster the peace 
of the world essentially.” 

The writer closes with some curious anecdotes which 
show most forcibly the favorable view Nicholas 
might be expected to take of any such close alliance 
with England. 
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ENGLAND AND RUSSIA, LIMITED. 
A Joint Stock Trading Company in Asia. 


"THE first place in the Contemporary Review for 

May is devoted to an article entitled ‘‘ The Euro- 
pean Partners in Asia.” The article, which was 
evidently written before the difference between Rus- 
sia and Japan became acute, asserts strongly that in 
Asia no other powers, excepting Russia and England, 
really count, France being regarded as a very junior 
partner indeed, whose elimination is to be contem- 
plated as one of the inevitable events in the. not 
distant future. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

The writer says: ‘‘ What is the true attitude in 
which England and Russia should stand in relation 
to these questions which Asia is presenting and will 
continue to present to the European world? It may 
be defined in one word—partnership. We are part- 
ners rather than rivals ; allies rather than foes. 

‘‘Tf England and Russia choose to constitute them- 
selves a working partnership for Asiatic business 
their leadership would be recognized as natural and 
proper by all the other European powers. The chief 
advantage of a loyal partnership is, that in most 
cases it would prevent action that would be forced 
upon us if each, distrustful of his neighbor, sought 
to protect his own interests by independent action. 
If it were perfectly well understood that nothing 
would be done by England without first consulting 
Russia, and vice versd, half and more than half the 
danger of unnecessary interference would disappear. 
The confidence begotten by the agreement to act to- 
gether would, in nine cases out of ten, prevent any 
need for acting at all. And that is the great desider- 
atum. What Russia and England alike wish to 
secure is time for quiet growth and natural evolu- 
tion, and nothing would be more likely to secure this 
than a frank and loyal understanding that neither 
would move hand or foot in debatable land without 
first consulting the other. 


THE NATURAL HEIRS OF CHINA. 


In thesame Review M. Elisee Reclus, writing on 
‘“‘Russia, Mongolia, and China,” asserts that the 
Russian partner in the firm is destined to absorb all 
Northern China: ‘‘ Russia is the immediate neighbor 
of the Chinese, and natural heir to all the Mongolian 
and Mantchu territories, whether desert or populated, 
which may be detached from China either spontane- 
ously or by gentle violence. 

‘The Russians are own brothers of their Far East 
neighbors ; akin in blood, in instincts, and in ideas. 
They have the same passion for space, the same 
power of adapting themselves to their environment ; 
if needful, they can become Mongols, Tunguses, or 
Chinamen. Having¢so to speak, two souls, our own 
and that of the Oriental, they are the natural medi- 
ators between the two worlds, and we may rely on 
them, with perfect assurance, to effect the union into 
one body of the two halves, as yet strangers to each 
other, of the human race.” 
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THE REPEOPLING OF THE LAND. 


Experiments in Prussia and Australia. 


WO writers in the Contemporary Review for 
May describe successful experiments that 
have been made in Europe and at the Antipodes for 
restoring the people to the land. The first paper, by 
Mr. H. W. Wolff, sets forth the way in which Prussia 
has repeopled tracts of land in Poland and else- 
where; land which formerly only supplied living for 
twenty or thirty families, with a proper number of 
servants for farm work, now supports 1,387 families. 
These, families, however, have occupied only about 
one-third of the land allotted for colonization, and 
Africans are waiting for the remainder three or four 
deep. 

Mr. Wolff’s description of the method by which it 
is done is very clear and simple. Theagency adopted 
is that of a general commission or an administrative 
board, and rent bank, which issues land bonds 
secured by a charge on the property and which bear 
an interest of 81g per cent. Mr. Wolff says: ‘The 
new facility provided for sale and purchase of land 
has brought about a perfect revolution in Prussian 
landholding—a revolution very much for the better. 
Landlords are offering their estates in quantities 
- which make the General Commissions cry out for 
more surveyors ; they cannot master the business 
fast enough. 

“‘ Under the magician’s wand of the General Com- 
mission desolate plains are being converted into 
populous villages. The old, worn-out order of things 
is giving place to a new. Communities of peasant 
proprietors, rich in houses, and children, and cattle, 
producing more plentifully, and making agriculture 
once more remunerative, are springing up in un- 
peopled solitudes which heretofore made their pro- 
prietors bankrupt ; the tide of emigration is being 
stayed, population is once more onthe increase. Not 
too rapidly, but surely, comparative plenty is being 
put in the place of want, contentment in the place of 
destitution, and the state is promised a rich harvest 
of taxes, an increase of purchasers for its commerce, 
and of recruits for its army. 

‘«‘ Here, then, at length, does the difficult problem 
appear to have been solved, of giving state aid to 
those who need it without deadening the spirit of 
self-help, nay, while quickening and stimulating it. 
And here has a means been found of repeopling the 
land in the most satisfactory way, increasing its pro- 
ductiveness, making agriculture more remunerative 
—helping the poor without taxing the rich. Could 
we avail ourselves of the same machinery ? 


The Australian Settlements. 


Another paper that bears with the same subject is 
the Rev. Joseph Berry’s account of the working of 
the Village -Settlement act in South Australia: 
‘‘ When this Village Settlement act became law, its 


provisions were eagerly accepted. During three 
months, from March to May (1894), ten settlements 
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were formed, containing fifteen hundred souls. Some 
settlements contained about twenty members with, 
say, eighty souls, while two or three settlements were 
four times as large. About 10 per cent. have come 
away during the first half year, but their places are 
being quietly filled by others who understand better 
what they are doing, and will be more likely to re- 
main. There seems to have been more discontent and 
friction in the larger settlements. Still the scheme 
bids fair to become a great success. The Govern- 
ment may have to increase the advance of £50 per 
member before the corner is turned and the settle- 
ments are independent of outside help ; but that will 
not be a serious matter if a settlement succeeds ulti- 
mately, as the Government holds a lien upon every- 
thing until it is repaid with interest. Co-operative 
production, with life on a communistic basis, is surely 
having a fair trial here. There are no public houses 
allowed on these settlements, and, as the people have 
no money, there are not likely to be any shops; but 
no landlord comes round for his rent, and there are 
no bills coming in from grocer or draper. The vil- 
lagers have concerts and entertainments, with an 
occasional dance, and on holidays there are sports on 
the village green. The noble river presents unlim- 
ited opportunities for boating, bathing, fishing and 
shooting.” 


ON SPAIN OF TO-DAY. 


ROBABLY no country is as little known as mod- 

ern Spain, and in his amusing account of a tour 

through that portion of Western Europe, M. Bazin 

gives in the Revue des Deux Mondes many quaint 

glimpses of the manners and customs of Spanish men 
and women. 

The French traveler noticed first of all the extreme 
gallantry and politeness of the nation as a whole. 
The most extraordinary phrases are used both in con- 
versation and correspondence: ‘‘ Most mighty,” 
** Doubly famous,” ‘‘ Great Lord worthy of all praise,” 
are a few in current use ; and in writing to a woman, 
a man always winds up by kissing (theoretically) her 
feet ! 

The Spanish girl is literally the slave of the man to 
whom she is engaged. He decides when she shall 
come and go, whom she shall dance with at a ball, 
and can even condemn her to stay at home and see 
none of her friends. Yet long engagements are the 
rule rather than the exception, and often last two to 
three years. Secret love affairs are also to a certain 
extent tolerated, and private engagements often ulti- 
mately lead to marriages. 

M. Bazin gives a brief description of Echegaray, 
the great Spanish novelist—‘‘a fine energetic-looking 
man, with green bright eyes, courteous, easy manners 
and who spends all his afternoons in the Atereo, a 
kind of club, public reading room and library, where 
for $2 a month the citizens of Madrid can see all the. 
papers and reviews, and consult forty thousand 
volumes.” 
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THE POWDER MILLS OF THE DU PONTS. 
N the June McClure’s, Cleveland Moffett makes an 
article of thrilling interest on the powder mills, 
which Eleuthére du Pont founded on the banks of 
the beautiful Brandywine in 1802, and which have 
been maintained asa family heritage by his lineal 

descendants ever since. ° 

‘‘ The du Ponts monopolize the gunpowder business 
of America, controlling twenty-eight of the thirty- 
two mills in the country. They do this by confiding 
to no one, not even to the archives of the Patent 
Office, their secret methods of composition, their 
specially devised machinery, and all the lore of gun- 
powder-making that has come to them through gen- 
erations. This inherited knowledge is the family 
treasure, and to guard it inviolate the du Ponts must 
be their own mechanics, chemists, superintendents 
and engineers; must spend hours every day in the 
mills; must live with the menace of sudden and 
frightful death always before them. The Czar knows 
no greater dangers than these silent, grave-faced 
men—Eugene du Pont, the present head of the fam- 
ily and the firm ; Francis G. du Pont, whose mechan- 
ical and electrical inventions are the marvel of 
engineers; Dr. Alexis I. du Pont, who holds in his 
head chemical formule for gunpowder worth mill- 
ions; Colonel Henry A. du Pont, who personally 
directs the transportation of the gunpowder ; Charles 
I. du Pont, who oversees the dangerous process of 
sealing it in cans and boxes, and Pierre and Francis 
du Pont, who between them manage the dynamite 
and nitro-glycerine works, to the constant risk of 
their lives.” 

These du Ponts have come to a family fortune of 
one hundred million through the powder making of 
nearly a century, but it has been at the cost of the 
lives of two of the bravest of them, and the others 
have imminently risked their lives scores of times, 
The dauntless bravery with which they always lead 
the attack on any dangerous point has procured the 
worship of the three hundred men for their employ- 
ers. 

THE DANGER OF POWDER MAKING, 


Mr. Moffett gives some most grisly details of the 
explosions which have taken place at the powder 
works. One of them, which he calls ‘‘the greatest 
gunpowder explosion the world has ever known,” 
occurred on October 7, 1890. ‘‘ With their usual 
cautious policy the du Ponts have never stated just 
how great a quantity of powder exploded at this 
time, but it is certain that three magazines and three 
mills in the upper yard were blown up, one after 
another, and a safe estimate will put the quantity of 
powder exploded at one hundred and fifty tons. In 
this explosion thirteen men and one woman were in- 
stantly killed, while twenty-two men and nine women 
were injured, some fatally.” 

Another great accident cost the lives of thirteen 
men, too, and there have been numberless smaller 
explosions. Aside from the inherent danger of stray 
sparks, however, ‘“‘ gunpowder mills are excedingly 
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healthy places. Such a thing as a workman dying 
of consumption is unheard of, the explanation being 
that the constant breathing into the lungs of dust 
containing charcoal, sulphur and saltpetre is bene- 
ficial to them. Even horses employed in gunpowder 
mills are found to be fatter and sleeker than their 
fellows from the same stable, worked elsewhere. As 
to the death rate in powder mills, the popular ideas 
are much exaggerated, the average freight yard be- 
ing vastly more fatal than they. Statistics show 
that from the beginning of this century, when the 
du Pont powder mills were established, up to the 
present year, there has been an average of not quite 
one death a year from accidents or explosions. 

«* As among the employers, so among the men, fear 
is almost unknown, the black-faced fellows shoveling 
the gunpowder about as if it were coal, and walking 
through it knee-deep, as they would through so much 
flour. They are perfectly happy, these stolid Irish- 
men, who go on risking their lives year after year, 
for about the same wages as are paid in less danger- 
ous employments-—that is, $40 or $50 a month. And 
yet they are exceedingly superstitious, it being not 
uncommon for a man to throw up his job because he 
has had a warning or his wife has dreamed of a white 
horse. There are various dreams understood by pow- 
der men to foretell an accident or an explosion, and 
it is very difficult, often impossible, to get a man who 
has had one of these to go near the works.” 

The powder men assert that even a flame or hot 
iron may be applied to quantities of gunpowder with- 
out explosion, and that a spark is absolutely neces- 
sary. They are even more confident in their theory 
that concussion cannot explode powder. So it is 
driven about carelessly in jolting wagons, and loaded 
freely on ordinary freight cars. Not long ago the 
engine of an express train struck one of the du Pont’s 
powder wagons and wrecked it completely without 
igniting the powder, which would go to prove this. 
An accident occurred forty years ago in which three 
wagons calmly driving through Wilmington exploded 
many tons of the powder with which they were loaded, 
wrecking the bishop’s house and terrifying the whole 
population. : 

‘The opponents of the concussion theory maintained 
that one of the drivers must have been smoking and 
let fall a spark from his pipe. But this could never 
be demonstrated, as neither the drivers themselves 
nor the eighteen mules nor any considerable frag- 
ments of them were ever found. Years later one of 
the heavy axles was found many feet beneath the 
road. Since then the du Pont company have been 
required, when carting powder to the river for ship- 
ment by boat, to make a long detour around the 
city.” 

All the mills are built with sides and backs of 
ponderous stone, three or four feet of the famous 
Brandywine granite, but the fronts facing on the 
creek are almost open, and the roofs are light sheets 
of corrugated iron. This peculiar construction is 
calculated to insure the least possible damage in the 
not infrequent event of an explosion. 
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CROWDED SCHOOLS AS PROMOTERS OF 
DISEASE. 
NDER the title, ‘‘Crowded Schools as Pro- 
moters of Disease,” Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin 
sets forth in the Forum (together with remedial sug- 
gestions) the alarming conditions which he has found 
to exist in many of the public schools in New York: 

‘“1, Many of them are overcrowded, with the 
result that individual classes are too large, especially 
in the lower grades. The rules of the New York 
Board of Education allow one teacher to fifty pupils 
in the primary schools, and prohibit any one class 
from containing more than seventy-five pupils. Under 
this system one teacher may be obliged to do the 
foundation work in a class numbering from fifty to 
seventy-five children. How sixty little children can 
be properly taught in one class is a problem in 
physiology as well as in psychology ; for the subject 
of overcrowding is one of greatimportance in respect 
to their health. No public school building should be 
constructed that will accommodate more than eight 
hundred or one thousand children, several buildings 
being put up, if necessary, to house larger numbers ; 
for the massing together of so many in one place can- 
not but favor insanitary conditions which are sure to 
induce ill health, and particularly the spread of infec- 
tion. 

“2, The ventilation is often extremely defective, 
and the cubic air space allowed to each pupil is 
insufficient. In the three lower classes of the pri- 
mary schools, the prescribed allowance of space to 
each pupil in New York is 70 cubic feet, in the three 
higher grades 80 cubic feet, while. in the four lower 
grades of the grammar classes the allowance is 90 
cubic feet, and in the four higher grades 100 cubic 
feet. The Board of Health requires that in tenement 
houses the allowance shall be at least 400 cubic feet, 
and, in some cases, 600 cubic feet to each person. 
Four hundred cubic feet are required for each lodger 
in the lodging houses of New York City. With a low 
allowance of cubic space to each child, there is no 
suitable way in the older buildings of letting out the 
exhausted air and substituting fresh air in its place. 
It is obvious that even with a generous allowance of 
cubic air space, if there be no way of constantly re- 
moving foul air, a room full of children will soon be- 
come close and stuffy. Proper mechanical appliances 
are needed, therefore, to keep the air of these school- 
rooms pure by affording means of a constant exodus 
of the foul air and a steady supply of fresh air. 

‘* This is a problem that has been solved by sanitary 
engineers who can accurately estimate the methods 
of supplying so many cubic feet of fresh air per hour 
to each individual in a room. 

“3. The light is bad in many class rooms, es- 
pecially in the lower grades. Most of the primary 
schools in New York are situated in the lower and 
inferior parts of grammar school buildings, which 
are closely surrounded, in many cases, by high 
structures. The upper stories of the school buildings 
may get sufficient light, but the lower roomsare often 
comparatively dark, and gas has to be more or less 
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constantly burned. The strain to which the chil- 
dren’s eyes are subjected by artificial light, or by con- 
flicting lights, cannot but result in weakening them. 
The importance of this aspect of the question will be 
realized when we consider the increase of faulty ac- 
commodation and various other eye defects in little 
children. The relation between the source and 
intensity of the light and the position of the children 
should always be carefully considered : no seat should 
ever face a window or other source of light. 

‘4. Many of the class rooms are not provided 
with proper furniture. The children are often forced 
to sit in constricted, uncomfortable positions, es- 
pecially when at work. When we consider the tend- 
ency to slight degrees of spinal curvature in chil- 
dren, it is seen how important it is that chairs and 
desks should be specially constructed with reference 
to their size and development. In some cases the 
benches are too high for the smallest children, so 
that their feet are unable to touch the floor. This 
attitude tires the back, and they may try and rest 
themselves by stretching their legs to the next bench. 
Every child should have a single seat and desk for 
itself, regulated according to its size. Children 
should not be seated in a row, or at least not closely 
enough ‘to touch one another. Slates should be 
abolished, not only in the interest of cleanliness, but 
because of the danger of their becoming infected by 
disease germs, and hence spreading contagion. 

‘‘ Finally, in many schools there is no proper place 
to hang wraps and cloaks. Some of the class rooms 
have narrow wardrobes at the back where clothing is 
shut in; in others the outer garments are hung di- 
rectly upon hooks in the wall. Damp and dirty 
outer clothing should never be kept in a school room 
crowded with little children, for in case any of these 
articles are infected by germs of disease, especially 
of scarlet fever and diphtheria, many of the adjacent 
garments are liable to be infected. This is a subject 
of great importance in regard to the spread of con- 
tagious diseases among the poor. No better rough 
incubator of disease germs could be desired than a 
small, closed, unventilated wardrobe on a stormy 
day, packed with the wet and soiled outer clothing of 
children during the school hours. Proper drying and 
ventilating rooms should always be provided. 

‘* While the newer public school buildings in New 
York conform, generally, to hygienic rules, the older 
structures, which are mainly in the poorer districts, 
are, most of them, ina bad sanitary condition. The 
life conditions of thousands of poor children in tene- 
ment houses are bad enough. It is at least the duty 
of our cities to see to it that their bad environment is 
not continued in the schools. What is needed is a 
more constant and regular sanitary oversight of the 
schools by experts in hygiene. When we appreciate 
the importance of school hygiene in relation to a 
proper and symmetrical development of child life, 
we shall give this subject the attention and thought 
that its importance demands. Boards of Education 
and trustees should be recruited more largely from 
the ranks of physicians and scientific men.” 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


HE Hon. William T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, reviews the recent re- 
port of the ‘‘Committee of Fifteen” on elementary 
school instruction in the North American Review for 
May. Apart from the special interest attaching to 
this important report, what Dr. Harris has to say on 
the general subject of elementary education is always 
well worthy of attention. 

‘‘The general trend of school reform,” says Dr. 
Harris, ‘‘ may be characterized as in the direction of 
securing the interest of the pupil. All the new de- 
vices have in view the awakening of the pupil’s inner 
spring of action. He is to be interested and made to 
act along lines of rational culture through his own 
impulse. The older methods looked less to interest- 
ing the pupil than to disciplining the will in rational 
forms. ‘ Make the pupil familiar with self-sacrifice, 
make it a second nature to follow the behests of duty 
and heroically stifle selfish desires’—this was their 
motto, expressed or implied. It was an education 
addressed primarily to the will. The new educa- 
tion is addressed to the feelings and desires. Its 
motto is: ‘ Develop the pupil through his desires and 
interests.’ Goethe preached this doctrine in his 
‘Wilhelm Meister.’ Froebel founded the kinder- 
garten system on it. Colonel Parker’s Quincy school 
experiment was, and his Cook County Normal School 
is, a centre for the promulgation of this idea. Those 
who advocate an extension of the system of elective 
studies in the colleges and its introduction even into 
secondary and elementary schools justify it by the 
principle of interest.” 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN, 


Taking up the report in detail, Dr. Harris discusses 
the question of correlation of studies at some length. 

‘‘ The report on the correlation of studies is an at- 
tempt to reconcile the old and the new in education 
by discovering what in the course of study is or 
should be permanent and what in the nature of things 
is transient. It admits the claims of the new educa- 
tion, as to making the appeal to the child’s interest par- 
amount, so far as this relates to the methods of 
instruction, but it finds a limit to this in the matters 
to be taught. It discusses the educational value of 
the five principal factors of the course of study in 
order to determine clearly where the proposed new 
branches of study belong and what they add to the 
old curriculum. These five components of a course 
of study are: 1, Grammar, as a study of the struct- 
ure of language; 2, Literature, as a study of the art 
form of language—literature as furnishing a revela- 
tion of human nature in all its types ; 3, Mathematics, 
as furnishing the laws of matter in movement and 
rest—the laws grounded in the nature of space and 
time ; 4, Geography, as a compend of natural and 
social science—unfolding later, in secondary and 
higher education, into geology, botany, zodlogy, me- 
teorology on the one hand, and into anthropology and 
sociology, economics and politics on the other; 5, 
History, as showing the origin and growth of insti- 
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tutions, especially of the State. It appears that these 
five branches cover the two worlds of man and nature, 
and that all theoretical studies fall within these lines, 
This is the correlation of study. Each essential 
branch has some educational value that another does 
not possess. Each branch also serves the function of 
correlating the child to his environment—namely, to 
the two worlds of nature and human society. . 

‘* The committee have been at much pains to point 
out the importance of leaving a branch of study when 
it has been studied long enough to exhaust its educa- 
tional value. It is shown in the se of arithmetic 
that it ought to be replaced by algebra two years 
earlier than is the custom in the public schools at 
present. Thearithmetical method should not be used 
to solve the class of problems that are more easily 
solved by algebra. So, too, it is contended that En- 
glish grammar should be discontinued at the close of 
the seventh year, and French, German or Latin—pref- 
erably the last—substituted for it. The educative 
value of a study on its psychological side is greatest 
at the beginning. The first six months in the study 
of algebra or Latin—it is claimed that even the first 
four weeks—are more valuable that the same length of 
time later on. For the first lessons make one acquainted 
with a new method of viewing things. 3 

‘*Perhaps the most important portion of this re- 
port is its attempt to draw a line between secondary 
and elementary studies. The recommendation to 
shorten the time devoted to the strictly elementary 
work, and to take up the two chief secondary studies 
in the seventh and eighth years, will, when generally 
adopted, largely increase the number of pupils who 
continue their 'school life into secondary and higher 
education. This, with the subordination of gram- 
mar to literary art and the shortening of the course 
in arithmetic, leaving what General Walker calls the 
‘conundrums’ for algebraic treatment, makes a series 
of radical departures which ought to please the warm 
advocates of progressive measures, notwithstanding 
the fact that a strongly conservative position is taken 
regarding the educational value of the staple branches 
hitherto taught.” 


IS OXFORD A UNIVERSITY ? 


HE question whether or not Oxford can be said 

to conform to the German ideal of what consti- 
tutes a university proper is discussed by Prof. Richard 
Jones, of Swarthmore College, in the Educational 
Review. Professor Jones prefaces his article with the 
remark that to the thoroughgoing Oxonian this ques- 
tion is probably not a matter of any consequence. 
Nevertheless, the comparison which Professor Jones 
institutes between the lecture lists of Oxford and 
Berlin is-interesting and suggestive. In theology he 


finds slight difference between the two universities, 
in respect to the number of courses offered. In law 
and medicine Oxford occupies an-inferior position. 
The same seems to be true of the natural sciences in 
general. The strength of Oxford is in the Greek and 
Latin courses. In philosophy, Oxford dwells on Plato 
and Aristotle, while Berlin lays far more stress on 
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modern thought. In political economy Berlin is far 
in the lead. Strangest of all, one must go to Ger- 
many even for instruction in the English language 
and literature! Oxford offers only one course, of 
three lectures a week by a distinguished professor 
who obtained his training in Germany, on Middle 
English Literature. Berlin offers six courses in one 
simester, ranging from Old English to Tennyson. 

‘“What is noteworthy at Berlin, aside from the 
number of courses offered in the established branches 
of learning, is the range of subjects expounded. If 
there is any branch of learning known anywhere in 
the world which is not lectured on at Berlin, it is an 
oversight. If there is any branch of learning in no 
way connected with Aristotle and Plato which is lect- 
ured on at Oxford, this also is an oversight! Or at 
least it is an irregularity, opposed at first as not in 
harmony with the traditions of the institution, and 
even now tolerated rather than esteemed. 


NOT IN THE GERMAN SENSE. 


‘* Hitherto the accepted theory of the purpose of a 
residence at the university has been that it was not 
mainly for the sake of ‘learning anything in particu- 
lar.’ To the English mind it has seemed of far less con- 
sequence to furnish at Oxford lectures on the Invaria- 
bility of Phyllozoa than to furnish opportunities and 
influences to the Oxford undergraduate for the cultiva- 
tion of manliness and manners, character and court- 
esy. Perhaps the matter might be rightly summed 
up by saying that one enters a German university 
largely for the sake of scholarship, while the great 
majority enter Oxford largely for the sake of culture. 
And while one would not be justified in concluding 
that there is no culture in a German university and 
no scholarship at Oxford, yet this broad line of dis- 
tinction has hitherto prevailed, There is and always 
has been at Oxford exact scholarship, especially in 
the subjects of the Liter Humaniores. And Oxford 
is now apparently becoming to some extent a uni- 
versity in the German sense of the word. It is not 
impossible that the spirit and the ideals of Oxford, 
under the transformation now going on, may take 
more and more the direction toward research and the 
extension of the boundaries of knowledge which char- 
acterizes the universities of Germany, and which has 
given her so unique a place in the world of scholar- 
ship. The adoption of some portion of this German 
spirit will doubtless improve Oxford as a home of 
learning, or at least as a home of modern learning, 
although the University of Oxford will undoubtedly 
always differ in important respects from the universi- 
ties of Germany. Oxford is not as yet a university 
according to the German definition of what consti- 
tutes a university. 

‘“‘ But whatever the ideal university may be, if an 
ideal adapted to all nations be possible, or whatever 
may be the ideals of the Oxford of the future, it is 
but fitting that I close with an appreciation of the 
charm and the stimulus of the college life of the Ox- 
ford of the present, and with a hearty recognition of 
the disciplinary and inspirational value of Oxford’s 
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Literze Humaniores, on which she has nurtured a race 
of cultured men, who have led great movements in 
thought, and whose memories will always remain 
dear to the English-speaking race of whatever nation- 
ality.” ‘ 


ARTHUR CAYLEY. 


R. GEORGE BRUCE HALSTEAD contributes 

to the American Mathematical Monthly a 

short biographical sketch of the late Arthur Cayley, 

the distinguished mathematician, who, many will re- 

member, delivered a series of lectures at the Johns 

Hopkins University in 1882. We quote as follows 
from Dr. Halstead’s article : 


HIS EARLY TRIUMPHS. 


«* Arthur Cayley was born on August 16, 1821. He 
was a pupil of King’s College School, London, and 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, already a well- 
equipped mathematician, at the age of seventeen. In 
1842 he took the two highest honorsin the University 
of Cambridge, he was Senior Wrangler and First 
Smith’s Prizeman. At that time, more than half a 
century ago, the Senior Wrangler was almost always 
as a matter of course a Johnian, so a Trinity Senior 
Wrangler was apt to be an object of curiosity. One 
of his college mates describes him at that date as a 
crooked little man, in no respect a beauty, and not in 
the least abeau. On the day of his triumph, when 
he was to receive his hard-earned honors in the 
Senate House, some of his friends combined their 
energies to dress him, and put him torights properly, 
so that his appearance might not be altogether un- 
worthy of his exploits and his college. He was 
already a man of much varied information, and that 
on some subjects the very opposite of scientific ; for 
instance, he was well up in all the current novels, an 
uncommon thing at Cambridge, where novel reading 
then was not one of the popular weaknesses. His 
Johnian competitor for first place was a fearfully 
hard student, and had once worked twenty hours a 
day for a week together at a college examination. 
But now he almost broke down from overexertion 
just as the time of trial was coming on, and actually 
carried a supply of ether and other stimulants into 


-the examination, in case of accidents. Nevertheless 


he made a good fight of it, and having great pace as 
well as style in addition to his knowledge, beat 
Cayley a little on the bookwork, but was beaten two 
hundred marks in problems, which decided the con- 


test. 
AS A MAN AND MATHEMATICIAN. 


‘In 1841 Cayley published his first paper, thus com- 
mencing the astounding series of 800 memoirs with 
which he so enriched his science. The collected edi- 
tion of his works now being published by the Univer- 
sity Press will extend to ten or more quarto volumes, 
a scientific monument equally unique in amount, 
range, and quality. 

‘“‘ After his election to a Fellowship, which, as he 
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was unwilling to take Holy Orders, could be only 
temporary, he studied conveyancing in London, and 
at Lincoln’s Inn first met his greatest and life-long 
friend and fellow genius, Sylvester, for they had never 
met at Cambridge, where Sylvester was Second 
Wrangler in 1837. 

‘* He practiced as a conveyancer for fourteen years, 
but during this time his real occupation was pure math- 
ematics, and in those years some of his most notable 
discoveries were made. The law was always drudgery 
to him. The superabundant verbiage of legal forms 
was always distasteful to him. He once remarked 
that ‘the object of law was to say a thing in the 
greatest number of words, of mathematics to say it in 
the fewest.’ 

‘* Cayley was a very gentle, sweet character. Syl- 
vester told me that he never saw him angry but once, 
and that was when a messenger broke in on one of 
their interviews with a mass of legal documents, new 
business for Cayley. In an access of disgust Cayley 
dashed the documents upon the floor. 

‘*In 1863 Lady Sadler’s various trusts were con- 
solidated, and a new Sadlerian Professorship of Pure 
Mathematics was created in the University of Cam- 
bridge, especially for Cayley. As chairman of the 
Association for Promoting the Higher Education of 
Women he did most to raise Newnham College to its 
present influential position. 

‘“‘In Cambridge he was accustomed to give the 
small classes of advanced students who were prepared 
to follow him no mere routine course, but, like the 
best German professors since Jacobi, the latest and 
highest work on which he was at the time engaged. 

‘* As early as 1852 he was a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. In1858he joined Sylvester and Stokes in start- 
ing the Quarterly Journal of Pure and Applied Mathe- 
matics. In 1882 he delivered a special course of lect- 
ures at the Johns Hopkins University, where Sylves- 
ter was still professor. Baltimore was then the apex 
not only of the Western Continent, but of the world, 
for Salmon soon after said that if European mathe- 
maticians had to elect themselves a head, it would be 
Cayley. In 1863 he married and settled permanently 
in Cambridge. 

‘* Cayley was assuredly the most learned and erudite 
of mathematicians. Of him it might be said, he knew 
everything, and he was the very last man who ever 
will know everything. I have heard Sylvester say’ 
that when he wished to know anything he simply 
asked Cayley, for to Sylvester it was not only often 
irksome to study what had been done by others, but 
impossible, since the very beginning of such study 
was sure to start in him a train of original thought 
and research which absorbed him irresistibly. This 
wideness of knowledge made Cayley invaluable as a 
mathematical referee. To the Royal Society, the 
Mathematical Society, the Royal Astronomical Society, 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society he was long the 
principal adviser as to the merits of mathematical 
papers presented for publication. Cayley’s erudition 
gave his originality always the most fertile fielus.” 
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GENERAL BOOTH ON THE SACRAMENTS. 


HE Rev. Dr. Lunn, writing in the Review of the 

Churches, thus describes the answer which Gen- 

eral Booth gave to him when he asked him point- 

blank what was the teaching of the Salvation Army 

on the subject of the Sacraments. The following 

extract shows that General Booth has arrived at con- 
clusions very much akin to those of George Fox: 

“*Tn my opinion it was a mistake to suppose that 
Jesus Christ instituted these ceremonials as they are 
practiced to-day, and made the obligation to partake 
of them binding upon His people in all circumstances 
and for all time.’ 

HIS POSITION DEFINED. 

‘**¢ Would you define, General, for the benefit of 
my readers, your general position with reference to 
the Sacraments?’ 

‘** Certainly,’ said the General. ‘In the first place, 
we do not consider that the Sacraments are essentials 
of salvation. We hold that, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, faith, hope and charity, with or without any 
formule or ceremonies, will carry a man into heaven. 

*** Secondly. With reference to the question as to 
our Lord’s intention to institute these as permanent 
ceremonies in the Church, we reply that there are 
other ordinances that are apparently commands of a 
similar character which the Church has universally 
agreed in not observing. The most striking example 
of that is the command to wash one another’s feet. 
We stand in relation to the ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper where the whole Church 
stands to-day in relation to many customs which 
were prevalent in the apostolic days. 

“** Thirdly. We came into this position originally 
by determining not to bea Church. We did not wish 
to undertake the administration of the Sacraments 
and thereby bring ourselves into collision with exist- 
ing Churches. 

‘** Fourthly. We were further driven to take up 
our present position by clergymen of the Church of 
England refusing to administer the rite to our 
soldiers because they had not gone through the form 
of confirmation. This created difficulties which 
seemed to me only to be solved by the declaration of 
my own conviction that these Sacraments wer: not 
essential to salvation. 

‘*« Fifthly. We have found the existing notions 
with reference to these ordinances seriously interfer- 
ing with the inculcation of right views of penitence 
and holy living. Men and women are constantly in 
danger of putting their trust in ordinances, and 
thinking that baptized communicants must be ina se- 
cure position, no matter how inconsistently they are 
living. This leads us to say that as circumcision is 
nothing, so baptism is nothing—but the keeping the 
commandment of God. We attach great importance 
to that wonderful statement of John the Baptist, 
‘<T indeed baptize you with water . DAL «6 6 


He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire.” 
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‘¢«Sixthly. Moreover I should like to emphasize the 
fact that this with us is not a settled question. We 
never declaim against the Sacraments ; we never even 
state our own position. We are ’anxious not to de- 
stroy the confidence of Christian people in institu- 
tions which are helpful to them.’ 


““*Do you substitute anything,’ I asked the Gen- 
eral, ‘ for the Sacraments ?’ 


‘“*«Only so far,’ he said, ‘as to urge upon our sol- 
diers in every meal they take to remember, as they 
break the bread, the broken body of our Lord, andas 
they drink the cup, His shed blood; and every time 
they wash the body to remember that the soul can 
only be cleansed by the purifying blood of Christ.’ ” 


GENERAL BOOTH’S AMERICAN CAMPAIGN. 


N the Easter number of All the World General 
Booth tells Englishmen what his transatlantic 
campaign has taught him, under the following six 
heads : 
“TI, I have seen new evidences that sooner or later 
the world will recognize and be grateful for any 
labor or sacrifice endured on its behalf. 


‘TI. Ihave been further impressed by the great 
influence for good exercised by the Army on the 
Christian workers outside our own ranks. 


“III. This campaign has confirmed me in the con- 
viction that the faithful adhesion to Salvation Army 
principles and methods will insure success anywhere 
and everywhere. 


“TV. I have been impressed with the fact that 
everywhere the Army produces the same kind of 
loving, holy and devoted soldiers. 


“VV. My campaign has further shown the general 
willingness, nay, eagerness, of all classes of men to 
listen to plain and faithful talking about their souls. 


‘*VI, In such a campaign as I have just concluded 
no one could help being impressed with the wonder- 
ful facilities modern civilization presents for carrying 
on the salvation war.” 


SOME STATISTICS, 


Under this last head he gives some curious statis- 
tical particulars concerning the work that he did in 
Canada and the United States: ‘‘It would have been 
incredible had any one foretold the possibility of such 
a campaign one hundred years ago—to have carried 
it out then would have been impossible. To have 
traveled 21,610 miles, addressed between 400,000 and 
500,000 persons, suffered 217 press interviews, an- 
swered 216 letters, given 345 addresses, traveled 453 
night and 1,035 day hours—all this in 25 weeks! All 
this time, the main features of &very service and the 
substance of every discourse of the day before, have 
been reported in the press the following morning— 
often, in the largest cities, to little less than a million 
readers (to say nothing of the general lines of opera- 
tion being published to the whole nation, and occa- 
sionally to many other countries as well).” 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


Projected Extension. 


NIVERSITY extension is a familiar idea. Of 
that germ of a university of all faiths which 
is known as the Chicago Parliament of Religions 
there is now projected an ‘‘extension” on a large 
scale. An immense assembly in the Chicago Audi- 
torium witnessed the solemn inauguration of what is 
entitled ‘“‘ The World’s Religious Parliament Exten- 
sion.” By this it is proposed ‘‘ to promote harmonious 
personal relations and a mutual understanding be- 
tween adherents of the various faiths, to awaken a 
living interest in religious problems, and above all 
to facilitate the attainment and actualization of re- 
ligious truth.” Such is the account of it given in the 
Monist, the editor of which, Dr. Paul Carus, is the 
secretary of the new movement. Mr. C. C. Bonney, 
rehearsing once more the objects of the Parliament, 
describes it as ‘‘an exemplification of Monism in re- 
ligion,” and wonders that criticisms of it have come 
mostly from Christian quarters. He is confident that 
the Parliament will be perpetuated by the new enter- 
prise. 

“The committee recommend to all religious organi- 
zations in Christian and non-Christian countries the 
holding of meetings devoted to the aims of the 
World's Religious Parliament Extension ; to invite 
men of different faiths ; to listen to their presenta- 
tion, and to discuss the differences in a brotherly and 
unprejudiced manner.” 

Messages of sympathy with the extension movement 
have been received from Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishop Ireland, Bishop Arnett and Dr. Joseph Cook, 
as well as from eminent Buddhists and Christian mis- 
sionaries. Rev. G. T. Caudlin, of Tientsin, writes to 
suggest that leading representatives of all faiths 
should join in subscribing to the following articles : 

1. Personally never to speak slightingly of the religious 
faith of one another. 

2. Officially to promote among their partisans by all 
means in their power . a like spirit of brotherly 
regard and honest respect for the beliefs of others. 

3. To discourage among the various peoples they serve 
as religious guides all such practices and ceremonies as 
not constituting an essential part of their faith, are in- 
imical to its purity and are the strongest barriers to union. 

4. To promote all such measures as will advance re- 
form, progress and enlightenment, political liberty and 
social improvement among the people of their own faith 
and nationality. 

5. To regard it as part of their holiest work on earth to. 
enlist all men of ability and influence with whom they 
are brought into contact in the same noble cause, 

Dr. Carus concludes by hoping ‘‘ that the World’s. 
Religious Parliament Extension will contribute to-. 
ward that common ideal of all religious minds which 
will at last unite mankind in one faith and prepare: 
the establishment of a church universal. Rituals and 
symbols may vary according to taste, historical tra- 
dition and opinion, but the essence of religion can only 
be one and must remain one and the same among all 
nations, in all climes and under all conditions. The 
sooner mankind recognizes it the better it will be.” 
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FAIR PLAY FOR CATHOLIC CHRISTIANS. 


HE Homiletic Review gives space in its miscella- 

neous department to an article by John Talbot 

Smith in answer to an editorial ‘‘ Romanism in Amer- 
ica,” appearing in that Review for January. 

Mr. Smith says: ‘‘ Five charges were made in this 
article against the Catholic Church in the United 
States, which it would take a volume to sustain, 
which have never yet been sustained, and which in 
our honest belief can never be proved, no matter how 
clever and convinced may be the special pleader who 
shall undertake the case. They have been repeated a 
thousand times, have been denied regularly, have never 
succeeded in convincing any honest mind of their truth, 
and yet they never die, never surrender, but run away 
with the intention to fight another day. Weare weary 
answering them. Weassert our innocence in vain. At 
the same time they give us a certain consolation : if no 
better case than these charges indicate can be made out 
against us, we are forever safe. They give usalsoa cer- 
tain suspicion that our opponents need these things for 
the destroying of a legitimate interest in our doctrines. 
We have confidence in our religion, we feel certain 
jt would attract ; but we know it will never attract 
the American while he believes it the enemy of the 
American Government. 

«« These five charges are : 

‘1, With steadfast persistence and increasing suc- 
cess, Rome has been seeking to obtain master-hold 
upon the Government of the United States. 

“2, She has used her ecclesiastical power to con- 
trol the votes of her members, and thus secure official 
position for those who support her claims. 

*¢3, She has laid her hand upon municipal, state 
and national treasuries, and enriched herself at the 
public expense, coercing those who are hostile to her 
into an unwilling support of her institutions, educa- 
tional, eleemosynary, and other. 

‘4, In not a few cities her great cathedrals and 
churches, her protectories and hospitals, stand on 
ground for which she has paid nothing, or but a 
nominal price. 

‘*5, In New York City six Roman Catholic insti- 
tutions received, from 1883 to 1898, fifteen times as 
much money as all the Protestant institutions to- 
gether. 

‘* Let us now examine these five charges as closely 
ss limited space will permit. They are all taken for 
granted by their author, as if the case had been 
settled by the Supreme Court ; but Roman Catholics 
enter a flat denial to each and all, and ask for the 
proofs, which no living being has ever yet seen. They 
are fictions or visions. 


THE CHARGES AGAINST CATHOLICS DENIED. 


“1, We deny that Rome has been seeking to get a 


master-hold on this Government. Where is the evi- 
dence? We are one-seventh of the population, and 
by right we ought to have one-seventh of the repre- 
sentation in the legislatures, state and national ; one- 
seventh of the official positions, foreign and domestic; 
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one-seventh of the educational offices, one member of 
the cabinet, and one out of every seven presidents. 
If there were no thought of Rome at election times, 
as there is no thought of the Methodist bishops or of 
any other religious body, we might have that repre- 
sentation. If we had been seeking to get a hold on 
the Government at any time within the last ten years, 
we might now be near our lawful proportion. Per- 
haps we get one place in twenty out of all positions 
in the gift of the people and the Government; these 
we are compelled to earn. For the most part all high 
executive offices are closed to the Catholic ; so are the 
foreign missions. Had we more than our share— 
had we one place in six, for example—men might 
find color for a charge of power-grabbing ; but while 
for our faith we are deprived of our lawful and nat- 
ural representation in the government of the land, 
this particular charge is ridiculous. But let the ac- 
cusers bring on the proofs. 

‘©2, We deny that the Church has used her ecclesi- 
astical power to control the votes of her members, 
and thus to secure official position for those who sup- 
port her claims. It has been very clear to the 
public for the last few years that no body of clergy- 
inen has such a record for non-interference in politics 
as the bishops and priests of the Catholic Church. 
Neither in the pulpit, nor in the press, nor on the 
platform have they favored any man’s candidacy, or 
any party platform. Had they done so in all parts of 
the nation, steadily and regularly, we might now 
have a just share in the government, and Catholic 
Christians might be filling the places now held by 
atheists and blatant Ingersollites, who are so often 
preferred before us. The clergy have carefully re- 
frained from interference, even when attacked un- 
justly, as in the recent Constitutional Convention. 
They left it to the laity to defend the interests of the 
Catholic body, and suffered much injury rather than 
offend their own traditions. Let the accusers bring 
on the proofs, 

‘**3. We deny that the Church has taken anything 
not her own from the public treasury, or enriched 
herself at the public expense, or coerced her oppo- 
nents into unwilling support of her institutions. 
Where is the evidence? On the grounds of con- 
science, we have built up a school system for our 
children which educates a million children. We pay 
for them, and the treasury is thus much in pocket. 
We pay again for the support of the public schools; 
therefore, it is we, not our opponents, who are 
coerced into unwilling support. . . . 

‘4, We deny, finally, that our cathedrals and 
churches in not a few cities, our protectories and 
hospitals, stand on ground for which little or nothing 
has been paid. This is an allusion to an old lie that 
has been tramping ower the land for years, and has all 
the brass, vitality and raggedness of the American 
social and psychological puzzle, Weary Watkins. In 
New York City, its particular form is the charge that 
the site of St. Patrick’s Cathedral was slyly stolen 
from the municipality. Again and again this story 
of robbery has been paraded in the public eye, and as 
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often exposed asa lie. The history of the cathedral 
site is briefly this: One Robert Sylburn bought it 
from the city in 1799 for £405 ; the same Sylburn in 
1810 conveyed it to one Francis Thompson by deed ; 
within a month Francis Thompson conveyed it by deed 
to Andrew Morris and Cornelius Heeney ; these two 
owned it for eleven years, and then conveyed it by 
deed to Dennis Doyle, with an encumbrance in the 
shape of a mortgage to the Eagle Insurance Com- 
pany ; this mortgage was foreclosed in 1828 by a de- 
cree of the Vice-Chancellor, and sold to one Francis 
Cooper for $5,500, by a deed dating from November, 
1828; nearly two months later Francis Cooper trans- 
ferred the property to the trustees of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and the trustees of St. Peter’s Church for 
a like sum, plus the interest for two months. Thus 
thirty years elapsed from the time the city relin- 
quished ownership of the site to one of its own 
citizens until it came into the hands of Catholic 
ecclesiastics as Church property. In the mean time 
it had passed through the hands of five owners, and 
each had paid the price asked, demanded or accepted 
by the previous owner. All this is on record, as the 
corporation counsel, Mr. Henry Beekman, recently 
testified, and the first promoter of the falsehood had 
only to go through the public records to have saved 
himself a crime. 

‘‘ From the above statements it can be seen that we 
Catholics have suffered not a little from the hardness 
or carelessness of men who believe, with us, in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ ; who recognize, with us, no 
salvation except through Him ; who call, as we do, 


upon the names of the ever blessed Trinity ; who 
hope for everlasting life, with all the elect, in the 
presence “of God. Fair play for Catholics is there- 
fore in order, and we demand it as Christians.” 


THE POPE’S EARLY LETTERS. 


HE Revue de Paris contains nineteen letters 

written by the present Pope, when a young 
man, to his family. These specimens of Leo XIII’s 
early epistolary talent are, we are told by M. Boyer 
d@’Ageu, carefully preserved in the old Pecci family 
house at Carpinento. At the time the letters now 
published were written the Pope was still at college 
and not yet twenty. Curiously enough, most of these 
epistles deal with the deaths and elections of Leo XII 
and his successors. 

Both the writer and the brother, to whom he wrote 
so freely, took the keenest interest in papal matters, 
and the letters read somewhat like the intelligent 
vivid outpourings of a clever Etonian writing from a 
great political stronghold the details of a contested 
election to some school friend. ‘‘ The Cardinals have 
already been in conclave three days. Who will be 
the new Pope? A difficult question to answer, an 
impossible riddle to solve. Castiglioni, Guistinani, 
and, above all, Pacca, are named as having the most 
chance.” And then some days later, after having 
kept his correspondent informed of all the gossip and 
on dits as to the conclave, the boy, who himself was 
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destined to go through the same ordeal, told the great 
news as follows: 
**RomeE, April 2, 1829. 

‘* My dear Brother.—At last, thank God, we know who 
is to be the new Bishop of Rome, our Pontiff. It is, as 
you know, his eminence Francisco Saverio Castiglioni de 
Cengli, a man of about sixty-eight years of age. No one 
thought that on Tuesday, the 31st of March, would such 
an event take place. On Sunday, the 29th, it began to 
rain ; it poured all Monday ; accordingly, on Tuesday, 
the'streets were like little lakes, and no one would have 
been surprised to see the Tiber overflow. Who would 
have expected the new Pope to arrive in such weather ? 
and yet this event came to pass, and toward ten o’clock 
the castle at St. Angelo announced the news by means of 
cannon. . / 

‘* Now I should like to know, Tato, what impression 
this election makes on you and papa, who hoped, I know, 
to see Cardinal Gregario become Pope. Here, as always, 
public opinion is divided ; the new Pope pleases some and 
is unpopular with others. The politicians, as usual, are 
in doubt, but the learned are delighted to have a clever 
Pontiff, who is known to be full of knowledge. On the 
whole, however, the election is popular. The new Pope 
has a stiff neck, and when he walks he seems to dance 
along. I rather fancy having once heard that this Castig- 
lioni once stayed with us at Carpinento ; if this is really 
so, I think the fact ought to be put up on the house. 
Papa would certainly remember the fact. By-the-way, 
is he as eager for news as ever? If so, please repeat to 
him all this gossip.” 

Much in the same fashion, but a trifle more 
seriously, he tells the story of the death of Pius 
VIII and the election of Cardinal Capellari. Alto- 
gether these glimpses in the Pope’s early manhood 
give a very pleasant and frank picture of the young 
Italian noble, and show how strong and sure were 
the links that bound him to his family and home life. 


CATHOLIC HEROISM IN JAPAN AND COREA. 


T is a wonderful story which Father Casartelli 
tells in the Dublin Review of the Catholic Church 

in Japan. Evangelical Protestants have been pardon- 
ably fond of dilating on the marvelous vicissitudes 
of Christianity in Madagascar—its first successes, its 
apparently utter extinction, its real but hidden per- 
sistency, and its glorious resurrection. Catholic 
Japan offers a similar and in some respects more strik- 
ing parallel. St. Francis Xavier landed in the Island 
Empire in 1549 and about fifty years later the Japa- 
nese Church counted one million eight hundred thou- 
sand adherents. But the intolerance of native Chris- 
tian princes, the rivalries of Franciscans and Jesuits, 
and the intrigues of Dutch Protestants led to a ter- 
rible persecution. There was a noble army of native 
martyrs, whose consistency lends fresh glory to the 
annals of Christian heroism. But by the end of the 
seventeenth century Christianity seemed to have been 
utterly trampled out. Yet in 1831 the crew of a Jap- 
anese vessel, wrecked on the coast of the Philippines, 
were found by the Spaniards to be wearing venerated 
Christian medals, which they said they had received 
from their ancestors. In 1865 a Catholic Church was 
consecrated in Nagasaki to the memory of the Japa- 
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nese martyrs of 1597, but as yet only sanctioned for. 


use by foreign residents. This event led to the dis- 
covery of the astonishing fact that, in spite of the 
supposed suppression of Christianity, there were whole 
Christian villages which had never abandoned the 
faith, but through twocenturies had persevered with- 
out priests of any kind in their devotion to the See of 
Rome. 

Says M. Launay in his réswmé of this marvelous 
episode : ‘‘ In spite of the absence of all exterior help, 
without any sacraments—except baptism—by the ac- 
tion of God in the first place, and in the next by the 
faithful transmission in families of the teaching and 
example of the Japanese Christians and martyrs of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the sacred 
fire of the True Faith, or at least a still burning spark 
of this fire, had remained concealed in a country 
tyrannized over by a government the most despotic 
and the most hostile to the Christian religion.” 

Persecution followed on this rediscovery of Cath- 
olic Japan, some’ six to eight thousand Christians 
having suffered between 1868 and 1873. Since then 
there has been peace and progress, until in 1891 the 
Catholics in Japan numbered 44,505. Native Protes- 
tants are said to number 34,650. 


CHRISTIAN FIDELITY IN COREA. 


Scarcely less remarkable is Miss Clarke’s account 
in the same Review of the Catholic Church in Corea. 
First introduced from Japan in 1594, Christianity 
was suppressed for a century, then reintroduced from 
Pekin on native initiative, then again subjected to 
fearful persecution. She says: ‘In reading its 
history we scarcely know which most to admire, the 
heroism of the missionaries in braving toil, torture 
and death in order to bring spiritual succor to the 
neophytes, or the invincible tenacity with which the 
latter clung to religious truth even when presented 
to them in the most imperfect outline. Deprived for 
years and decades of years of all visible anchorage 
for their devotion, without priests or churches, books 
or forms of prayer, since the scanty writings they 
possessed were seized and destroyed by their perse- 
cutors, their fidelity to an almost unknown faith 
furnishes a unique chapter in the annals of the 
Church.” 

It seems a great pity that sectarian prejudice should 
have kept concealed from the great mass of Protes- 
tant Christians the wonderful proofs of the vitality of 
Christianity which have been afforded by Corean 
and Japanese constancy. 


THE June McClure’s contains a paper on Victorien 
Sardou, by Ange Galdemar, which is redolent 
of personal ancedote, and such characteristics of the 
great French playwright as are brought out in the 
rotation of his neckties and such. He does his work 
at hiscountry home of Marly, an old estate at which 
his donkey stopped once while its driver was in a fit 
of creative abstraction, and which he at once decided 
to buy. He rises at seven, breakfasts at half past 
eleven, and retires at ten. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE YOUNG MAN AND THE CHURCH. 


ps discussion started by Mr. Edward W. Bok’s 

article in the January Cosmopolitan on the 
reasons for small church attendance on the part of 
American young men is still continued with undi- 
minished ardor. The Rev. Dr. F. C. Iglehart, of 
New York City, makes an extended reply to the 
article in the pages of the current Methodist Review. 
Dr. Iglehart takes exception to each of Mr. Bok's 
main propositions : 1, That young men do not go to 
church. 2. That the reason for their non-attendance 
is that they get little or nothing from the pulpit when 
they do attend. ‘‘ Why is it that if a vessel be filled 
with water and a fish be dropped into it the water 
will not run over ?” said a certain king to the scholars 
of his realm, who forthwith prepared various pro- 
found explanations of the supposed phenomenon ; 
but the king replied : ‘‘ When the fish is put into the 
vessel the water will run over.” ‘‘The young men 
do go to church,” says Dr. Iglehart. That is, more 
young men attend church services now than ever 
before. And yet, many do not. Various causes 
operate against church attendance these days. 
Among these causes Dr. Iglehart specifies: 1. The 
disposition to make Sunday a purely social day. 2. 
The Sunday newspaper. 3. The drinking saloon. 
But notwithstanding these and other unfriendly in- 
fluences, the Church, says Dr. Iglehart, has more 
than held her ground. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH. 


‘There are more people attending church now 
than ever before in the history of this world. There 
are more young men belonging to the church and at- 
tending church than ever before in the history of this 
country. This is owing to the fact that, under the 
blessings of the Holy Spirit, the members have been 
loyal and the ministers true to the interests com- 
mitted to their care. The members of evangelical 
Churches in this country at the beginning of this 
century numbered less than four hundred thousand. 
Now they number over fifteen million. The growth 
has been three times as great as that of the popula- 
tion. From the statistics of Dr. H. K. Carroll we 
take the figures indicating the growth of the leading 
Protestant Churches from 1890 to 1894: 

-—Communicants——. 
1890. 1894. 
Methodist 589. 
MUNI io 9 6.0 ogo 00 91945 010505618 Sincnacees 3,717,969 
Presbyterians 
Lutherans 
Disciples of Christ 


Episcopalians. .. , 
Congregationalists 512,771 


* Figures for 1893. Those for 1894 not obtainable. 


So much for the general growth of the Churches, 
Now what part have young men had in this growth? 





YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN IN CHURCH WORK. 


‘** The close of the century has been signalized by 
the gigantic efforts of the Church to organize, utilize 
and sanctify to the service of the Master young men 
and women. The King’s Sons and Daughters, the 
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Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, with 
its two million members, the Epworth League, with 
its one million members, and similar societies in 
almost all the denominations are exhibiting such zeal 
in bringing the world to God as has scarcely been 
seen since the days of Christ. The Church of to-day 
has become almost a young people’s institution. 
Specific efforts are made to save young men. There 
are the Young Men’s Christian Associations, whose 
members number 230,000, the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, comprising 12,000 men, each of whom 
agrees to try to bring at least one young man each 
week within the sound of the Gospel, and other 
similar organizations. After a gracious revival in a 
church in Portland, Me., the pastor, anxious to hold 
and strengthen the young people who had been con- 
verted, organized a society which grew into the 
Society of Christian Endeavor. The other day we 
wrote that pastor, the Rev. Francis E, Clark, D.D., 
who now lives in Boston and who is president of the 
great society which he founded, asking him two 
- questions, to which he sent the following answers: 
‘I do not think the attendance of young men at the 
church on the Sabbath is growing less. Rather, I 
believe it is increasing every year. The number of 
young men between the ages of eighteen and thirty- 
five in the Christian Endeavor Society of the United 
States is about seven hundred and fifty thousand.’ 
We do not understand how Mr. Bok could have over- 
looked these three-quarters of a million young men 
in one society, who not only attend church services 
faithfully, but also take an active part in those serv- 
ices. At Cleveland, Ohio, in agonizing prayer for 
the young of the land, was born the Epworth League 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. We sent a note 
to the Rev. Edwin A. Schell, D.D., the general sec- 
retary at Chicago, receiving the following reply: 
‘We have at least four hundred thousand men be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty-five in our Ep- 
worth League. There were never as many men in 
our congregations as there are to-day.’ Nearly half 
amillion in this one organization does not look as 
though the Church were losing its hold on young 
men.” 

Dr. Iglehart also calls attention to the increasing 
interest in religious matters among college students, 
and adds the testimony of prominent pastors of city 
churches as to the attendance of young men at Sun- 
day services. After thus disposing of Mr. Bok’s first 
proposition, it would seew almost a waste of energy 
to proceed with a refutation of his second, but Dr. 
Iglehart will not permit the pulpit of to-day to rest 
under the imputation that it is ‘sluggish and 
stagnant.” ‘The thing that characterizes the 
ministry of to-day is the very thing which Mr. 
Bok says it lacks—its vital relation to the in- 
tellectual, social, moral and religious questions 
of the day. . It is rather strange that 
the brilliant young editor should go to so stupid a 
profession, one so much out of date, to find a man 
who shall be responsible for at least one page of his 
paper every month. In answer to our question, ‘Is 
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the pulpit losing its power?’ Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew said, ‘ No, it is stronger in America than ever 
before. It is much in advance of what it was when I 
wasa boy. It is better educated. It is in closer 
touch with the questions of the day. It is more up 
to date.’ ” 


THE MIRACLE BOOK OF THE WCRLD. 


HE current number of the Quarterly Review 
opens with an admirable article concerning 
‘*The Bible at Home and Abroad.” The writer has 
a noble theme, and he does not fall below its level. 
‘* Archeology and philology, history sacred and pro- 
fane, all the natural sciences, all the ingenuity of 
scholarship and criticism, have been directed against 
its authority and integrity ; with the result, as we 
hope briefly to indicate, that the Bible never before 
had such a hold on the mind and heart of mankind as 
it enjoys at the present moment.” 

In proof of this he mentions many facts, among 
others the extraordinary circulation of English Bibles. 
He says: ‘‘ Even so massive and costly a work as 
Cassell’s Illustrated Bible has reached a circulation 
of a million ; their Child’s Bible of one hundred and 
fifty thousand, and the fifth serial issue of their 
Doré’s Bible started with a sale of seventy thousand.” 


SOME THINGS THE BIBLE HAS DONE. 


A part of the article is devoted to the story of its 
translation in various languages: ‘The history of 
Bible translation is unique in the chronicles of litera- 
ture. Nothing at all like it has the world ever known. 
Begun 2,050 years ago with the translation of the Sev- 
enty for the library of the Ptolemies, carried on by 
believers in every age, despite long intervals of appar- 
ent indifference, throughout the Christian centuries, 
the work is still pursued amid the conflicting and 
competing claims of a civilization richer to-day in the 
variety of its intellectual elements than at any former 
period, with an ever growing intensity of devotion 
and breadth of aim. For purely literary interest 
nothing can compare with it. Think of the languages 
it has embalmed—the Hebrew, the Mceso-Gothic, the 
Old Syriac, the Gothic, the Old Slavonic—some to re- 
main the sole monuments of the speech of dead and 
buried nationalities, others after the trance of cent- 
uries possibly (as in the Nestorian Churches of Ar- 
menia) to awake and speak with a tongue of fire to 
hearts that it alone could move. Think of its mani- 
fold points of contact with the wider knowledge of 
the nineteenth century, and of the light which it has 
cast directly or indirectly upon the deepest problems 
of geography and ethnography and philology; while 
commerce has been largely stimulated through the 
investigations of men who have labored to make its 
message intelligible to new found races. Think of 
the unparalleled vitality of a single version, the Vul- 
gate, flowing on with undiminished force throughout 
a who.e millennium, and ask whether any one man 
ever exerted such power over his fellow men, despite 
the medizeval darkness which largely enshrouded his 
work, as Jerome did ?—or, to regard thesubject from 
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another point of view, let the reader consider the lit- 
tle streamlets of versions, stealthily opened and sedu- 
lously choked up again, as men, at the peril of their 
lives, risked all to give their fellows a taste of the 
living waters which others in their blindness as ea- 
gerly withheld, and it will, we think, be acknowledged 
that the story is unrivaled in thrilling romance and 
chivalrous endeavor.” 


THE STORY OF BISHOP STEERE, 


In proof of this he gives many illustrations, from 
which we may extract two: ‘‘ The pages of modern 
missionary biography afford full insight into the 
daily life of the most recent translators. We may 
take them almost at random. Bishop Steere, whose 
labors in the Swahili materially helped to make that 
language the lingua franca across the entire continent 
of Africa, first occurs to us. He sits at work in his 
library, a whitewashed room with a sloping floor, 
which has a hole at the lower end through which the 
water sluiced over it can drain away ; its furniture, a 
table and chair, a few cupboards, and a bed with 
mosquito curtains. A thousand distractions, all of 
which he endures with gentle equanimity, divert 
him from his work. Visits to the schools or the 
printing presses, superintendence of packing and un- 
packing parcels, plaiting grass for thatch, digging, 
planting, trimming lamps, prescribing medicines, 
directing cookery, attending services—such multi- 
farious occupations alternate with correspondence on 
the deepest problems of religious faith and life, at 
once so penetrating and so practical as to be of last- 
ing value. And amidst all these demands upon his 
time the Bishop plods steadily onward—his work as 
architect, clerk of the works and builder of the noble 
church he erected in the Slave Market at Zanzibar 
being only another legacy to us in addition to that of 
his dictionaries and grammars in African languages, 
besides himself translating into the chief of them all 
the Prayer Book and New Testament, with half the 
Old, as well as one hundred and eighty hymns, with 
tracts and elementary books in almost endless 
variety. 

THE LABORS OF BISHOP HORDEN. 

‘* Bishop Horden, the son of an Exeter printer, ac- 
cepts the chaplaincy at Moose Fort under the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, to which a single vessel is dis- 
patched with stores once in a twelvemonth. Here he 
passes a life of apostolic simplicity and untiring 
labors, his earliest effort being to master the difficult 
Indian language. Greek and Latin he declared to 
be tame in comparison with Sakehao and Ketema- 
kalemao. Through indefatigable perseverance after 
eight months he no longer required an interpreter in 
preaching, and presently he commenced a translation 
of the Prayer and Hymn Book and the Four Gospels. 
The work is combined with the pastoral charge of a 
diocese that extends to the North Pole, involving long 
and tedious journeys to distant settlements abroad, 
and the duties of schoolmaster, surgeon and universal 
referee at home. To these are presently added 
the labors of a printing press sent out for his Cree 


Gospels, and the acquisition of Norwegian and 
Ojibewa and Eskimo, that he may minister to some 
of his flock in those tongues. Twice only during 
forty-two years does he return for a brief visit home 
from the great lone land of his adoption. He has no 
time for repining, or, as his Indians express it, ‘ think- 
ing long ;’ and after forty-one years have expired, the 
last word of the Cree Bible is written. Such ex- 
amples might be largely multiplied. No intellectual 
gifts have been deemed too high, no acquired knowl- 
edge too various, to be devoted to the service of Bible 
translation.” 


DEMOCRACY AND CHARITY. 
N the Charities Review for April, Mr. J. K. Pauld- 
ing discusses the apparent antagonisms existing 
between charity organization and the working 
people : 
‘*Tf we look to the methods pursued by the repre- 
sentatives of modern charity, too often we find them 


to sin against the principles of democratic codpera- | 


tion. The practitioners of charity too frequently 
make of their benevolence a platform from which to 
address advice, as futile as it is impertinent, to the 
poor in general, or to all who come within the circle 
of their activity. They do notscruple to arraign mis- 
fortune and to call it names. Because they possess 
superior knowledge in some things, they do not 
hesitate to assume it in all things. Because they have 
sometimes been imposed upon, they take distrust and 
suspicion to their hearts until their very natures be- 
come corrupted by them. While professing to help 
others help themselves, they offer help upon terms 
so difficult that no man can accept them and retain 
his self-respect. This is, indeed, the most serious 
aspect of the charity problem,—the theory, namely, 
that a man or woman can first be made to suffer 
degradation, and then out of such an experience be 
restored to the ranks of the self-supporting. As 
Herbert Mills long ago pointed out, in speaking of 
the English workhouse system in his book, ‘ Poverty 
and the State,’ such a theory is directly productive 
of paupers, and the paupers it produces have suffered 
a moral shipwreck more complete than that in which 
their fortunes were firstshattered. It is unnecessary 
to impugn the motives of those who have given 
themselves to such a theory ; they have done soin the 
faith that all that is needed to discourage pauperism 
is to attach a stigma to its relief. On the assumption 
that a man’s misfortune is always his fault, it is but 
just that he should accept the punishment it entails. 
The drawbacks to this view are: first, that it is not 
always punishment of which he stands most in need, 
even supposing that he is himself at fault; and sec- 
ond, that it involves a judgment, which it is not easy 
to find a jury competent to pronounce. It is possible 
to question the profundity of such a view without 
attacking those who profess it. It would be grossly 
unfair to omit to recognize the fact that there are 
large numbers of charity workers in the field to-day, 
whose service is one of love and of ‘charity’ in its 


older and better meaning ; even among those who: 
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profess the sterner theory, there are many who 
deny in practice what they assert in principle, and 
are not as ministrants the less helpful on this account, 
But it is by reason of its professed principles, of the 
practice of too many of its representatives, and of its 
identification, apparently willing, with the class in- 
terests of a particular section of the community, that 
modern charity lies under the suspicion of all the 
more thoughtful members of the laboring population, 
who are themselves the pioneers of democracy.” 


THE WORLD SEVERAL MILLIONS OF YEARS 
HENCE. 
A Vision of the Fate of Man. 


HE powerful imaginative romance which Mr. H. 

G. Wells has contributed to the New Review 
under the title of ‘‘ The Time Machine” is brought 
toa close in the May number. There is no falling off 
in the thrilling and ghastly interest of the story. The 
idea is that a man invented a machine by which he 
could travel backward and forward in time, and 
the inventor in this story describes what he sees’and 
hears when he projects himself several millions of 
years into the future, and sees the fate of our planet 
in its last days. In April the story broke off when 
mankind had developed backward on two lines—the 
well-to-do and aristocratic section becoming weak, 
helpless, amiable and refined creatures, who lived in 
the light of day on flowers and fruits, while the 
working-class, relegated to underground caverns, had 


grown into loathsome vampire fiends, who at night- 
fall came to the surface of the earth and killed the 
delicate civilized race that lived in the sunlight, and 


carried them below to stock their larder. In the new 
number he projects himself many more millions of 
years ahead. All trace of civilization has disap- 
peared, and the world is given over, so far as he can 
see, to degenerate men and monstrous insects, 


MAN OF THE FUTURE, 


Here is his description of the man of the future: 
‘‘T became aware of a number of faint-gray things, 
colored to almost the exact tint of the frost-bitten 
soil, which were browsing here and there upon its 
scanty grass, and running to and fro. I saw one 
jump with a sudden start, and then my eye detected 
perhaps a score of them. At first I thought they 
were rabbits or some small breed of kangaroo. Then, 
as one came hopping near me, I perceived that it be- 
longed to neither of these groups. It wasplantigrade, 
its hind legs rather the longer; it was tailless, and 
covered with a straight grayish hair that thickened 
about the head into a Skye terrier’s mane.” 

Seizing a stone, he knocked one of them on the 
head, and on taking it up he was horrified on discov- 
ering that it was indeed a degenerate and miniature 
man. ‘The thing had five feeble digits to both its 
fore and hind feet—the fore feet, indeed, were also as 
human as the fore feet of afrog. It had, moreover, 
a roundish head, with a projecting forehead and for- 
ward-looking eyes, obscured by its lank hair.” 
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When studying the miserable little object he heard 
a sound as of the clanging of armor and looking 
round he saw a monster approaching which filled him 
with horror, and no wonder. He says: ‘‘I can only 
describe it by comparing it to a centipede. It stood 
about three feet high and had a long segmented body, 
perhaps thirty feet long, with curiously overlapping 
greenish-black plates. It seemed to crawl upon a 
multitude of feet, looping its body as it advanced. It 
had a blunt round head, with a polygonal arrange- 
ment of black eye spots.” 

All the decadent men fled like rabbits. He also fled 
on his machine, and when he returned there was not 
even a trace of the bones of the miserable man whom 
the colossal centipede had devoured. He says: ‘ Evi- 
dently the physiological difficulty that at present 
keeps all the insects small had been surmounted at 
last, and this division of the animal kingdom had 
arrived at the long awaited supremacy which its 
enormous energy and vitality deserve.” 


AN UNSETTING SUN. 


After this he comes upon no more traces of hu- 
manity in the world. His machine carries him,for- 
ward some more millions of years, and then he 
alights again : ‘‘ The sun had ceased to set—it simply 
rose and fell in the West, and grew ever broader and 
more red. All trace of the moon had vanished. The 
circling of the stars, growing slower and slower, had 
given place to creeping points of light. Atlast, some 
time before I stopped, the sun, red and very large, 
halted motionless upon the horizon, a vast dome 
glowing with a dull heat, and now and then suffering 
a momentary extinction. At one time it had for a 
little while glowed more brilliantly again, but it 
speedily reverted to its sullen red-heat. I perceived 
by this slowing down of its rising and setting that 
the work of the tidal drag was done. The earth had 
come to rest with one face to the sun, even as in our 
own time the moon faces the earth.” 


THE END. 


He finds himself on the shore of a slumbering sea, 
the rocks overgrown with dark green lichenous 
vegetation, and the shore alive with monster crabs, 
one of which attempts to eat him. Forward again 
for another vast space, and he once more finds him: 
self on the shore of the silent sea, but all the crabs 
have disappeared, the sun, which glows continuously, 
its great red dome shuts out half the western sky, is 
temporarily eclipsed. This is his last picture of the 
end of the world: ‘‘ The darkness grew apace ; a cold 
wind began to blow in freshening gusts from the 
east, and the showering white flakes in the air in- 
creased in number. From the edge of the sea came 
a ripple and whisper. Beyond these lifeless sounds 
the world was silent. Silent? It would be hard to 
convey the stillness of it. All the sounds of man, 
the bleating of sheep, the cries of birds, the hum of 
insects, the stir that makes the background of our 
lives—all that was over. As the darkness thickened, 
the eddying flakes grew more abundant, dancing 
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before my eyes ; and the cold of the air more intense. 
At last, one by one, swiftly, one after the other, the 
white peaks of the distant hills vanished into black- 
ness. The breeze rose to a moaning wind. Isawthe 
black central shadow of the eclipse sweeping toward 
me. In another moment the pale stars alone were 
visible. All else was rayless obscurity. The sky 
was absolutely black. 

‘* A horror of the great darkness came on me. The 
cold, that smote to my marrow, and the pain I felt in 
breathing overcame me. I shivered and a deadly 
nausea seized me. Then like a red-hot bow in the 
sky appeared the edge of the sun. I got off the ma- 
chine to recover myself. I felt giddy and incapable 
of facing the return journey. AsI stood sick and 
confused I saw again the moving thing upon the 
shoal—there was no mistake now that it was a mov- 
ing thing—against the red water of the sea. It was 
a round thing, the size of a football, perhaps, or, it 
may be, bigger, and tentacles trailed down from it ; 
it seemed black against the weltering blood-red water, 
and it was hopping fitfully about. Then I felt I was 
fainting.” 

The daring navigator then climbed on to his ma- 
chine and hastened back across thirty millions of 
years to his own home and the present time. Such, 
with the exception of the epilogue, is the end of a 
very powerful story, which impresses the imagination 
more than anything of the kind since Richard Jef- 
feries’ marvelously powerful tale, ‘‘ After London.” 





THE AGE OF THE EARTH: 400,000,000 OR 
4,000,000,000 YEARS. 


HE writer of ‘‘ Notes on the Progress of Science’’ 

in the New Science Review, says: ‘‘To those 

who have fondly held to the notion that the doctrine 
of evolution was disproved, or at least rendered 
doubtful, by a mathematical demonstration of the 
comparative newness of our planet, and the inef- 
ficiency of its life period to bring about that wonderful 
divergence of plant and animal forms which we 
everywhere see about us, the redetermination of the 
age of the earth by Professor Perry, with the aid of 
the formule used by Sir William Thomson (Lord 
Kelvin), will come as a rude shock. It is now up- 
ward of a quarter of a century since Sir William 
Thomson published the results of his calculations, 
based upon the study of the loss of heat of the planet, 
tending to show that the period of solidification of 
the earth could not have been less than twenty 
million years ago, nor more than four hundred 
million years, and in general it was assumed that one 
hundred million years most nearly represented the 
actual period. This determination has been very 
generally accepted on the part of physicists, and has 
even crept into many of the standard works of 
geology, despite the feeling on the part of most 
geologists that the facts in their possession, derived 
from a study of the slow processes of denudation and 
sedimentation, argued strongly against this short 
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period. Professor Perry, who is himself a pupil of 
Lord Kelvin, now comes to the assistance of the 
geologist by asserting that if we assume a higher con- 
ductivity of the rocks of the interior of the earth than 
for those of the surface, which is rendered extremely 
probable through the conditions of high temperatures 
which there prevail, the time period of cooling can 
be very materially increased ; and, indeed, the rather 
startling conclusion is reached that ‘even for a per- 
fectly solid earth an age one thousand three hundred 
times the age given by Lord Keivin’ is not incompat- 
ible with the facts that are now accessible. Lord 
Kelvin, in a personal letter addressed to Professor 
Perry, and bearing date of December 18, 1894, witha 
true scientific spirit, admits the force of Professor 
Perry’s criticism, and states, ‘I thought my range 
from twenty millions to four hundred millions was 
probably wide enough, but it is quite possible that I 
should have put the superior limit a good deal higher, 
perhaps four thousand instead of four hundred.’” 





PROFESSOR DANA AS A TEACHER OF GEOLOGY. 


N: appreciative study of the late Prof. James D. 
Dana appears in the current number of the 
Journal of Geology (University of Chicago), from the 
pen of Oliver C. Farrington, who shows how freely 
the time and services of the great geologist was de- 
voted to his students. 

**One way in which he evinced this was by the 
long walks which he was wont to take with his stu- 
dents about New Haven, or other trips to places more 
distant. Though these were over the same ground 
year after year, he never seemed to weary of the 
journey so long as his students showed any desire to 
be instructed by what they saw. Even to the very 
last of his life these trips were continued, the teacher 
of nearly fourscore years traveling over rocky steeps 
and through brambly thickets with all the ease and 
sprightliness of youth and at a pace which his younger 
followers found difficult to imitate. The number and 
variety of illustrations of geological principles which 
he could point out in such walks of a few hours were 
indeed remarkable, and taught his students that they 
need not go to distant parts of the earth to make 
geological observations, for they could find material 
sufficient for study at their own door. The trap 
ridges, kettle holes and bowlder trains of the vicinity 
of New Haven have thus become of classic interest, 
not because they presented any unusual features, but 
because Professor Dana resided near them, studied 
them, and gave to the world the results of his ob- 
servations. 

‘“No operation that was carried on within the 
range of his observation, the details of which could 
add to the sum of geological knowledge or help solve 
any of its problems, seemed to escape his notice. 
Every railroad cut, every survey, every excavation 
and every boring he carefully watched and gained 
from them facts which helped him interpret the past 
history of the earth.” 
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THE HONEY-BEE AND HIS WORK. 


N the June Cosmopolitan there is concluded a very 
charming and thorough description of bee-keep- 
ing, by W. Z. Hutchinson, the first chapter of which 
appeared in the May number. Mr. Hutchinson, who 
heads his papers ‘‘ The Pleasant Occupation of Tend- 
ing Bees,” is very enthusiastic over the advantages 
and interesting characteristics of the industry, and 
he tells so many things worth knowing about the 
habits and home of the honey bee, that it is quite im- 
possible to do justice to them in our short quotations. 
The great possibilities of bee-keeping opened with 
the discovery that smoke frightens the stinging 
workers into submission, and the first: great improve- 
ment in the methods, which increased a hundredfold 
the value of the industry, was the invention of mov- 
able comb hives. Our grandfathers hived their bees 
in a box or barrel or a section of a hollow tree ; but 
in this primary form of hive the comb was very 
irregular, and a great deal of the honey was lost or 
spoiled. Nowadays the bees can be examined at any 
time, and the honey comb removed as it is perfected 
without harming the hive or startling the bees. 
There are three classes of inhabitants in a bee hive, 
the most important of which, in the economy of the 
family, is the queen. 


THE QUEEN OF THE COLONY. 


‘* According to the old poetical notion, the queen is 
the revered and admired sovereign, whose will is law 
in the beehive kingdom ; but modern bee-culture has 
proved that her sole function is that of egg-laying ; 
and this she does with an energy that is fairly start- 
ling, as the height of the season often finds her laying 
two thousand eggs each day. In a colony forty 
thousand strong, each bee is the offspring of one 
mother—the queen, or ‘mother bee.’ That the same 
egg can be made to produce either a queen or a 
worker-bee will not appear so strange when it is 
known that worker-bees are undeveloped, or par- 
tially developed, females, while the queen is a perfectly 
developed female. The workers are reared in small 
cells, and during the larval period of their growth 
are scantily supplied with food ; while the queen is 
reared ina large cell of peculiar construction, and 
so bountifully is she supplied with rich food called 
‘royal jelly’ that large quantities often remain in the 
cell after she has left it. 

‘¢ Before bees swarm they build from five to fifteen 
or twenty queen-cells. When the first queen-cell is 
capped over the swarm issues accompanied by the 
old queen. In about eight days the young queens 
begin to emerge from their cells, and the first one to 
hatch leaves the hive accompanied by a second 
swarm. The next queen that hatches destroys the 
remaining cells and thus becomes queen of the hive, 
or else she leaves with a third swarm, allowing the 
young queens that are then hatching to decide which 
shall become the ‘ mother bee’ of the colony, by en- 
gaging in royal combats, thus illustrating the law of 
‘the survival of the fittest.’ Good queens are to the 


apiarist what blooded stock is to the farmer, with 
the additional advantage that results are more 
quickly obtained. A queen bee can be mother, grand- 
mother, great-grandmother, and great-great-grand- 
mother, all within the short period of one hundred 
days. 

‘“¢ As there are different breeds of cattle, sheep and 
poultry, so there are different varieties of bees, and, 
as the life of a worker-bee during the summer season 
is only about six weeks, it will be readily seen that 
with a change of queens soon comes a change of 
stock. With proper precautions, it is an easy matter 
to remove a queen from a colony and introduce 
another in her place. As there are men who make a 
business of raising and selling fancy stock of various 
kinds, so there are men whose business is that of 
rearing for sale queen bees of pure varieties.” 


WORKERS AND DRONES. 


The smaller working ‘bees are hatched from the 
same eggs that produce the queen; the only differ- 
ence is that in hatching out the working bees there is 
very much less food supplied than to the queen cells, 
In other words, the workers are undeveloped queens. 
The big, stout-bodied drones exist to the number of 
perhaps a few hundreds in the working season, and 
have no reason for this existence except the function 
of becoming fathers to more workers and queens. 


HOW A BEE STINGS. 


‘‘The sting is, of course, a bee’s only weapon. It 
is not the single spear that it appears to the naked 
eye, but consists of three prongs each beautifully 
grooved into the others, thus forming a sortof tube 
through which flows the poison from the sac to which 
the sting is attached. As soon as the point of the 
sting enters the flesh, two of the prongs, which are 
barbed, begin to work forward alternately. When one 
has been thrust forward, its barbs catch in the flesh 
and hold while the other is being thrust forward, and 
this motion, which also pumps the poison from the 
poison sac, is continued until the sting has 
penetrated to its full length. The sting, accom- 
panied by its appendages, is almost invariably torn 
from the bee, and remains in the flesh of the unfortu- 
nate victim. Unfortunate bee, too, as the loss of its 
sting is eventually followed by death! Hence it can 
be said that a bee literally defends its home with its 
life. It is also well to remember that a bee seldom 
uses its sting except in defense of its home. Out in 
the fields, flitting from flower to flower, a bee is the 
most harmless creature in existence. If one strays 
into the building, there is no danger that it will sting 
the inmates ; its only thought is to again find its way 


out.” 
HOW HONEY IS EXTRACTED. 


‘* After the movable comb hive, the most important 
apicultural invention is that of the honey extractor ; 
and, like many another invention, its origin was acci- 
dental. <A bee-keeper gave his little son a piece of 
comb containing some unsealed cells of honey. The 
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boy put it into a basket having a string attached to 
the handle, and, boy like, began swinging it over his 
head, only to find the honey running out and flying 
through the bottom of the basket. Seeing this, the 
father decided that it was no longer necessary to smash 
the combs and strain out the honey in the old-fash- 
ioned way—it could be removed by centrifugal force. 
A rude machine was at once constructed and put into 
successful operation. The modern honey extractor 
consists of a large tin can, in the center of which, in 
an upright position, is a shaft to which are attached 
two or more ‘comb baskets’ of tinned wire cloth. 
By means of a crank and gearing the shaft and comb 
baskets may be whirled around with considerable 
speed. To extract honey, the combs are taken from 
the hive, the bees shaken and brushed off in front of 
their hive, then the cappings over the honey care- 
fully shaved off with a wide, keen edged knife, and a 
comb put into each basket. Upon turning the crank 
the honey is thrown from .the cells upon the outer 
sides of the combs and flies against the sides of the 
can, from whence it runs down to the bottom and is 
drawn off through a faucet.” 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF BICYCLING. 


HE June Scribner's contains a symposium of 
articles,on various phases of the bicycle fashion 
which has come into full bloom this spring. The 
most valuable of them for practical purposes is the 


short paper by Dr. J. West Roosevelt, entitled “A 


Doctor’s View of Bicycling.” He points out that the 
fashionable exercise has effect on a great number of 
muscles besides the legs ; in fact, the ubiquitous sore- 
ness that a novice enjoys will convince him easily 
that the trunk, loins, shoulders and arms have had 
their part of the work too. ‘In previously sedentary 
persons a considerable increase in the circumference 
of the chest takes place, the increase often amounting 
to one or two, and sometimes even three inches. The 
arms and forearms also grow firmer, and it is said 
that in them also quite a marked increase in size has 
been seen.” 

The legs and the muscles connected with ‘respira- 
tory processes are directly exercised of course. The 
others are more indirectly benefited. 

‘‘There are two reasons for this. One is that ex- 
ercise, if not excessive (and especially exercise which 
is pleasurable and which is taken in the open air), 
almost always makes the appetite greater, the diges- 
tion completer, the heart stronger and the circulation 
better ; there is a generally improved tone in every 
organ of the body, simply because all are better and 
more abundantly fed, including the muscles, both 
those which are actively used and those which are 
not. The second reason for the increase of power 
and size of many muscles which are not connected 
with the lower extremity, and which the superficial 
observer would think were not called into play in 
bicycling, is that they really are in active use, al- 
though they appear to be at rest. For example, a 
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large number are concerned in maintaining the 
equilibrium, so that the wheel does not fall sideways. 
This requires at times only a perfect balance of the 
forces of opposing muscles, and at others enough con- 
traction of some of them to shift the weight by inclin- 
ing the body to one side or the other. Others fix the 
lower portion of the spine and hip-bones so as to 
enable the great thigh-muscles to work effectively. 
In the arms and forearms very delicate adjustment is 
required in steering, and when hill climbing or in- 
creased speed demand it, a great deal of force is 
expended by the arms in the firm grip and strong 
upward pull on the handles which counteracts the 
strong downward push on the pedals.” 


THE EFFECT ON THE HEART. 


‘“‘There is one muscular structure which bicy- 
cling, like every form of physical exertion, compels 
to do extra work—the heart—and upon its integrity 
depend not only health and physical vigor, but also 
life itself. It has often been asserted that wheeling 
is apt to injure the heart. Is thisso? I can only say 
that, theoretically, it is impossible for such harm to 
result in sound people, save from attempts to attain 
a high rate of speed, or from prolonged and fatiguing 
rides, or from climbing hills which are either very 
steep or very long; and practically I have been un- 
able to find authentic records of any case in which 
heart disease has been caused by the use of the wheel 
in a sensible and moderate way. It may be added 
that the existence of organic heart disease does not, 
in the opinion of a number of physicians of great 
ability, always debar cycling. Indeed, the wheel is 
actually recommended by some as a valuable aid in 
the treatment of certain affections of this organ. There 
is a striking resemblance between bicycling and 
walking, so far as their effects on the heart are con- 
cerned; either may be healthful or harmful. Ex- 
cessive exertion in either is dangerous, and moderate 
exertion is beneficial. That cycling is more apt to do 
harm than walking can hardly be denied : there is 
much more temptation to ride than to walk too fast 
on the level; and the hill climbing on the machine, 
even at a moderate speed, is far more of a strain than 
walking up the same hill at a speed proportionately 
moderate, and very few people seem to have sense 
enough to get off and walk when going up hills. It 
is safe to assert that for a person capable of acting 
with common sense no harm will eome from either, 
and certainly no more from one than from the other. 
If either in wheeling or walking shortness of breath 
is felt, one knows that an unwonted strain has been 
thrown upon the heart and lungs—and the intensity 
and duration of the breathlessness fairly measure the 
degree of strain. It is safe to assume that if neither 
shortness of breath nor palpitation of the heart be 
felt, the strain is not excessive. A physician who 
has given much thought to the subject says that, so 
long as the cyclist can breathe with the mouth shut, 
he is certainly perfectly safe so far as heart strain is 
concerned.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


ROM the June Cosmopolitan we have selected the 

article by W. Z. Hutchinson, entitled ‘‘ The Pleas- 

ant Occupation of Tending Bees” to quote from among 
the ‘‘ Leading Articles.”’ 

In the symposium of literary criticisms on the books of 
the month, Mr. Walker has now such names as Sarcey, 
Zangwill, Boyesen, Lang and Repplier. This month Mr. 
Andrew Lang tackles Balfour’s ‘‘ Foundations of Belief,”’ 
and it is rather amusing to see the attitude of this most 
distinctively literary man toward that, from his point of 
view, somewhat formidable volume. Says Mr. Lang: 

‘‘ Where I can follow him, I read Mr. Balfour with a 
perpetual happy smile. He is so gravely and courteously 
provoking. I bow before this prodigious mass of knowl- 
edge—all of it entirely out of my province—this athletic 
agility of mind, this cunning fence. But I know nothing 
of metaphysics, nothing of idealism, nothing of Kant, less 
than nothing of physics and biology. Where is the gen- 
eral reader who can tackle all that Mr. Balfour knows ? 
Intellectual ladies will have the book on their tables, but, 
if honest, they will confess that it is ‘too deep.’ Having 
gone through the usual Mill, not to mention Aristotle, 
and Hegel, and Kant ‘in cribs,’ and the Greek philoso- 
phers, and having sat at Mr. Green’s feet and heard him 
demolish Hume, a strong yearning for facts, not facts of 
physical science, possesses me. Now Mr. Balfour writes 


(in the most diverting way) on the moral consequences of 


the doctrine of evolution. ‘ We have learned too much,’ 
he says, and one can only be thankful that one has not 
learned it. It is ‘to put all nobility out of the conception 
of conduct,’ and then we are led to see the lack of cer- 
tainty in ‘ naturalism,’ and then our ‘ need’ of Christianity 
is dwelt upon. But like Mr. Wilkins Micawber, junior, 
with his good intentions, we have never carried out Chris- 
tianity in any direction whatever.”’ 

James Brooks undertakes to tell ‘‘How Successful 
Plays are Built.’’ He uses the verb “ built’’ advisedly, 
and to let his readers understand distinctly that plays are 
not, according to the popular supposition, written. ‘‘ The 
play-writer is the conventional fiction ; the playwright is 
the actual fact. I do not mean that in order to build a 
good play aman must be a manager or an actor; but he 
must live with the actors to a large extent, must be their 
associate on intimate terms, criticising and being criticised, 
knowing their ways, their capabilities, their limitations, 
their likes and dislikes.”’ 

There is asympathetic article by Professor Boyesen on 
“The Chautauqua Movement,” interspersed with some 
beautiful pictures from photographs and from drawings 
by Harry Fenn, of the Chauutauqua grounds and build- 
ings. Professor Boyesen says that although he considered 
it, when he first heard of the Chautauquan scheme, to be 
entirely Utopian, he was almost at first sight converted to 
it. ‘‘ Never in all my experience have I found a more de- 
lightfully intelligent and sympathetic audience than at the 
various Chautauqua assemblies. In the first place, to these 
people information, science, learning is a precious thing, 
the opportihity to secure which has cost them many a 
sacrifice. A goodly proportion are school teachers from 
nearly every State of the Union, who come because they 


feel the deficiency of their education, and are anxious to 
keep abreast of the science and literature of the age. They 
are by no means uncritical of whatever is offered them ; 
but discriminate with great readiness between pretentious 
shallowness and trained maturity of thought and judg- 
ment.”’ 


THE CENTURY. 


HE June Century contains a discursive essay by Will- 

iam Dean Howells, entitled ‘Tribulations of a 

Cheerful Giver,”’ in the novelist’s best vein of humor and 
kindly, half-sad philosophy. 

Professor Newman Smyth contributes a paper which he 
calls ‘‘ The New Old Testament,”’ in which he sums up the 
practical advantages which may result from the higher 
criticism. Not the least of these good results is the pos- 
sibility of the acceptance of the theory of evolution, to- 
gether with Christianity. In general, he thinks that faith 
may be strengthened and benefited from the science of 
Biblical criticism. He asks that the fruits of this science 
should not be hidden from the people or kept within the 
ken of scholars only. 

‘¢ Little use has as yet been made of the higher criticism 
in the average Sunday-school instruction ; but it should 
be regarded as hazardous not to give tothe young the 
benefit of the best Biblical study and criticism. For the 
youth who are to be the believers or the unbelievers of the 
coming generation need even more than adults of settled 
beliefs the best that can be thought and said with regard 
to the Bible, its structure, its history and its teachings. 
In some Sunday-schools where a wise constructive use of 
the freest methods of Biblical study has been made, most 
hopeful results have been secured.’’ 

The poet, naturalist and discoverer, John Muir, tells 
how he, first of all white men, visited Glacier Bay in 
Alaska, and gives some very beautiful word-pictures of the 
marvelous Arctic effects in that land of icebergs, fossil 
forests and snow-covered mountains. Where the glacier 
meets the water there is a constant succession of breakages 
from its edge—a sheer precipice of ice nearly two miles 
long, and more than a thousand feet high. ‘ The num- 
ber of bergs given off varies somewhat with the weather 
and the tides, the average being one every five or six min- 
utes, counting only those loud enough to thunder loudly 
and make themselves heard at a distance of two or three 
miles. The very largest, however, may on favorable con- 
ditions be heard ten miles, or even further. When a 
large mass sinks from the upper fissured portion of the 
wall, there is first a keen, piercing crash, then a deep, de- 
liberate, prolonged, thundering roar, which slowly sub- 
sides into a low, muttering growl, followed by smaller, 
grating crashing sounds from the agitated bergs that 
dance in the waves about the newcomer as if in welcome.” 

This number opens with an excellent article by Thomas 
A. Janvier, ‘“‘ The Comédie Frangaise at Orange.’? These 
performances were in the Roman theatre founded in the, 
time of Marcus Aurelius, which was abandoned 200 years 
later, and which now, after fifteen centuries, ‘‘ seems 
destined to rise reanimate from its ruins, and be the scene 
of periodic performances by the Comédie Francaise ; the 
first dramatic company of Europe playing on the noblest 
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stage in the world.’”’ Mr. Janvier describes with vivid en- 
thusiasm the representations of ‘‘ Oedipus’ and ‘“ Anti- 
gone ’’ which he witnessed there in August last. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


ROM the June Harper’s we have selected Mr. Howells’ 
‘First Impressions of Literary New York,” Pro- 
fessor Borges’ ‘‘ The New Czar and What we may Expect 
from Him,’’ and Hon. Seth Low’s paper, entitled ‘‘ Some 
Questions of the Day,” to be reviewed among the Leading 
Articles of the Month. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s article on “‘ Golf, Old and New,”’ is 
the first deliverance on the subject that we have seen in 
the American periodicals which assumes the reader to be 
acquainted with the ins and outs of drivers, brasseys, 
cleeks, bunkers and the rest. Mr. Lang talks as a golfer 
to golfers, and discusses with technical delight the ques- 
tion as to whether the greatest experts at the game to- 
day are better than the best players of the past,—which 
question, by the way, is answered by the initiated in the 
negative. Mr. Lang tells us that the game is very old ; 
that the Scots Parliament in 1457 tried to check it for the 
purpose of fostering archery ; that the great Montrose 
was a famous golfer, and that most of the Stewarts were 
players. 

Mr. Richard Harding -Davis contributes one of his 
sketchy descriptive papers on Paris, this time about ‘‘ The 
Grand Prix and Other Prizes,’’ in which he tells us the 
sights he saw at the French Derby, and other national 
institutions of amusement. He says : 

“The Grand Prix is thé only race at which you are gen- 
erally sure to win money. You can do this by simply 
betting against the English horse. The English horse is 
generally the favorite, and of late years the French horse- 
owners have been so loath to see the blue ribbon of the 
French turf go to perfidious Albion that their patriotism 
sometimes overpowers their love of fair play. If the En- 
glish horse is not only the favorite, but also happens to 
belong to the stable of Baron Hirsch, you have a combina- 
tion that apparently can never win on French soil, and 
you can make your bets accordingly. When Matchbox 
walked on to the track last year, he was escorted by eight 
gendarmes, seven detectives in plain clothes, his two 
trainers, and the jockey, and it was not until he was well 
out in the middle of the track that this body-guard de- 


serted him, Possibly if they had been allowed to follow © 


him round the course on bicycles he might have won, and 
no combination of French jockeys could have ridden him 
into the rail, or held Cannon back by a pressure of one 
knee in front of another.”’ 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


N the June Scribner’s Melville E. Stone writes on 
I Chicago, and Dr. J. W. Roosevelt contributes his 
professional views on the advantages and disadvantages 
of bicycling. We quote in another department from each 
of these articles. 

This number of Scribner's is quite given over to the 
prevailing subject of wheeling. Philip G. Hubert, Jr., 
discusses ‘‘ The Wheel of To-day.’”’ He records the well- 
known landmarks of history in the evolution of the 
bicycle, of which the most prominent are, of course, the 
reduction of the high 52-inch wheel to the safety, and the 
invention of pneumatic tires. A particularly pertinent 
question which he raises in his discussion of the wheels 
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which we buy to-day is the matter of the price. While 
he agrees with every one else who has made any trial of 
the subject that a poor bicycle is extremely costly, no 
matter what you pay for it, he inclines to the opinion 
that there will be a considerable further drop in the price 
of the first-class machines. In fact, in the past year one- 
fifth of the cost to the consumer, or $25, has come off the 
standard machines. ‘It is said that a good sewing 
machine costs less than $10 to make, and it is hard to see 
why a good bicycle cannot be sold at a fair profit for $50 
or less. Probably when the supply catches up with the 
demand it will be. This year’s cut in prices is a promise 
of better things to come.” 

Mr. James B. Townsend, writing on ‘‘ The Social Side 
of the Bicycle,’’ seems to think that the mushroom growth 
of this form of recreation among fashionable people does 
not mean that it is destined to be merely a fad and short- 
lived. He maintains that not only has bicycle riding 
come to stay among the 400, but that its popularity has 
not yet reached its height. The exercise with this class 
is apt to be less dangerous than with others, since they 
have no interest, in all probability, in the phases of the 
sport which lead to racing or ‘‘ scorching,’ and care not 
a jot for the constant wrangles of professional bicyclists. 

Mr. Robert Grant continues his essays on ‘‘ The Art of 
Living,” discussing this month ‘‘ The Use of Time.”” He 
is inclined to believe that of all the ways in which the 
modern man is apt to waste spare time, the most insidious 
is the reading of newspapers. He maintains his apprecia- 
tion of the value of the “great daily’ asa short cut to 
omniscience, and of course admits it to be necessary to 
read a morning and evening newspaper. ‘‘ But persistent 
reading of many newspapers, or the whole of any news- 
paper, is nearly as detrimental to the economy of time as 
the cigarette habit to health. Fifteen minutes a day is 
ample time in which to glean the news, and a busy man 
who aspires to use his time to the best advantage may 
well skip the rest.’ 


MUNSEY’S. 

RTHUR HORNBLOW, writing in the June Mun- 
sey’s on ‘* The Homes of Opera,’’ gives the places of 
honor to the Grand Opéra of Paris, as ‘‘ unquestionably 
the most important in the world, as it is certainly the 
most beautiful and the most costly. It is, in fact, one of 
the conventional sights of the stately French capital. Its 
construction entailed an expenditure of over $10,000,000, 
and its maintenance necessitates an annual appropriation 

by the French Government of about $60,000 more. 

“Tt isnow more than twenty years since the Paris Opéra 
was completed, yet it is commonly referred to, even by 
Parisians themselves, as the new Opéra. After the de- 
struction by fire of the old opera house in the Rue Tait- 
bout, an imperial decree, in 1860, invited plans for a new 
home of music on ascale of unequaled magnificence. A 
hundred and seventy-one designs were submitted, of 
which five were selected by the jury. The five men 
chosen competed again, and the coveted honor was finally 
obtained by an architect who has since become famous— 
Charles Garnier.’’ 

Ernest Jerrold tells about ‘‘ The Makers of Our Popular 
Songs.’? These sentimental and popular ballads occupy 
the attention of a greater number of men than one would 
believe, to judge from the scores of leaders in the profes- 
sion whose pictures are printed here. Some of these cheap 
ballads net their inventors such sums as $15,000, as in the 
case of “‘ The Little Lost Child.’’ 
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McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
ROM the June McClure’s we have selected Cleveland 
Moffett’s account of ‘‘ Life and Work in the Pow- 
der Mills,” and Ange Galdemar’s paper on the French 
dramatist, Sardou, to quote from among the Leading 
Articles. 

Mr. Moffett has also an article written in his graphic and 
readable style on ‘‘ How the Circus is Put Up and Taken 
Down ’’—an operation which requires most admirable ex- 
ecutive audacity, accuracy and skill, not to speak of per- 
fect discipline and “‘ team work’? among the employees. 
After the “Greatest Show on Earth’ is over, all the 
heaviest paraphernalia of the circus tent and menagerie is 
hustled on a special train running in three sections. The 
first of these must be ready to pull out at fifteen minutes 
after midnight ‘‘ with 300 workmen packed away in tiers 
in the three brown sleepers, with 200 horses ranged along 
in seven stock cars, with all the canvas of the twelve 
tents, and all the poles and stakes, and all the apparatus 
and utensils of the cook-tent securely stowed away. Then 
there are two other sections, equally long, both of which 
must be loaded and in motion by one o’clock in the 
morning. 

‘The second section contains eleven flat cars and six 
top cars, and carries all the ponies and ring-horses, at 
least a hundred in number, and some of them animals of 
great value ; all the seats and supports for the great cir- 
cus tent, all the stringers, and the wardrobe-wagon. The 
third section has nine flat cars for the cages, a trunk car, 
four elephant cars, and four sleepers, including the pro- 
prietor’s private car and the cars for the performers, the 
Congress of Nations, and the side-show ‘freaks.’ This 
section carries 200 people, while some 500 more, including 
forty-five grooms, twenty-four animal men, six elephant 
men, thirty-two ring-stock men, twenty-eight wardrobe 
men, sixty-five cook-house men, eighty-five canvasmen, 
eighteen property men, are carried in the first two trains ; 
some in the animal cars, watching over their charges, 
others tiered up in narrow bunks, some sleeping in a nar- 
row space above the elephants and camels, some in the 
baggage-car. 

“By one o’clock the last one of at least a hundred 
wagons, cages and chariots has found its place, the three 
sections are under way, and a circus day’s work is fin- 
ished.”’ 

This number of Mr. McClure’s very pleasing magazine 
has quite a historico-biographical flavoring, with further 
installments of Napoleon matter; with Mr. E. J. Ed- 
wards’ paper, entitled ‘‘ Before Grant Won his Spurs ;’ 
Archibald Forbes’ contribution, ‘“‘ After Sedan,” supple- 
mented by a letter from General Sheridan to General 
Grant, embodying the former’s observations at Sedan, 
and Col. A. K. McClure’s reminiscences of Lincoln’s jour- 
ney to Washington in 1861. Of the last, Col. McClure says 
that he had the best reason to believe Lincoln regarded 
it as the gravest mistake in his public career. In fact, he 
convinced himself that not only was it wrong to have 
fled, but as a matter of fact he had fled from a purely im- 
aginary danger, which caused him much shame and mor- 
tification. Col. McClure’s own opinion is that it is quite 
needless to discuss the question as to whether the danger 
was real or imaginary. ‘There was certainly grounds 
for a suspicion that an attempt might be made on his 
life, even if the detectives were wrong in their exact 
diagnosis. His presence in the city would have called out 
an immense concourse of people, including thousands of 
disloyal roughs who would easily have been inspired to 
any measure of violence.”’ 
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ARR FERREE contributes to the June New England 
Magazine a paper entitled ‘‘ Artistic Domestic 
Architecture in America,’”’ which is considerably more 
interesting than its title is melodious. He tells us that 
our effective attempts at artistic architecture only date 
back to the Philadelphia Centennial. Our architects have 
done their best work, too, on the country house—a state- 
ment which can be easily accepted after a walk of obser- 
vation through some of our wealthy metropolitan streets. 
In the country house, ‘‘ American architects have found 
their most numerous and most readily available oppor- 
tunities, and here they have most frequently taken ad- 
vantage of them. The American country house has a 
position of unique value in the history of current Ameri- 
can architecture, and not only is it of importance at home, 
but its extraordinary development, its positive graces, its 
genuinely artistic nature, are readily and eagerly recog- 
nized by foreign architects, who, neither in England nor 
in France, have developed a type of domestic dwelling at 
once so beautiful and so graceful, so varied and so charm- 
ing, so bounteous in its forms, so excellent in its plan and 
its adaptability to the needs and circumstances of modern 
life. Nothing is more dreary than the average modern 
French small country house, which is often scarce more 
than a covering to the people it shelters. It is only when 
the French architect has a large scheme to work out, a 
costly chateau to build, that he produces a design of any 
interest.”’ 
There is a careful and readable article on Concord, 
“The Capital of New Hampshire,” illustrated with a 
score of good photographs. 


THE MIDCONTINENT. 
N the June Midcontinent James L. Onderdonk has a 
careful and impartial estimate of Poe, whom he can 
call in his title ‘‘ The Lyric Poet of America,” but whom 
he can also criticise sharply in certain directions. The 
supposititious scholarship of the author of ‘‘ The Raven ”’ 
is one of his points of attack: 

‘“‘Poe enjoyed nothing so much as to hoax the reading 
public, and through the verisimilitude of some of his tales 
and sketches, often produced the desired effect. But the 
most successful of all his impositions were the displays of 
erudition which inspired such awe in the minds of some 
of his admirers. Poe’s singular error concerning the 
authorship of ‘ Oedipus at Colorus’ may have been uttered 
through carelessness rather than ignorance, but no such 
excuse can be urged for other inaccuracies scattered 
throughout his works. Mr. Woodberry was probably the 
first to do full justice to Poe’s pretensions in this respect. 
It is sufficient to cite one flagrant example, the case of the 
note to his well-known lyric ‘Israfel.’ Originally it read, 
‘ And the angel Israfel, who has the sweetest voice of all 
God’s creatures : Koran.’ The passage, as Mr. Woodberry 
points out, is not in the Koran, but in Sale’s ‘ Preliminary 
Discourse.’ In the notes to Moore’s ‘Lallah Rookh,’ 
where Poe found it, it is correctly attributed to Sale. At 
a later time Poe interpolated the entire phrase, ‘ whose 
heart-strings are a lute’ (the idea on which the poem is 
founded), which is neither in Moore, Sale nor the Koran.”’ 

The magazine begins with a handsomely illustrated 
article, ‘‘ Midwinter Travels in Mexico,’’ which gives in 
pictures and text an excellent idea of our semi-tropical 
neighbors. Morrison H. Caldwell answers his title ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How Shall we Pronounce English ?’’ and there are 
several pleasant stories and essays with many creditable 
pictures. p 
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THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


FEW choice bits of Mississippi Valley scenery have 

been exploited by the Midland. ‘‘The Switzerland 

of Iowa” and ‘ Resting at Okoboji” are the titles of 

attractive illustrated articles in the May number. The 

‘‘Midland War Sketches” are continued with a second 

paper by Major George H. Smith on the “ History of the 

U. S. Military Telegraph.” The Rev. Eugene May gives 
an account of a bicycle ride to the Custer battle-field: 

‘‘ Perfect silence seems to reign to-day in the valley of 
the Big Horn. There are no animals to be seen; there is 
no flight of bird or buzz of insect. The whole region is 
hushed into the eloquence of silence that moves me more 
than speech or sound. Silent now, but what sounds were 
once heard here! Here were buffalo—250,000 slain in one 
winter in this valley and the adjoining region—elk, deer, 
and other game in abundance ; Indians in the hunting ex- 
pedition or on the warpath; frontiersmen with their 
prophecy of civilization and soldiers sent to subdue the 
savage. Along this way General Terry and his army 
marched in ’76, and just over yonder ridge of hills went 
the gallant Custer and his brave band on their fated way 
to death.” 


PETERSON’S. 


661 ETERSON’S” for June begins with an article by 

Margherita Arlina Hamm on “ Women in the 
Lyceum,”’ interspersed with dozens of portraits of women 
who have figured prominently in such work. Miss Hamm 
sketches many individuals among these Lyceum lecturers, 
and explains their difficulties and the methods of over- 
coming them. She considers the widespread enthusiasm 


for such effort among high-bred women as a factor of the 
first consequence. 

“In the struggle for wealth, in the endless whirl of 
social gayety, and in the continuous uproar of dissipation 
which mark daily life, it is reassuring to find so large and 
well-trained an army in the cause of a greater intellectu- 
ality. It is doubly reassuring when we recall the fact 
that these women occupy the positions they hold by reason 
of the demand of hundreds of thousands of men and 
women, principally women, in every part of our great 
country, who see something in life greater and better than 
wealth, frivolity or pleasure. These lecturers indicate 
that a revolution has occurred in the present century such 
as our ancestors never dreamed of, and that the twentieth 
century will start upon the basis mental, moral and 
spiritual, higher than any the world has yet known.”’ 

S. Turner Willis writes about ‘‘The Proposed Public 
Library of New York,’ and thinks it only a question of 
time when the Tilden Trust Fund will be economically 
and effectively applied to its true purpose. 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 


IDNEY FAIRFIELD makes a protest in the June 
Lippincott’s against the vice of over-illustration in 
our latter-day periodicals. 

“Let it not be supposed that I would do away entirely 
with the illustrator. Far from it. What I object to is 
over-illustration, the picture-on-every-other-page idea. 
Let us have things proportioned to their true value. Let 
the reading-matter have the most of the space. The 
written word is the first and the highest expression of 
thought, and it ever will be. To illustrate the perfect 
literary production does not necessarily improve it artis- 
tically. To assume that it does improve it implies that 


the writer has produced an unfinished work. Are the 
works of the best modern literary artists improved by illus- 
tration? Can an artist with his brush or pen add any- 
thing to the well-developed characterizations of our suc- 
cessful novelists? In other words, is not the literary art 
of a master amply sufficient to portray to the appreciative, 
intelligent reader allin his book that is charming or thrill- 
ing or pathetic or humorous? I believe that it is, and 
also that it is a literary crime for the average illustrator 
to inject an unsympathetic personality into the pages of 
a great work of fiction, of whose creative forces he can 
know no more than the reader. Some of this sort of illus- 
tration is amazingly clever, but most of it is just the 
opposite. To distinguish the pictorial opportunity in a 
book-manuscript is a work requiring rare discretion, and 
too many of our illustrators, with the approval of the pub- 
lishers, take their cue for a picture from some such inade- 
quate and puerile suggestion as that conveyed in the 
familiar climax of love-stories: ‘And she fell on his 
breast and wept tears of unutterable joy.’ ”’ 

C. C. Abbott glorifies Thoreau in a short essay, and 
even points the finger of scorn at James Russell Lowell 
for presuming on a well-remembered occasion to edit the 
copy of him of Walden. ‘Thoreau had no predecessor, 
and can have no successor. He was the product of condi- 
tions that can never again arise, for to expect another 
Concord with its galaxy of intellectual giants is utterly 
vain. He was one whose influence will last as long as 
our language shall remain.”’ 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
N another department we have quoted from the 
sketch of Charles A. Dana, by Franklin Morris, in 
the June Chautauquan. 

Alice Morse Earle’s concluding paper in her series on 
‘‘The Fashions of the Nineteenth Century ” demonstrates 
the improvement that has been wrought in woman’s 
dress since the early seventies: 

‘A retrospective survey of the fashions of the nine- 
teenth century does not give us as a whole the notion of 
a dignified, graceful, or comfortable epoch in dress. 
There is not in the entire century a fashion so graceful, so 
dexterously negligent as the prevailing mode of the eight- 
eenth century from the time of the Regency of Watteau 
to the time of Marie Antoinette. For half a century—a 
long time—from 1725 to 1775, the fashions in gowns re- 
tained the same lines, the same clouds of filmy lace, the 
bunches and loops of ribbons, the swelling skirts. From 
1750 to 1770 the best form of this ‘Louis Quinze’ dress 
prevailed. This was under the reign of the beautiful, 
artistic, clever Madame de Pompadour. There is not a 
costume worn during that half century, not a detail of 
costume, which is as preposterous, hideous and shapeless 
as many of the modes foisted upon us by the Empress 
Eugénie.” 

Mr. Franklin Matthews, in an essay on ‘‘ Newspaper 
English,” takes the ground that our great newspapers 
actually exercise unusual care in editing ‘ copy,” and 
that, as a consequence, the English used in them is 
superior to the English in common use: 

‘“‘T am, therefore, inclined to think that much of the 
criticism of newspaper English, so far as it relates to its 
tendencies, is undeserved. Instead of being deplorable as 
a whole, it is really an agency for good in the use of our 
mother tongue It is much better than we use every day, 
and it is almost the sole source for improving the En- 
glish of the masses. With the exception of the common 
schools I think the newspapers are doing the most 
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effective work in preserving and in adding to the flexibil- 
ity of the English tongue. Much of our newspaper En- 
glish may be hopelessly bad, but much of it also has its 
good traits and most encouraging characteristics.” 

Consul Gracey contributes an interesting account of 
the Chinese ‘‘ letter shops ” that do the work of govern- 
ment post offices in other countries. 

‘* How the Poor Live in Paris” is the title of an illus- 
trated article by Thomas B. Preston: ‘‘ Although they 
lack the earnest view of life common in Anglo-Saxon 
communities and partly perhaps because they lack it, the 
French as a rule are gay and happy, even the very 
poorest ; they are frugal, patient and industrious, so that 
there is not the hard, grinding poverty found among 
them that is seen where the competitive system flourishes 
in unrestricted force.” 


THE ATLANTIC, 


, papers by Percival Lowell on the planet Mars 

are continued in the June Atlantic, and many 
facts about the surface of the absorbingly interesting star 
are given. One of the most striking conclusions of the 
astronomers is that the so-called seas of Mars have really 
no longer any water in them, ‘‘ and to be at the moment 
midway in evolution from the seas of the earth to the 
seas of the moon. 

‘‘ Now, if a planet were at any stage of its career able 
to support life, it is probable that a diminishing water 
supply would be the beginning of the end of that life, for 
the air would outlast the available water. Those of its 
inhabitants who had succeeded in surviving would find 
themselves at last face to face with the relentlessness of 
fate—a scarcity of water constantly growing greater, till 
at last they would all die of thirst, either directly or indi- 
rectly ; for either they themselves would not have water 
enough to drink, or the plants or animals which consti- 
tuted their diet would perish for lack of it—an alternative 
of small choice to them, unless they were conventionally 
particular as to their mode of death. Before this lament- 
able conclusion was reached, however, there would come 
a time in the course of the planet’s history when water 
was not yet wanting, but simply scarce and requiring to 
be husbanded; when, for the inhabitants, the one 
supreme problem of existence would be the water prob- 
lem—how to get water enough to sustain life, and how 
best to utilize every drop of water they could get. 

‘Mars is, apparently, in this distressing plight at the 
present moment, the signs being that its water supply is 
now exceedingly low. If, therefore, the planet possess 
inhabitants, there is but one course open to them in order 
to support life. Irrigation, and upon as vast a scale as 
possible, must be the all-engrossing Martian pursuit. So 
much is directly deducible from what we have learned 
recently about the physical condition of the planet, quite 
apart from any question as to possible inhabitants. What 
the physical phenomena assert is this : if there be inhab- 
itants, then irrigation must be the chief material concern 
of their lives. 

“ At this point in our inquiry, when direct deduction 
from the general physical phenomena observable on the 
planet’s surface shows that were there inhabitants there 
a system of irrigation would be an all-essential of their 
existence, the telescope presents us with perhaps the most 
startling discovery of nftodern times—the so-called canals 
of Mars. These strange phenomena, together with the 
inferences to be drawn from them, will form the subject 
of the next paper.”’ 


Hiram Carson writes on ‘ Vocal Culture in Its Relation 
to Literary Culture,’’ and advocates the very early teach- 
ing of melodious reading. He thinks it a better form of 
literary examination to have a pupil read a passage than 
to catechise him upcn it. 

‘A college student whose voice was neglected in early 
life, and, worst of all, whose feelings were not then so 
attuned to good literature, by the influences and atmos- 
phere of his home, that he came to have an inward im- 
pulsion to vocalize whatever he specially enjoyed in his 
reading, will not be much profited by a course in soulless 
elocutionary spouting. One may have an extraordinary 
natural gift of vocal expression which is superior to all ad- 
verse circumstances ; but such an one isa rara avis in 
terris. Unless there be an early initiation into literature 
and its vocalization, in advance of the benumbing techni- 
cal instruction of the schools, much cannot be expected 
from the great majority of students, in a literary or elocu- 
tionary direction.’’ 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


N another department we have reviewed the article 
on elementary education, by Commissioner Harris. 
The opening article of the number, on ‘“‘ The Preacher 
and his Province,’”’ was contributed by Cardinal Gibbons, 
and gives expression to that eminent prelate’s well-known 
views on the subject in hand : ‘‘ As the minister of Christ 
is pre-eminently the friend and father of the people, he 
cannot be indifferent to any of the social, political and 
economic questions affecting the interests and happiness 
of the nation. The relations of Church and State, the 
duties and prerogatives of the citizen, the evils of political 
corruption and usurpation, the purification of the ballot- 
box, the relative privileges and obligations of labor and 
capital, the ethics of trade and commerce, the public des- 
ecration of the Lord’s day, popular amusements, temper- 
ance, the problem of the colored and Indian races, female 
suffrage, divorce, socialism, and anarchy—such are vital, 
and often burning, questions, on which hinge the peace 
and security of the Commonwealth.”’ 

Goldwin Smith discusses ‘‘Our Situation” (meaning 
that of the United States) ‘‘ as viewed from Without.’’ He 
declares that President Cleveland is already almost out 
of his party, his Presidency having become a “ condition ”’ 
rather than a ‘‘theory.”” The war issues have died, and 
a return to the tariff debate does not seem probable. 
‘“‘The Republican party is, in the main, the party of na- 
tional aspiration and extension, to which its rival shows 
itself indifferent, and it may draw a new life from that 
source.’’ In the event of a division on the line of state 
socialism, Professor Smith is inclined to think that the 
Democrats, despite their Jeffersonian traditions, will fur- 
nish the new socialistic party. 

Prof. Arminius Vambéry avows his belief that there can 
never be a permanent cessation of rivalry between Russia 
and England, notwithstanding recent reports of an under- 
standing between the two nations. 

‘‘ Diplomacy and the Newspaper,”’ by Editor Godkin, is 
a protest against journalistic ‘‘ Jingoism,’’ couched in the 
language of the Evening Post’s editorial page. 

The original decision of the Supreme Court on the in- 
come tax is reviewed by the Hon. George S. Boutwell, 
while ‘‘ Plain Speaker,”’ who is said to be a well-known 
writer on economic questions, vigorously assails the spirit 
of the law. 

The Japanese Minister at Washington pictures ‘The 
Future of Japan ”’ in glowing colors. 











THE FORUM. 


HE answer made by Dr. John G. Bourinot to the ques- 

tion, ‘‘ Why do Canadians not favor Annexation ?”’ 

and the article by Dr. Chapin on the crowding of our 
public schools, have been reviewed elsewhere. 

Col. Theodore A. Dodge’s briiliant sketch of Bismarck, 
“the strongest personality since Napoleon,’’ is one of the 
notable features of the May Forum. The nature of the 
article hardly admits of effective quotation by single para- 
graphs or sentences. It should be read as a whole. The 
estimate of the great Chancellor is distinctly laudatory— 
perhaps at times extravagantly so. 

Commissioner Carroll D. Wright applies the statistical 
method in seeking an answer to the query, ‘‘ Have we 
Equality of Opportunity ?’’ His conclusion is that prog- 
ress is steadily being made toward greater opportunity 
in social and industrial life. He denies that machinery 
operates, in the long run, to displace labor, so far as so- 
ciety is concerned. 

Prof. Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago, ad- 
vances certain reasons for believing that a genuine revival 
of the Olympic Games in our day is impossible. Even 
assuming that we can successfully banish the commercial 
and professional spirit, Professor Shorey asserts that the 
athletic habit is wholly incompatible with the ‘‘ incessant, 
feverish, nervous activity imposed by the conditions of the 
modern world.” The Greeks knew nothing, he says, of 
“the pitiless, unrelenting drain on the nervous forces, 
which the mere running of the complicated machinery of 
modern civilization inflicts upon us.’’ 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Librarian Spofford tells what is done by our government 
as a publisher. President Jordan, of Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, exposes some of the evils resulting from 
the ‘pettifogging law-schools’’ which abound in this 
country. Prof. R. H. Thurston defends our system of 
patent laws. Mr. Balfour’s ‘“‘ Foundations of Belief ”’ is 
critically reviewed by President Schurman, of Cornell, and 
McMaster’s ‘‘ History of the People of the United States, ’’ 
by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard. 





THE ARENA. 


LSEWHERE we have quoted from Mr. R. I, Hemp- 
hill’s article on the South Carolina State Dis- 
pensary. 

An elaborate article by Mr. Robert Stein, of Washing- 
ton, discusses the Armenian situation, and urges the ap- 
pointment of a European governor. 

Prof. Frank Parsons, in the second of his series of 
articles on ‘‘ The People’s Highways,’’ endeavors to prove 
that a two-cent fare is practicable on many of our city 
street car lines. 

E. P. Powell questions the desirability of an immediate 
abolition of war. ‘‘ Until we can say and demonstrate 
that a simple individual blow is always criminal, we can- 
not demonstrate that a compound social blow is a neces- 
sary crime. Not till we refuse to permit an officer of 
order to strike a burglar, or a householder to protect his 
children with bludgeon or pistol, can’ we believe that a 
state or people can never rightfully fight for its rights and 
its liberties. In fact, we are always in a state of interne- 
cine war, a struggle of law and order with disorder and 
lawlessness. ”’ 

In an article entitled ‘‘ A Partial Solution of the Rail- 
way Problem,” Mr. C, J. Buell declares that every rail- 
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way corporation owes its existence to a public grant, and 
that the one reason for its existence is its obligations to 
run trains and serve the people. ‘The moment trains 
cease to run regularly, that moment the company forfeits 
all claim upon the Government for protection to its prop- 
erty. Any government that fails to compel corporations 
to run their trains and serve the people fails in its duty, 
proves treacherous to its trust, and it should be promptly 
supplanted by a government of the people, not one owned 
by the railway companies.’’ 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


HE first paper in Popular Science for June is a dis- 
cussion by Dr. Andrew D. White of the character 
of the older interpretation of Scripture as given by early 
rabbis, church fathers, Erasmus, Luther, Sir Isaac New- 
tonand others. This and the articles to follow in the 
same line constitute a series under the general title 
‘From the Divine Oracles to the Higher Criticism,” 
which will form the final division of Dr. White’s ‘New 
Chapters in the Warfare of Science.” 

Henry T. Newcomb has an article in the same number 
on ‘‘ The Decline in Railway Charges,” in which he dis- 
cusses the reduction in profits to railway investors caused 
by this decline, and suggests certain savings possible to 
be effected through further consolidation of roads. 

Prof. G. T. W. Patrick gives the results of an elaborate 
study in ‘‘The Psychology of Woman.” His article con- 
tains much information as to the peculiar traits and 
capabilities possessed by woman, 





THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 


HE current number is more international than usual, 
the six leading articles coming from Wales, United 
States (two), Russia, Italy and Germany. Professor 
Lutoslawski boldly declares personal immortality to be a 
matter of knowledge, since he knows his soul to exist, and 
what truly exists persists and cannot cease to exist. He 
tells us that he introduces test-experiments in telepathy 
and thought transference into his lectures on psychology 
in the University of Kayan, just as a chemist introduces 
chemical experiments. Professor Luigi Ferri discourses 
of natonal character and classicism in Italian ethics. He 
finds that feeling and imagination are more patent than in 
northern people, and often command the reflection and 
will. They have roused the loftiest ideals and the most 
intense enthusiasms ; but the results have not been last- 
ing, the heat of passion failing for want of force of will. 
Professor Déring discusses motives to moral conduct. He 
dismisses the religious as visionary, and the altruistic as 
incalculable and exceptional. The true motive is sug- 
gested in ‘“‘our instinctive need for self-esteem,” which 
appears in subjection to moral custom, devotion to honor 
or sentiment of honor, but reaches its best satisfaction in 
conscience. Conscience is an endeavor to acquire genuine 
value for one’s own personality. ‘‘ The most perfect and 
unstinted disposition to goodness is attained by the en- 
deavor to acquire in conscience a true value for oneself, a 
true warrant for one’s existence.’’ Dr. Lea gives a his- 
torical sketch of the distinction between theological and 
philosophical sin, the conscious offense against God, and 
the offense against the light of merely human reason. 
The whole number supplies plenty of food for the intel- 
lect if not equal stimulus to the conscience, 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for May is a good, strong 
number, and well up to date. The article relating 
to the Russian and English in China is noticed in the pre- 
ceding department. 
THE BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


Mr. M. G. Mulhall has one of those figure-crammed sta- 
tistical articles of his, in which he sets forth the progress 
of Britain’s three great colonial dominions—Australia, 
Canada, and South Africa—in his accustomed lucid fash- 
ion. Hesays: “‘ Population has nearly doubled, revenue 
more than doubled, and we may search the world round 
for any parallel to this in ancient or modern times. The 
population exceeds the figure reached by Great Britain at 
the beginning of the century, and the aggregate revenue 
of the above colonies is almost as much as was that of the 
United Kingdom at the accession of Queen Victoria. Ina 
word, three great nations are rapidly growing up in as 
many distinct quarters of the globe, based on the laws, 
language and traditions of England. In fine, whether we 
look to Australia, Canada or South Africa, we have every 
reason to be proud of the energy and progress of our 
colonial brethren. In the hurly-burly of, British politics, 
the incessant cares and occupations of every-day life, we 
are apt to lose sight of the marvelous advancement of 
those three great colonial settlements, which are in some 
respects without parallel in ancient or modern times.” 

IS THE BRITISH EMPIRE A FEDERATION ? 

Mr. J. A. Spalding writes a paper on ‘‘ The Pulse of Par- 
liament,”’ the object of which is to show that the British 
Empire is in reality a federation, and that it is suffering 
from not recognizing that fact. He illustrates the point 


by aseries of diagrams, which have been compiled with 


much research, illustrating the comparative number of 
acts passed by the Imperial Parliament that were federal 
in their nature, or that concerned solely one or other of 
the three kingdoms. He says: ‘‘ For the purpose of dis- 
cussing the problem which has been proposed, an analysis 
will be submitted of the whole of the legislation of the 
Parliaments of the United Kingdom from 1801 to 1890, 
showing the proportion of federal to state legislation. 
The average number of acts passed yearly between 1800 
and 1890 is 120.1. Of these, the yearly average of acts 
which applied to the whole of the United Kingdom, or to 
the Empire, was only 34.6; while the yearly average of 
acts which applied to the constituent portions of the 
United Kingdom (including an average of 5.1 which apphed 
to India and the colonies) amounted to 85.5. Let us admit 
that we are in spirit a federation, that the federative tend- 
ency is growing, not decreasing, that the attempt to con- 
duct a really federative system under the simulation of 
unity has been always disadvantageous, so far. as legisla- 
tion is concerned, to the weaker members of the union, 
and that recently, owing to the pressure of parliamentary 
business, it has been disadvantageous even to the ‘ pre- 
dominant partner.’ ”’ 
THE DEAN OF RIPON AND DR. CLIFFORD. 


The Dean of Ripon, better known of late as Canon Fre- 
mantle, has a paper on Dr. Clifford’s recent essay on ‘‘ The 
Religion and State.”” As may have been expected, the 
Dean chortles in his joy over the conversion of a great 
Nonconformist. After setting forth Dr. Clifford’s present 
view, he says, as a Broad Churchman, he does not find it 
a novelty : “It was the creed of Burke, of Arnold, of 
Maurice. and of Stanley, and we hail ina great Noncon- 
formist leader the acceptance of what we have always 
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held and have striven to impress. I devoutly hope that 
the mass of Nonconformist opinion may go with Dr. 
Clifford, in his whole-hearted acceptance of the principle 
that the nation is the prime organ of Christian righteous- 
ness, and is capable of acting effectively as a branch of the 
Christian Church,”’ 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ISS Balfour’s ‘‘ Twelve Hundred Miles in a Wagon” 
is continued in the National Review for May, and 
alas ! apparently concluded. Her letters are among the 
brightest sketches of life in South Africa that have been 
published for some time. She herself never saw a lion, 
hippopotamus, or crocodile, but she had the pleasure of 
riding ina country where railway trains are struck at by 
snakes. In describing her journey down to the Beira 
River, she says : ‘‘ As we passed through one of the cut- 
tings a snake, which had evidently fallen in over the top, 
reared itself up and struck at our truck with all its force, 
falling back impotently, as with the indifference of fate 
the train pursued the even tenor of its way.” 


MISS BALFOUR’S LION STORIES. 


Although Miss Balfour did not see any lions herself, she 
has collected some very interesting lion stories from other 
people, of a kind very different from the ordinary stories 
of the king of beasts. On one occasion, she says, ‘A 
lioness came up the road and seized the first living thing 
she came to, which luckily happened to be an ox, and not 
a ‘boy.’ The ox and the lioness rolled over together, and 
somehow the trek chain got twisted round the body of the 
lioness and was held there by the rest of the oxen pulling 
hard in the opposite direction. 

‘“* Morning broke to find the lioness twisted up so badly 
in the trek chain that she would have been squeezed to 
death if she had not been shot first. Mr. Coope gave Mrs. 
Grey the skull of this lioness. She was old and in very 
poor condition, with her teeth much worn, and had three 
porcupine quills in her, two stuck in her fore-paws, and 
one long one running upward through her lower jaw and 
piercing her tongue. They had all made bad festering 
wounds, so that the poor beast must have suffered greatly.”’ 

The nearest approach Miss Balfour had to seeing a lion 
was under somewhat curious circumstances: ‘‘ Four days 
after we came down the Pungwe some ‘ boys’ going along 
in a boat some miles above the town saw a lion half sunk 
in the soft mud at the edge of the river, so they rowed up 
to him, and as he could not extricate himself, they beat 
him to death with their oars and brought him down to 
Beira.’’ On the whole Miss Balfour is to be congratulated 
that she did not see that lion, for what could be more de- 
structive to all our romantic ideas concerning lions than 
to see the noble beast, hopelessly stuck in river mud, beaten 
to death by boys with oars ? 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr. James W. Lowther sketches in outline some of the 
outstanding points of difference between Fratice and Eng- 
land in Newfoundland, Siam, the Niger, and the Nile 
Valley. Mr. Lowther thinks that England has behaved 
with the most scrupulous regard for the policy and the feel- 
ings of the French Government. Mr. Leslie Stephen con- 
tributes a review of Coleridge’s Letters, Dr. Eccles shakes 
his head over the headaches of other people and the at- 
tempts they make to cure them by taking drugs. Mr. 
Joseph Pennell, in a paper on wood engraving in England 
and America, replies to a previous paper by Mr. Spellmann 
on the same subject. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


E have noticed elsewhere the close of Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ remarkable story, ‘‘ The Time Machine.” 
There are several articles which call for remark, but hardly 
for extracts ; one of these is Mr. G. W. Steevens’ remark- 
able attempt to describe four Roman Emperors in a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Four Cameos.” They deal with Nero, Ves- 
pasian, Titus and Caligula ; there is power in the writing 
and vivid characterization. Mr. Lilly’s ‘‘ New Divine 
Right ” is the old story told over again. 


A NEW CANDIDATE FOR THE LAUREATESHIP. 


Vernon Blackburn, ina paper called ‘‘ A Poet’s Corner,’’ 
depreciates William Watson, praises up John Davidson 
with some critical reservations, but reserves his chief 
eulogy for Mr. Francis Thompson, who, he says, has ‘a 
more persistent and complete poetical gift, a greater qual- 
ity, than in any other new poet of the time. His great 
quality, which I should like indeed to see somewhat sub- 
ordinated, is a conception of intensely vitalimagery. Both 
imagery, expression, and metre show Mr. Thompson as a 
most accomplished writer and a truly inspired poet. Of 
all these younger writers, he alone appears to me to be 
worthy and unquestionably worthy of the name of poet. 
To assign his particular place in the ranks of English 
letters would be certainly rash and might be frantic ; but 
it is something that it should be possible to say so much 
even as this. He forbids a little; he does not welcome 
readers with open arms ; his intimacies are austere, his 
confidences are mournfully solemn; his verse, though 
critically guarded, round about, has little of lightness, of 
airy rejoicing, of gay humanity. Yet with all possible 
limitations—and contemporaries are doubly bound to 
protect the gates for posterity—I frankly recognize in him 
one whose Muse must, in the records of English letters, 
do honor, and great honor, to the generation which first 
heard his song.”’ 

HAS WOMAN A SENSE OF JUSTICE ? 


A paper entitled ‘‘ The Art of Justice ’’ roundly asserts 
that this question must be decided in the negative. A 
sense of justice is, the writer is inclined to think, the dif- 
ferentiating mark between the sexes. ‘Justice does 
seem to supply a distinctive line identical with that be- 
tween the sexes. I never knew a woman who either was 
just or seemed to have any conception of what justice 
was, and I do not believe there is one in the world. Ido 
not mean tosuggest that the fact is lamentable, but merely 
that it is the fact, and that it is noteworthy.” 


THE FUTURE OF MADAGASCAR, 


Mr. Pasfield Oliver, writing on the French invasion of 
Madagascar, assumes that the French will conquer. Then 
he asks: ‘‘How is the great island to be colonized ? 
French colonists there are none ; at least there are none to 
spare.’ Mr. Oliver thinks that itis not improbable that 
the chief practical result of the French conquest of Mada- 
gascar will be that the island will be colonized from South 
Africa, but not by French-speaking men: “Ere long, 
however, crowds of visitors—hardly colonists, perhaps— 
will seek the great gold-and-diamond-bearing regions from 
British South Africa ; for the declaration of ’90 expressly 
lays it down that British subjects are to enjoy all the 
rights and immunities they have hitherto enjoyed by 
treaty. Asmatter of fact, there will be plenty of colonial 
expansion. But it will be from a quarter little dreamed 
of by MM. de Mahy et Cie.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ROFESSOR WRIGHT’S paper on “ Color Shadows” 
is noticed elsewhere. 
A RATIONALIST PRAYER OF THE FUTURE. 


Norman Pearson, writing on “ True and False Notions 
of Prayer,’ spends considerable ridicule upon the concep- 
tion of prayer which has been almost universal through- 
out the human race. All that kind of thing he believes to 
be an exploded superstition, but he holds: ‘It is surely 
possible to strip prayer of its outworn components, and yet 
leave much that is well worth retaining. Prayer, how- 
ever, of this kind, has nothing in common with the nar- 
row and often selfish petitions for special benefits, or the 
wailings of the ‘miserable sinner’ which at present pass 
under its name. So far, at any rate, as this world is con- 
cerned, man stands at a height on the upward path from 
which he can ‘say of the past, “Quorum pars magna 
fui,” and of the future, ‘It is mine alone ;’’’ and he 
need not, albeit in all reverence, fear to stand face to face 
with a Deity who must needs share with him the responsi- 
bility, if such there be, for human imperfection. Speak- 
ing in the general terms which alone are possible in refer- 
ence to this subject, prayer will then become the expres- 
sion of man’s recognition of the Divine power and intelli- 
gence manifested in the universe, frank submission to its 
order, ready aceptance of the burdens of his high part 
therein, and earnest resolve to play that part well.” 


WOMEN IN FRENCH PRISONS, 


Mr. Spearman has an article on ‘‘ Women in French 
Prisons.’’ He says: ‘‘Serious endeavors are made not 
only to humanize her, but also to raise her self-respect. 
She is encouraged to support her present position as an 
atonement to society which she has offended, and to her 
family whom she has disgraced. She is not treated as if 
she were dead to all family affections ; on the contrary, 
frequent communication with her family is considered of 
the very greatest assistance in the work of reformation. 

‘‘ Prisoners may see their relatives twice a week, on 
Thursday and Sunday, and though they may only write 
once a month, there is an absolute discretion left with the 
governor to allow more frequent communication. Letters 
to and from prisoners are, of course, read, and must be 
confined to mere personal matters. The hair of female 
prisoners is not cut. Nursing mothers, and women whose 
pregnancy has been duly certified by a prison doctor, are 
not removed* from departmental prisons to maisons 
centrales. Even after the children are weaned they re- 
main under their mothers’ care until the age of four.”’ 

MR. RUSKIN AND HIS MAY QUEENS, 

The Rev John P. Faunthorpe, writing on “‘ May Queen 
Festivals,’ gives some account of what Mr. Ruskin has 
done in the way of restoring May Day in England. Mr. 
Faunthorpe says : ‘‘ Mr. Ruskin has succeeded in a real re- 
vival of May games, in a real giving of elevating pleasure 
to the young. For all the students, one hundred and 
sixty-four of them, are to be schoolmistresses, and one of 
the most gratifying facts is that every year we have ac- 
counts of May Queen celebrations in national and other 
schools up and down England. One of the best was at 
Blackheath, near Dudley. Mr. Ruskin has also a Rose 
Queen in the High School for Girls at Cork under Miss 
Martin, a former Whitelands governess. 

‘‘Whatever his failures, he has been pre-eminently suc- 
cessful in what surely needs to be taught—viz., simple 
and healthy, human and ennobling pleasures. He does 
not greatly believe in the teaching we hear so much about 
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—arithmetic, science, compulsory attendance, and com- 
petitive examinations. Most of these things he cordially 
hates. Most of our boasted teaching he likens to loading 
a barge with rubbish until it sinks. He would have only 
those taught who wish to learn, and no others. Whata 
Land of Goshen for teachers! Religious education, and 
technical education, he utterly approves; and he would 
have every girl taught how to sing, sew, dance, cook, and 
look pretty. And he has taught many successive genera- 
tions of our students how much real and keen enjoyment 
can be obtained ; how much pleasure, with no sting in it, 
can be had from simple but pretty dresses, wild flowers, 
dance and song ; and these students in turn have intro- 
duced such pleasurable enjoyment into hundreds and hun- 
dreds of girls’ and infant schools all over England. Such 
a mighty increase is a crowning success.”’ 
PROHIBITION IN MANITOBA. 

Mr. C. T. Down has an article on ‘‘ An Object Lesson in 
Prohibition.’? He describes how drinking was carried on 
in the Northwest Territories until such time as the in- 
habitants were allowed to deal with the question them- 
selves. For ten years they were forbidden to interfere 
with the prohibitory law. Mr. Down says: ‘‘ They were 
powerless to do anything except to petition the Dominion 
Government through their representatives in the Terri- 
torial Council. This was the course which was adopted 
year after year, until, to quote the words of Lieutenant- 
Governor Royal in a speech from the throne, ‘ in response 
to repeated memorials from the Territorial Legislature, 
the Parliament of Canada finally yielded to them the 
power of legislating in respect to intoxicating liquors, an 
exception being made regarding the portion of the terri- 
tories not represented therein,’ thus acknowledging that 
prohibition in the settled districts was a failure. Out of 
twenty-six candidates at the election which followed the 
granting of this power to the Assembly, there was only 
one who stood on the absolute prohibition platform, and 
he was defeated. The whole question was disposed of by 
this Assembly at their first session after the power to leg- 
islate on the matter was put into their hands, for they 
forthwith set to work and enacted a licensing law, which 
came into operation during the summer of 1892,” 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

R. JOSEPH KING, writing upon “ An Interna- 
tional Agreement as to the Laws and Customs of 
Warfare,” pleads for a new Geneva Conference to revise 
the famous convention. ‘The occasion seems fitting, the 
circumstances favor, and international law requires, that 
our diplomatists and politicians demand that a conference 
of representatives of the powers should assemble to codify 
and revise, and to finally agree upon, the laws and cus- 
toms of warfare, which all civilized nations should observe, 
and especially to revise the Geneva Convention, which, 
though admittedly imperfect, is still the law which govy- 

erns the treatment of the sick and wounded in war.”’ 

A PLEA FOR CLOSURE. 

Mr. Hugh H. L. Bellot, in a paper entitled ‘“‘ The Unifi- 
cation of the Liberal Party,” insists strongly that the one 
thing necessary to put backbone into the party is to use 
the closure remorselessly, and drive political and social 
business through the House of Commons: “ Nothing 
would do more to unite the Liberal] party than a deliberate 
attempt by the Government to push not only the purely 
political, but also some of the social economic measures, 
through the House of Commons in spite of any and every 
opposition by using those weapons which lie to their hand.”’ 
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A NEW CRINOLINE AGAINST TORPEDOES, 

An anonymous article upon the defenseless condition of 
ironclads under water pleads for the adoption of a modified 
crinoline : ‘“‘ Dr. Jones’ invention consists of a solid casing 
of steel, an eighth of an inch or more in thickness, which 
is much more manageable than the crinoline now em- 
ployed, as it can be lowered from the deck to protect the 
ship’s bilge, and worked by the engines. It can also be 
raised above the water-line, so as not to impede the ship’s 
speed, and hence does not require the whole ship’s com- 
pany to put it into gear.”’ 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HERE is a sense of dullness about the Fortnightly 
Review for May, with the exception of Mrs. 
Tweedie’s article, noticed elsewhere, and Mr. Hudson’s 
pleasant observations upon ‘‘ The Common Crow.” 
A POLITICAL FORECAST, 

The first place in the number is devoted to an anonymous 
article on ‘“‘ The Future of Irish Politics,” the writer of 
which thinks that when the new British Parliament is 
elected, the Irish will adopt obstruction systematically as 
their best method of hampering their adversaries: ‘ Irish 
obstruction is now the only policy by which the Unionist 
position can be weakened, because it is the only policy by 
which Unionism can be made a practical inconvenience to 
the English people. Although the first efforts of obstruc- 
tion in the first session or sessions of the new Parliament 
may be tentative and feeble, it will gather sufficient 
strength to leave its mark upon the records of the new 
Parliament before its close.’’ 

The other political article is by Cosmo Wilkinson ; it is 
entitled, ‘‘A Plague on Both Your Parties,” but is a 
somewhat heavy dissertation upon the good things that 
are to arrive from a Unionist administration led by Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. 

THE FUTURE OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Mr. M.S. Constable, British Consul at Stockholm, writes 
on the present quarrel between the two Scandinavian 
nations. The following is his estimate of what is likely to 
happen: ‘‘ Two other developments of the present diffi- 
cult situation are possible. Either there may be a separa- 
tion without war, or else some definite and permanent 
arrangement may be come to whereby Sweden and Nor- 
way may maintain their defensive union under one king 
upon conditions satisfactory to them both. Of these two 
developments it is to be sincerely hoped that the first is 
not a probable one to occur. If, on the other hand, the 
second alternative is to come to pass, and the Act of Union 
is to be remodeled on a basis satisfactory to both countries 
alike, then it will be needful for the Norwegians to give 
proof of possessing some slight spirit of compromise, and 
also to restrain their undoubted powers of exasperation 
within reasonable limits. Surely Sweden has had forbear- 
ance enough already, and ought not to be pushed farther.” 


THE COMMON CROW. 


Mr. W. H. Hudson has a short but very pleasant article 
on the common crow, a bird which is regarded as a kind 
of feathered villain by the gamekeeper. Writing on the 
increase and decrease of British birds, Mr. Hudson says 
the wood pigeon increases and the wheatear decreases in 
numbers ; the wryneck, goldfinch, and kingfisher are de- 
creasing, and the crow is also on the decrease. Mr. Hud- 
son says: ‘The result of the replies I have had up till 
now from bird-lovers and local naturalists, from whom I 
have asked for tidings of the crow, is, that he is no longer 
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to be found as a breeder, or is exceedingly rare, in districts 
where game is very strictly preserved ; but that in the 
wilder counties where game is not strictly preserved, in 
wooded hilly places, he still exists in diminished numbers 
as a breeding species. So far the information which I 
have gathered refers to a very few widely-scattered dis- 
tricts ; and Ihave written this paper in the hope that some 
of its readers who are interested in the subject may be 
willing to send me further news; and not of the crow 
only, but also of some of the other species which are be- 
lieved to be going, and which when lost will be more re- 
gretted than the crow.” 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

HE Quarterly Review is an exceptionally good num- 
ber. The first article, on ‘‘ The Bible at Home and 
Abroad,”’ is noticed elsewhere, but almost all the articles 
are above the ordinary standard. This number of the 
Quarterly is one of those which recall the days of period- 
ical literatures when literature was much more literary and 

less journalistic than it is at present. 


THE PERISHING STATE OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE, 


In an article which is entitled ‘‘ Perish Agriculture ”’ 
the reviewer calculates that owing to the fall in prices 
after an average harvest, “there are about £88,000,000 a 
year less to distribute among owners, tenants and laborers 
in the first place, and afterward among all the persons 
who directly or indirectly supply those classes with their 
requirements, than there was twenty years ago.”’ It is no 


wonder that there are ‘‘splendid paupers,”’ as the land 
yields £88,000,000 a year less to those who live upon it than 


it did twenty yearsago ; the only wonder is that they have 
kept the splendor of their pauperism up so long. The re- 
viewer hankers after protection and relief of the rates. 


CHAUCER’S MASTERPIECE. 


The writer of the article on ‘“‘ The Poetry of Chaucer ”’ 
maintains that Chaucer’s masterpiece is not ‘‘ The Canter- 
bury Tales,’”’ but his ‘“‘ Troilus and Criseyde.’’ He says : 
‘“‘ Chaucer learned from Boccaccio the art of construction ; 
the design of the ‘ Filostrato ’ is, in the main outline, the 
design of Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus and Criseyde ;’ but in work- 
ing out his story of these ‘ tragic comedians’ the English 
poet has taken his own way, a way in which he had no 
forerunners that he knew of, and for successors all the 
dramatists and novelists of all the modern tongues. No 
other work of Chaucer’s has the same dignity or the same 
commanding beauty. It would be difficult to find in any 
language, in any of the thousand experiments of the mod- 
ern schools of novelists, a story so perfectly proportioned 
and composed, a method of narrative so completely ade- 
quate. It is difficult to speak moderately of Chaucer’s 
‘Troilus.’ It is the first great modern book in that kind 
where the most characteristic modern triumphs of the lit- 
erary art have been won ; in the kind to which belong the 
great books of Cervantes, of Fielding, and of their later 
pupils—that form of story which is not restricted in its 
matter in any way, but is capable of taking in compre- 
hensively all or any part of the aspects and humors of life. 
No other medieval poem is rich and full in the same way 
as ‘ Troilus’ is full of varieties of character and mood.” 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


The article devoted to the memory of Stevenson is writ- 
ten in a somewhat grandiose style, and is dithyrambic ex- 
ceedingly, as may be seen from the following extract : 
‘‘ Louis Stevenson has set up and decorated with every 
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precious stone a building so magnificent that it deserves to 
be called the Taj Mahal of our prose literature. He sleeps 
on the peak of Vailima, a sign, a memory, a regret to all 
that pass by in ships—one of the glories of his native land, 
fit to be named with Burns, who flung his heart into the 
fire, where it glowed and shone unquenchably ; with his 
worshiped Scott? the rhymer, the story-teller, whose 
legends and humors will outlast revolutions ; with Carlyle, 
a dreamer also, and denizen of the great, immortal and 
high-soaring realms of imagination where thespirit is free 
and creative ; with all who have joyed in the detachment 
from things of dust which is a child’s inheritance, and 
which genius alone preserves when the battle of life closes 
round it.” 
SCOTT AND ANGLICANISM. 


An essay on the Waverley Novels leads up to the conclu- 
sion that Sir Walter Scott was the real originator of mod- 
ern Anglicanism and New Conservatism. The following 
is the passage in which Sir Walter is hailed as the fore- 
runner of Lord Randolph Churchill and Dr. Pusey : “ As 
far as the greatness of any writer is to be measured by the 
effect which he produces on his own age, Scott in modern 
times has had but one equal, if indeed he has had that— 
namely, Carlyle. When Macaulay spoke of the harm 
which Scott had done, this is what he meant. The harm 
is the good. The influence of the Waverley Novels 
operated in two directions. They contributed powerfully 
to the growth of that younger Toryism from whose loins 
sprang the powerful and popular Conservative party of 
the present day ; and they prepared the soil for the recep- 
tion of that Anglo-Catholic revival which, with all its 
errors, has been the salvation of the English Church.” 


WANTED—A NEW ARISTOTLE, 


An article on ‘‘ A Century of Science”’ is devoted toa 
survey of the life and work of Buckland and Owen. The 
writer brings his sketch of the latter to a close by pro- 
claiming that he was a John the Baptist of the philosopher 
who isto come. ‘‘The ideas promulgated by Owen, his 
‘ordained becoming’ of organisms, his belief in ‘ final 
causes,’ the evident realization in Nature of ‘ Divine pro- 
totypal ideas,’ and the facts that the physiological phenom- 
ena of each living being are the results of an immanent 
and individual] force dominating it, will not only be justi- 
fied but recognized as necessary truths. Then, in due 
time, there will doubtless arise a master in both science 
and philosophy who will be able to gather together and 
present to our gaze the main facts of inorganic, organic 
and rational life in one harmonious picture. Such a man 
—a new Aristotle—will be able to put before us a concep- 
tion of the universe which shall accord with the evidence 
of our senses, our intellectual intuitions, our ethical per- 
ceptions, and our highest conceptions of what is good, 
beautiful and true. Of such a philosopher, the venerable 
anatomist, whose views we have here endeavored to de- 
scribe, will be hereafter regarded as a prophetic precursor.”’ 


THE CONCIERGERIE. 


An article describing the associations which are occu- 
pied with the Conciergerie, is vividly and powerfully writ- 
ten ; the theme, however, is a great one, for as the re- 
viewer says : ‘‘ No building in Europe—if we except the 
dungeon houses and torture-chambers of the Inquisition— 
has witnessed such unmerited cruelties. The most im- 
pressive scenes and the most expressive emblems of the 
bloody drama which we call the French Revolution are 
to be sought and found within the haunted precincts of 
the Conciergerie.”’ 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


HE first place in the Edinburgh Review is devoted to 

an article which may be read as a corrective to the 
lugubrious prognostications of Mr. A. J. Wilson of the 
Investors’ Review. The writer, however, does not attempt 
to deal with the pessimists, but simply puts the case for 
Canada as -brightly as he can. He says frankly : “It has 
been our object to refer only to those salient features of 
vhe development of Canada which stand out in remarkable 
contrast with the state of things in 1837, and to point out 
how much reason Canadians have for congratulating them- 
selves on the events of a reign in which they have laid the 
foundations of their happiness and prosperity as one of the 
great communities which make up the Empire. It is not 
within the scope of this paper to point out the shadows 
that may obscure the panorama as it unfolds itself to us.’ 

MRS. CRAVEN : APPRECIATIVE. 

There is a very bright and appreciative review of the life 
and letters of Mrs. Craven, one of the best representatives 
of a vanishing type of the grande dame. The reviewer 
says: ‘‘Coming from the very fine fleur of that French 
society at a period more unlike the present than in our 
steadier order we can well tfnderstand, profoundly pious, 
brilliantly mondaine, at home in half the courts of Europe 
and in all the convents, with all the wit and logic of France 
in her talk, and the mystic worship of a devout Catholic 
in her heart, Pauline de la Ferronays in herself is more in- 
teresting than anything she has produced or anything that 
could be said about her ; for words have to follow one line 
at a time, and she was half a dozen different things at the 
same moment, flashing like the facets.of a diamond from 
the point of view at which you looked at her.’’ 

THE WORK OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

The article entitled ‘“‘ Alter Fritz’’ is hardly up to the 
mark. It isa very solid but not very luminous sketch of 
Frederick the Great, according to the latest lights that re- 
search has shed upon his character. The following sen- 
tence summarizing the work which Frederick did is one of 
the best in the article : ‘‘ Frederick’s hereditary dominions 
consisted of eight separate patches of territory, largely 
composed of moors, morasses, and sand-fiats, scattered be- 
tween Russia and the Rhine, which made their master, as 
Voltaire put it, a mere ‘king of strips.’ Two short cam- 
paigns and two victorious battles had changed all that. 
Confirmed by later wars, undertaken on pretended necessi- 
ties of self-defense, and followed by the criminal partition 


THE FRENCH AND 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


E have noticed elsewhere M. Bonet-Maurey’s criti- 
calessay on Mrs. Humphry Ward and her work. 

M. R. G. Levy contributes a short, clear picture of the 
present financial condition of the German Empire. Each 
German householder pays taxes, it seems, both to the Em- 
pire and to the particular kingdom or Grand Duchy to 
which he belongs by birth or residence ; but if the French 
writer says truly, the condition of Germany is not, as far 
as her finances are concerned, to be at all envied by other 
nations ; for though the German national debt, in com- 
parison to that of France and of England, is slight, it has 
quadrupled during the last ten years, and fresh loans have 
had to be raised each year to meet the deficit in the 
budget. A great many plans have been proposed to rem- 
edy this state of things ; among others, that the Govern- 
ment should take to itself a monopoly of tobacco and alco- 
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of Poland, the conquest of Silesia opened to the later 
Hohenzollerns, after a short eclipse in the Napoleonic age, 
aroad to the highest civil, military and material great- 
ness, and tothe foundation, under Prussian ascendency, of 
an empire of which neither Frederick nor the ‘ Great 
Elector ’ ever so much as dreamed.”’ 

ST. SOPHIA. 

An article on ‘Saint Sophia and Byzantine Building ”’ 
speaks enthusiastically of the great church which has be- 
come a mosque : ‘‘ As an experiment in building, it is one 
of the grandest and boldest on record, representing the 
carrying out, all at once and on a great scale, of a problem 
in construction the true solution of which had only pre- 
viously been partially suggested in buildings on a much 
smaller scale. ‘The fountain-head of a great and important 
style of architecture, it was never equaled or even rivaled 
by any succeeding effort in the same manner, and still re- 
mains unapproached as the most complete example of the 
domed system of construction, and the most sublime in- 
terior ever raised by the hand of the architect.” 

THE LEARNING OF DANTE. 

An article entitled ‘‘ The Classical Studies of Dante ”’ is 
quite one of the most erudite that has appeared in any of 
the quarterlies for some time. The essay is simply laden 
down with a panoply of questions and references, the ob- 
ject of the writer being to set forth before English readers 
some survey of the extraordinary breadth of Dante’s 
studies. In Dante’s writings, he says, ‘‘ The Vulgate is 
quoted or referred to more than 500 times, Aristotle more 
than 300, Virgil about 200, Ovid about 100, Cicero and 
Lucan about 50 each, Statius and Boethius between 30 
and 40 each, Horace, Livy and Orosius between 10 and 20 
each ; with a few scattered references, probably not ex- 
ceeding 10 in the case of any one author, to Plato, Homer, 
Juvenal, Seneca, Ptolemy, Ausop, and St. Augustine ; if 
we may be allowed to extend the term ‘ classical authors’ 
so as to embrace all those mentioned.’ 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

“The History and Local Antiquities of Somersetshire ”’ 
are described in the monthly article which is devoted to 
one of the English counties. ‘‘The Sutherland Book ”’ 
deals with another county at another end of the island. 
The most interesting article in the Review for the general 
reader is that which summarizes with copious extracts 
the memoirs of General Thiébault. A review of Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke’s ‘‘ Tennyson ’’ concludes the number, 


ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


hol. But the various schemes proposed for raising money 
have never been approved by either the people or their Par- 
liament ; and it is evident, from the very clear table of ex- 
penses given by M. Levy, that in Germany as in the other 
Continental nations, the great source of waste and expense 
is the army and navy. Were it not for the Frankenstein 
monster created by the Franco-Prussian war, united Ger- 
many would be, and probably remain, in a very satisfac- 
tory financial condition. 

Another article in the same number is by M. Valbert, 
and deals with the candidature of Prince Leopold Hohen- 
zollern to the throne of Spain in 1870, or in other words, 
with the beginnings of the war of 1870. The article is 
really a review of the book lately published in Stuttgart 
by a friend and confidant of the present King of Roumania ; 
and if M. G. Valbert reports truly, this work, which con- 
tains transcripts from the King’s—then Prince Charles— 
private journal, throws a new light on Bismarck’s con- 
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duct. During the eventful days which preceded the dec- 
laration of war, Bismarck, it seems, wished to carry the 
Spanish election of the German Prince by a kind of tour de 
main and he had hoped the news would only be announced 
to Napoleon III after Prince Charles had definitely 
become King of Spain. But an accident, or the indiscre- 
tion of General Prim, prevented the fulfillment of this 
plan, and led to the events with which we are all familiar. 


A LAND WITHOUT CLASSES AND MASSES, 


M. Hervé tries to give French readers an adequate ac- 
count of modern Greece, and the crises, political, social and 
financial, through which she is now passing. There are 
not, he explains, in Greece, as in almost every other Euro- 
pean nation, a Liberal and a Conservative party. The 
population toa man are upholders of a monarchical democ- 
racy, and of ‘ classes” and ‘‘ masses”? there exist not a 
trace. This, however, does not prevent the existence of 
two very distinct political parties, of which the one is 
headed by Tricoupis, and the other by Theodore Delyanny. 
Yet, strange as it may appear, these men’s principles and 
methods are much the same, and their rivalry is personal 
rather than political M. Hervé pays a high tribute 
to both these Greek statesmen and their supporters. 
“Whilst men and institutions are being discredited,” 
says the French writer, ‘‘the royal family alone have 
gained in public estimation. The Greeks, as a people, 
present the singular contrast of being both democratic 
and ardently royalist. In Greece all men are equal ; 
this equality is a fundamental part of the nation. 
There is no aristocracy either of birth or by military 
prowess. One institution alone stands above all others, 
and that is royalty. King George, who has now reigned 
for thirty-one years, has acquired, little by little, a great 
personal prestige and authority, won him, it must be ad- 
mitted, by his tact, his prudence, and the cleverness with 
which he has overridden the frequent crises he has had 
to encounter. Now all the Greek world turns to him as 
their only hope, and so far from blaming him for taking 
strong measures, there is not a Greek patriot who would 
not be delighted to see the King provoke, even more than 
he has done, a small coup d’état against the parliamentary 
and constitutional methods by which Greece is supposed to 
be governed.”’ 


THE STAPLE GREEK INDUSTRY. 


The chief source of Greece’s wealth is her raisins. The 
beautiful country which runs from Corinth to Patras, and 
from Patras to Calamanta, is covered with vines; and of 
late years, through King George’s personal influence with 
the late Czar, Greek raisins are allowed to enter Russia 
without paying any tax. This favor has increased the 
Greek export from three thousand to twenty-one thousand 
tons; and as long as England considers plum pudding 
her national dish there will always be a sure market there 
for about sixty or seventy tons a year of Greek raisins. 

Greek tobacco, especially that grown in the plains of 
Argos, is justly renowned, and of late years the peasantry 
have been sending market-garden produce to Smyrna and 
Constantinople. 

“The Greek population,”’ says the writer, ‘‘ is sober, in- 
dustrious and economical. The fortune of the country 
would soon be built up by the efforts of private individ- 
uals if public expenditure could be restrained.’’ 

Other articles deal with the Italian painter Marcello, of 
whose career in medizval Italy M. Bellaigue gives a vivid 
account, an anonymous dissertation on modern infantry 
tactics, and a résumé of the financia] reforms inaugurated 
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by the Laffitte Ministry after the revolution of 1830. The 
centenary of the Ecole Normale has inspired M. G. Perrot 
with a volume on the famous scientific college and a sum- 
mary of the work is published by him in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


N spite of its powerful rivals, Madame Adam con- 
trives to make her Nouvelle Revue interesting and in- 
dividual among French publications. She is a great be- 
liever in youth, and among her contributors are often to 
be found such names as Georges Hugo, Leon Daudet, and 
that of a score of other young writers who are trying to 
prove themselves worthy of names already famous in 
French literature. 

M. Hugo, in his “Sailor’s Recollections,’’ follows, but 
with a certain originality added, the line traced by Pierre 
Loti, and though it is difficult to find any touch of his 
grandfather’s Titanic power in the slight, vivid narration, 
M. Hugo in these few pages proves that he is a true writer. 

ZELLER ON LUTHER. 

M. Zeller continues and concludes his history of the later 
years of Luther’s life. He destribes at great length the 
efforts made by Charles V to bring about a reconciliation 
between the reformers and the Papacy, and, indeed, tells 
rather the story of the whole Reformation than about the 
part played by Luther himself. In summing up the char- 
acter of the latter, the writer’s singular impartiality will 
probably offend both his Protestant and Roman Catholic 
readers. He says: ‘‘ Luther was a man of sincere faith, 
but acrimonious humor ; bold in theory, inconsequent in 
practice, devoted to truth but more devoted to his own 
opinions. He appealed to Reason, hoping to prison her in 
the Gospels ; and to the freedom of human thought in 
order to bind it by grace. He desired to withdraw religion 
from Roman authority, but delivered it over to temporal 
powers. Beginning as a Republican, he became a deter- 
mined Conservative; he possessed the rare power of 
destruction, combined with that of creation; he struck 
down the Papacy and lifted high up the Bible ; he founded 
Protestantism and drove out Anabaptism, and he has left 
after him much evil and much good, gifting the world 
with the Scriptures but handing them over to the various 
interpretations of sectarians. And the Church, deeply 
wounded, divided, and in full schism, has resolved, even at 
Rome, to reform herself by the aid of authority in the face 
of the reforms achieved by Liberty.” 

ENSLAVED JOURNALISM. 

M. Case discusses, in the same number, ‘‘ The Press of 
To-Day,’’ and he compares, with stinging irony, the French 
journalism of the past, innocent of puffs, advertisements 
and blackmail, with that of the present. He further adds 
that the press—and it is evident that he refers to the 
French and, we may add, the Parisian press—is without 
influence. ‘‘ The modern journalist is a slave, his business 
is to improvise prospectuses ; his left hand is always open 
to receive compensation for what his right hand writes;”’ 
but M. Case believes that the journalism of the future 
will be honest and powerful. He declares that the French 
people are tired of the present state of things, and that 
there is a great fortune awaiting the man who is coura- 
geous enough to start an honestly conducted newspaper. 

GERMANY’S NEW STRATEGY. 

The second number of the Revue is less interesting than 
the first, but it contains two features of interest—the first 
chapter of M. Leon Daudet’s new novel, ‘‘ Les Kamtchat- 
ka,’’ and a very striking article by ‘‘G. G.’’ on the mean- 
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ing and consequences of German military law. The 
writer, who seems thoroughly at home with the problem 
he discusses, and the state of things he attempts to de- 
scribe, points out both the strength and the weakness of 
German militarism. He declares that quality rather than 
quantity is now aimed at by Moltke’s successors, and he 
beseeches his fellow-countrymen not to be taken in by the 
constant references in the Reichstag and elsewhere to the 
enormous number of men Germany might at a given 
moment put into the field. He further insists on the mis- 
take made by those who imagine that any man who can 
carry a knapsack and a gun is necessarily a soldier. 
‘‘ Whilst France,” he says, ‘‘is trying to equal her neigh- 
bor in the question of numbers, Germany is quietly 
eliminating useless and cumbrous material, in order to 
make her army a strong, useful, and admirably prepared 
force.” The great Napoleon once said that a general 
should ch. »ge his tactics once in ten years. In 1870 Ger- 
many overcame the French owing to the efficiency of her 
reserves ; and with a view to her next trial of strength she 
is concentrating all her strength, power of organization 
and wealth to rendering thoroughly efficient that portion 
of her army which would first be put into the field. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


E have noticed elsewhere Leo XII’s early letters. 

Both numbers of the April Revue are of excep- 

tional interest, fiction being represented by a powerful 

fragmentary story by Guy de Maupassant dealing with an 

incident of the Franco-Prussian War, and an installment 
of Dostoievsky’s ‘‘ Eternal Husband.’’ 


CRISPI’S RISING RIVAL. 


M. Giacometti traces the career of a famous Italian 
writer, orator and Republican statesman, Felice Caval- 
lotti, a friend of Garabaldi’s and a kind of Don Quixote of 
modern days, who has, in his time, fought over thirty 
duels. Atthe present time he is Crispi’s most formidable 
rival, and as he is considerably younger than the Italian 
Bismarck will probably survive him. M. Giacometti 
gives an interesting picture of his hero’s daily life. Cav- 
allotti stands quite apart from most of his colleagues, in- 
asmuch as he bears the highest private character. He 
gets up early, takes a cold bath, goes for a walk, and set- 
tles into the Parliament House for the rest of the day, 
spending long hours in the library, and listening and talk- 
ing to his many friends and supporters.. The few holidays 
he gives himself he spends at his villa close to Lake Mag- 
giore ; being a bachelor, when in town he lodges in a 
small room let to him by a respectable Roman middle- 
class family. So simple is he in his habits that he has no 
secretary, and answers himself the innumerable letters 
he receives each day ; and alone he prepares his speeches, 
pamphlets and the many documents of which he has a 
constant need, and if his present biographer is to be be- 
lieved, he will probably play a not unimportant part in 
the Italy of the future. 

M. Leret gives in the same number a long account of M. 
Waldeck Rousseau, the French statesman who has of late 
years retired into the background, although he had at one 
time played a great part in the French Government. 


BEFORE AND AFTER YALU. 


The second number of the Revue contains an interesting 
anonymous account of the late Japanese-Chinese naval 
battle of Yalu. The writer, who speaks from a personal 
knowledge of Japan, declares that the Japs owe their 
supremacy on the sea to the teaching and efforts of two 


French naval officers, Messieurs Verne and Florrent, who 
in 1866 took charge of the Mikado’s navy. Even after the 
blow given by the Franco-Prussian War to French prestige 
a certain Colonel Munier was placed in charge of the mili- 
tary schools in Japan. Not content with this, the Jap- 
anese Government sent a number of intelligent naval and 
military officers to study in Europe, and a commission, 
headed by a certain Admiral Yto, visited the great Euro- 
pean shipbuilding centres. The somewhat over-technical 
account of the battle itself should prove of great value to 
military experts, for the writer points out how compara- 
tively few have been the great naval battles in the history 
of the world, and he evidently considers Yalu as a godsend 
to the European naval instructors of the day, if only it 
enables them to reduce their theories to practice. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


HE most notable article in the Riforma Sociale is 
one on English political life. Signor Ferrero has 
studied his subject well, and describes with accuracy the 
main features of the English parliamentary system. The 
power of English parliamentary leaders and the obedience 
of the rank and file fill him with astonishment. He notes, 
too, that ‘‘ this devotion of the party to their leader is in- 
dependent of any element of personal friendship. The 
leader does not know personally the great majority of his 
soldiers.’? The pomp and dignity of the office of Speaker 
call forth the writer’s warmest eulogy. On the other 
hand, what he regards as the secrecy of English political 
life seems to him simply ridiculous, and he refers with 
amazement to Gladstone having resigned the Premiership 
without first taking the whole of the Liberal party into 
his confidence. But the official who is most incompre- 
hensible to the Italian mind is the Whip, “for in all the 
European parliaments there is not a single trace of such a 
personage.’? The very name seems to him coarse. The 
custom of pairing and of asking questions of Ministers also 
strike him as novel and ingenious parliamentary devices. 
In conclusion he remarks : ‘‘ We are in the habit of speak- 
ing with extraordinary admiration, and as of a thing never 
since seen, of the Roman Empire, and we do not perceive 
that we have an empire far greater than the Roman—the 
British Empire.”’ 

In the Nuova Antologia, which contains much solid 
reading, Signor Venturi continues his articles on early 
Christian art with one on the development of representa- 
tions of the Crucifixion in the early centuries, Curiously 
enough, the first extant representation is a rough drawing 
made by a heathen youth in derision of Christian worship, 
in which the crucified figure is represented with the head 
of an ass; a figure stands facing it, and below are the 
words, ‘‘ Alexamenos adores his God.’’ The early Chris- 
tians had pious scruples about making representations of 
the Saviour of the world in human form. The Cross was 
represented, but adorned in the centre with the mystical 
Lamb. It was on a door of cypress wood at Santa 
Sabina, on the Aventine Hill, built in the fifth century, 
that the first primitive representation of the Crucifixion as 
we now know it was carved ; but it was two centuries 
later (692) before a council of Greek bishops, by recom- 
mending the representation of the actual figure of Christ 
on the Cross, helped to establish what was soon to become 
a universal custom. In an article (April 15) on ‘‘ The 
Future of Our Colonies,” L. Franchetti recommends the 
organized emigration of Italian settlers to Erithrea. 

The Civilta (April 6) continues to maintain with much 
energy that the Catholic voters will not take part in the 
approaching elections in Italy. 
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6 HIS,”’ they tell me, ‘‘ is a fiction month ’’—as wit- 
ness the following list of the volumes which 
have been selling best : 


The Woman Who Did. By Grant Allen. 

Bog-Myrtle and Peat: Tales chiefly of Galloway. By the 
Rev. S. R. Crockett. 

Tryphenain Love. By Walter Raymond. 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Honor of Savelli. - S. Levett Yeats. 

The Decline and Fall of Napoleon. By F ield Marshal Vis- 


count Wolseley, K.P. 
The Works of Tobias Smollett. 


And it is imaginative work certainly which, among new 
publications, has most held the attention. There has been 
Mr. Zangwill’s ‘‘The Master,’’ so long expected, and a 
new collection of Galwegian stories by Mr. Crockett, 
*‘ Bog-Myrtle and Peat,’’ besides new books of varying 
length by Mr. C. E. Raimond and Mr. Coulson Kernahan. 
Next month, no doubt, will see the balance adjusted and 
the novel deposed. In the mean time ‘‘ The Woman Who 
Did”’ is the sole representative, among books ‘ most in 
demand,”’ of the ‘‘ sex novel ;”? while the presence, second 
on the list, of Mr. Crockett’s collection shows that the 
boom in Scottish fiction has not seriously abated. ‘‘ Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles,”’ too, has leaped into new vigor—an 
immediate result of bringing it out as the first volume of a 
new edition of all Mr. Hardy’s novels—a sort of definitive 
edition which has come none too soon. ‘ Tess’’ has been 
thoroughly revised, and Mr. Hardy has written a new 
preface, and drawn a key map of the whole of Wessex, 
while the volume, one of the most handsome that Messrs. 
Osgood have published, also contains a new etched por- 
trait of the author, and two etched views by Mr. Macbeth 
Raeburn. Another West Country story that is selling, 
but pitched in far less strenuous a vein, is Mr. Raymond’s 
pretty idyllic ‘‘ Tryphena in Love ;’”’ and, to show the 
variety of readers’ tastes nowadays, Mr. Levett Yeats’s 
“The Honor of Savelli”’ has a place. It is an Italian his- 
torical novel in the manner of Mr. Weyman. That Smol- 
lett’s novels should suddenly have come again into promi- 
nence is surprising at first sight. It is because two new 
editions have appeared simultaneously ; so possibly more 
people have bought him than will read him. Mr. Saints- 
bury edits one edition (Gibbings), and to the first volume 
of “Roderick Random’’—which is in three volumes 
altogether—adds an excellent critical introduction to all 
Smollett’s work. Mr. Frank Richards illustrates the 
stories—well on the whole ; while typographically, and 
as far as the binding goes, the little volumes could not be 
improved. The other edition marks the inclusion of 
Smollett in Bohn’s Novelists’ Library (Bell). Here the 
illustrations are the originals by Cruikshank ; a bibliog- 
raphy is added to each story by Mr. Isaacs ; and the editien 
is spread over far less, although considerably Jarger, vol- 
umes, a fact which will be to most people a commenda. 
tion. But for daintiness of appearance you will prefer 
the edition Mr. Saintsbury edits. 

The first book you will come across this month is a lit- 
erary curiosity in its way. You know Madame Novikoff 
well, and have often admired the trenchant severity with 
which she has wielded her patriotic pen in defense of the 
interests of Russia, and of a good understanding with Eng- 


land. Hence you will naturally be interested in the little 
book which she has published on the eve of her departure 
to Russia. It is entitled ‘‘ Christ or Moses: Which ?” 
(Williams & Norgate)—a telling title, but one which 
hardly indicates the exact nature of the book. It is in 
reality the translation of a German pamphlet compiled by 
a friend of Madame Novikoff’s many years ago, in which 
he subjected the evidence of the Old Testament Scriptures 
to a very close examination in order to ascertain how far 
it could be said that the Jews had any faith ir the immor- 
tality of the soul. Madame Novikoff’s vie , is that the 
Jews from Moses downward were materialists through 
and through, and that not a Jew of them all was ever able 
to rise to the conception of a persistent individual soul 
surviving the dissolution of the body. Her pamphlet, 
which has as frontispiece a beautiful picture of Jesus 
wearing the crown of thorns, by the Russian artist 
Astafieff, who has made the portraiture of the Man of 
Nazareth the preoccupation of his lifetime, can hardly 
fail to command universal attention and create a deep and 
wide interest. It is published with that intent, and 
Madame Novikoff has been fortunate enough to secure 
from Mr. Gladstone an expression of his belief on the sub- 
ject. It is of interest to know that Mr. Gladstone does 
not believe man is immortal, but that immortality 
is a kind of divine grace given to some and denied to 
others. 

In history, the late Professor Froude’s “‘ English Seamen 
in the Sixteenth Century ’”? (Longmans) is the most im- 
portant of the new books. It is made up of lectures de- 
livered in Oxford during 1893 and 1894, and its theme is, 
of course, the seamen who served against the Armada, 
‘‘the poor Protestant adventurers,’’ to quote Mr. Froude’s 
final peroration, ‘‘ who fought through that perilous week 
in the English Channel, and saved their country and their 
country’s liberty.’? Along with these lectures should be 
mentioned Robert Southey’s ‘‘ English Seamen:: Howard, 
Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Cavendish ’’ (Methuen), a series 
of valuable papers by Southey which it has been left to 
Mr. David Hannay to resuscitate ; and ‘‘ The Lives and 
Voyages of the Famous Navigators Drake and Cavendish ”’ 
(Blackie), a sixteen-penny volume in the exceedingly cheap 
School and Home Library. An attractive volume is the 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott’s ‘‘The Tragedy of Fother- 
ingay’’ (Black), a valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the life and death of Mary Queen of Scots, 
‘founded on the journal of D. Bourgoing, physician to 
Mary Queen of Scots, and on unpublished MS. docu- 
ments.’’ The rather famous Blairs portrait, in an admir- 
able reproduction, is the frontispiece of the volume. Then 
there are Mr. Walter Stephens’ “The Life and Writings 
of Turgot, Comptroller-General of France, 1774-6’ (Long- 
mans), 2 work of historical biography that cannot be said 


~ to be superfluous when it is known that the only other 


biography of Turgot was published in London in 1797. 
To English students of the period this is an invaluable vol- 
ume, and one that you will welcome. Lord Wolseley’s 
“The Decline and Fall of Napoleon’? has a place on the 
list of books ‘‘ most in demand.’’? Another volume of the 
same series, the Pall Mall Magazine Library—Lord Rob- 
erts’s ‘‘ The Rise of Wellington’? (Low)—is a companion 
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work in every way, and one likely to have a similar popu- 
larity. Another book, notable because of its English in- 
terest, is M. Grand-Carteret’s ‘‘ Napoléon en Images : 
Estampes Anglaises (Portraits et Caricatures)’ (Firmin- 
Didot, Paris), a rather elaborate work on the British carica- 
tures of Napvleon, illustrated by nearly a hundred and 
fifty engravings from the original prints. 

In religious history there are two books to be noted, 
and in history of a miscellaneous character two more. Dr, 
Allan Menzies’ “‘ History of Religion ’’ (Murray) is neces- 
sarily, considering its size, a somewhat brief sketch of its 
subject. To provide an adequate account of primitive re- 
ligions, beliefs and practices, and of the origin and charac- 
ter of the great systems, in some four hundred pages, is a 
difficult undertaking. But the book isreadable and handy 
for reference. Mr. Richard Heath has only fifteen years 
for his province in his ‘‘ Anabaptism from its Rise at 
Zwickau to its Fall at Miinster, 1521-1536” (Alexander & 
Shepheard). The miscellaneous histories are, Mr. G. A. 
Sekon’s capital ‘‘ History of the Great Western Railway ”’ 
(Digby), a sketch rather of the development of the broad 
gauge, of which Mr. Sekon is a determined advocate, than 
of the Great Western Railway to the present day ; and Mr. 
William Pole’s ‘‘ The Evolution of Whist ’’? (Longmans). 

A very business-like book is ‘“‘ Aspects of the Social 
Problem’? (Macmillan), a series of papers combining 
‘trained observation in the social field) with reasonable 
theory,’’ which Mr. Bernard Bosanquet hasedited. There 
are eighteen papers in all—some by the editor himself and 
some by Mr. C. 8. Loch and others—of which nine have 
already appeared in the reviews. It is a cheap book obvi- 
ously destined to provide ammunition in many an electoral 
contest in the near future. Its calm, sensible papers will 
be found very useful for reference. The late Thomas Hill 
Green’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Principles of Political Obliga- 
tion ” (Longmans) is more abstract and historical in its 
interest. Practically the book is a reprint, with a brief 
supplement, of a portion of Professor Green’s philosophical 
works. It contains a chapter on the different senses of 
the term ‘‘ Freedom,”’ and is now issued as “‘ the best con- 
ceivable ’’ text-book ‘‘ for a projected course of instruction 


on political theory.”’ It is odd to see the Grey of ‘‘ Robert - 


Elsmere ’’ the guide of a young generation of politicians. 
Then we have anew and very useful series of Lord Bras- 
sey’s ‘‘ Papers and Addresses’? (Longmans), dealing this 
time with imperial federation and colonization from 
1880 to 1894. The editors have so arranged and added to 
Lord Brassey’s papers that the book is almost, as they say, 
‘“‘a history of the colonial question during a period of 
rapid and very important development.” 

In biography of a literary kind nothing is likely to be 
more interesting this spring than the two volumes in 
which Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge publishes ‘“‘ The Let 
ters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge ’? (Heinemann)—volumes 
containing many letters, never before published, to 
Southey, Wordsworth, Charles Lamb, and John Murray, 
and throwing no inconsiderable light on the character of 
the poet. The portraits in the volumes are not their least 
interesting feature. Then to the cheap and deservedly 
popular Great Writers Series, Mr. Francis Espinasse has 
added a ‘‘ Life of Ernest Renan ’’ (Scott) ; and a new edi- 
tion has appeared, none too soon, of ‘‘ Men and Women of 
the Time’ (Routledge). With all its faults, both of com- 
mission and of omission, this is an invaluable book of 
reference. 

Now for essays and literary criticism generally. The 
most welcome book is Mr. A. J. Butler’s unusually good 
translation of the ‘‘ Select Essays of Saint-Beuve, Chiefly 
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Bearing on English Literature” (Arnold), in which the 
style of the original is as well retained as it is ever likely 
to be ina translation. And the essays selected are of the 
best. They include ‘‘ What is a Classic ?”’ ‘‘ Of a Literary 
Tradition,’’ and the papers on Lord Chesterfield, Cowper, 
Gibbon, Bonstetten and Gray, and M. Taine’s “ History of 
English Literature.’ It is a volume you will place near 
Matthew Arnold’s “ Essays in Criticism.” In ‘The 
Elizabethan Hamlet ’’ (Mathews), Mr. John Corbin has 
been at pains to study ‘‘ Hamlet’s’’ sources, and Shakes- 
peare’s environment, with the object of showing “ that 
the mad scenes had a comic aspect now ignored ;’’ and 
as his essay has the advantage of a commendatory intro- 
duction by the new Regius Professor of History at Oxford, 
Mr. York Powell, it is sure to win attention. But the 
‘‘truth’’ is not nearly so new as the Professor and Mr. 
Corbin seem to think. Other critics have constantly 
pressed home the fact, in regard to ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ and other 
plays, ‘‘that the sixteenth century audience’s point of 
view, and, of necessity, the playwright’s treatment of his 
subject, were very different from ours of to-day in many 
matters of mark.’’ And while we are on the subject of 
the theatre Ihad better mention Mr. William Archer’s 
‘“‘ Theatrical ‘ World’ of 1894”’ (Scott), a reprint, with the 
addition of an index, of his World theatrical criticisms for 
the past year. Mr. Archer is almost the only critic worthy 
of sustained attention. The most trivial farce seems to 
suggest to him something worth writing. In ‘‘ Thack- 
eray : aStudy’’ (Macmillan), Mr. Adolphus Alfred Jack 
flashes his critical sword to some purpose, for his ‘“‘ study ”’ 
of Thackeray’s work and character, if not wonderfully 
illuminative, is always bright and interesting. For the 
rest, in this section there are two volumes of essays re- 
printed from the Fortnightly and North American Re- 
views, by ‘“‘ Ouida”? and Mr. W. H. Mallock respectively. 
‘¢ Ouida’s”’ collection is called simply ‘‘ Views and Opin- 
ions’? (Methuen), and is to all intents and purposes a very 
unreasoned shriek against the present social state. She 
dedicates her book to Mr. Mallock, whose own volume is 
more pretentiously entitled ‘‘ Studies of Contemporary 
Superstition’? (Ward & Downey), displaying him once 
again as a clever man lacking entirely the sense of humor. 
It contains, inter alia, the series of papers on ‘“‘ Fabian 
Economics.”’ 

Among miscellaneous literature there is an excellent 
little pocket botany book of an elementary kind in Mr. 
Edward Step’s ‘‘ Wayside and Woodland Blossoms” 
(Warne), an unfailing guide to all British wild flowers. 
The process of identification is aided by colored plates of 
some hundred and fifty species. The little manual will 
prove a good stepping-stone, to the more scientific floras of 
Hooker and Bentham. I must only briefly mention the 
rest. Mr. Francis Walker’s ‘‘ Letters of a Baritone”’ 
(Heinemann) is published with the laudable desire ‘to 
make easier for others ’’ the way which for the author was 
fraught with difficulties; Mr. Thomas Farrow’s “ The 
Money-lender Unmasked ’’ (Roxburghe Press) describes 
and exposes in popular style the methods adopted by the 
majority of money-lenders in the ordinary course of their 
business ; Dr. Yorke Davies’s ‘‘ Health and Condition in 
the Active and Sedentary ”’ (Low) is a new edition of a 
popular work, whose object is sufficiently explained in 
the title ; and Mr. Charles Eyre Pascoe’s ‘‘ London of To- 
day’ (Hazell) is the eleventh annual edition of an 
illustrated record and handbook to London and 
its amusements. To the visitor ‘London of To- 
Day’ will be invaluable. Finally, to the Library of 
Humor ‘‘The Humor of Russia’’ (Scott) has been added. 
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The short farcical story by Dostoyévsky shows the author 
of “Crime and Punishment” in quite a new light. 
Further specimens of Russian humor are by Gogol, 
Stepniak, and others. 

Travel and topography of one sort or another comes off 
rather well this month. Miss Marie Fraser’s ‘‘ In Steven- 
son’s Samoa’’ (Smith & Elder), ‘‘a chance record,” says 
Mr. James Payn in his preface, ‘‘ and therefore, in some 
respects, the more valuable, of the character of Robert 
Louis Stevenson,” is one of the most interesting. It has 
for a frontispiece a picture of Mr. Stevenson, his family, 
and his horses at Vailima, and it gives an excellent descrip- 
tion of Samoan life. The Rev. W. E. Cousins’s ‘‘ Mada- 
gascar of To-day” (R. T.S.), an illustrated sketch of the 
island, with chapters on its past history and present pros- 
pects, is up-to-date and efficient ; while Miss Anne C. 
Wilson’s ‘“‘ After Five Years in India ; or, Life and Work 
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in a Punjaub District ’’ (Blackie), is an illustrated account 
of native life and English government in a secluded dis- 
trict of the Punjaub well worth reading. Three other 
books of topographical interest are the Miss Quiller- 
Couch’s “ Ancient and Holy Wells of Cornwall ’’ (Clark), 
an illustrated series of descriptions ; a handsomely illus- 
trated new edition of Lane’s ‘‘ An Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians ’”’ (Gardner), which, 
although it was written in Egypt as long ago as 1835, is 
still fresh and instructive to a high degree; and Mr. 
Douglas Sladen’s jaunty description of his Canadian tour, 
‘On the Cars and Off’? (Ward & Lock), a sumptuous 
volume described as ‘“‘the journal of a pilgrimage along 
the Queen’s highway to the East from Halifax in Nova 
Scotia to Victoria in Vancouver’s Island,”’ and illustrated 
in a profuse manner that would make the fortune of a far 
less interesting book of travel. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY, POLITICS AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in Europe 
and America. By Charles Borgeaud. Translated by 
Charles D. Hazen. New York: Macmillan &Co. $2. 


This work was the successful competitor for the Prix 
Rossi, awarded in 1892 by the Faculty of Law of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. Dr. Borgeaud is a native of Switzerland, and 
writes with genuine appreciation of the institutions common 
to all modern democracies. American readers will naturally 
be chiefly interested in the author’s discussion of questions 
connected with direct legislation—a subject which is now re- 
ceiving more consideration than ever before in this country. 
It is to be regretted that the initative and referendum as ap- 
plied to ordinary statute law could not be treated in the same 
volume, but the author’s purpose comprehended only consti- 
tutional adoption and amendment. The introduction by Dr. 
Vincent contains several wise and helpful suggestions to stu- 
dents of the treatise. 


The Rise and Development of the Bicameral System in 
America. By Thomas Francis Moran, A.B. Paper, 
octavo, pp. 54. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
50 cents. 


Mr. Moran has concerned himself in this study with the- 


evolution of the bicameral system in our federal and state leg- 
islatures rather than with the philosophic aspects of the sub- 
ject. Heconcludes that the separation of each legislature into 
two houses was an American device, furthered by English in- 
fluence. The immediate causes of this separation were differ- 
ent, he thinks, in the different colonies. The i was 
ag oom by Franklin, whose influence postponed its adoption 
in Pennsylvania. 


Chronicles of Border Warfare. By Alexander Scott With- 
ers. Edited and annotated by Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
Octavo, pp. 467. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

The publishers have rendered a notable service to students 
of tonne Aare renee? A by reprinting this rare work, the 
value of which is materially augmented by the notes of the 
editor, Secretary Thwaites of the Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety, and of the late Dr. Lyman C. Draper, who died while 
engaged in the task of editing the ‘* Chronicles” for this re- 
publication, but whose memoir of Withers had happily been 
finished and appears in this volume. The original edition of 
the ** Chronicles * was printed at Clarksburg, in what is now 
West Virginia, in 1831, The work embraced the narratives 
of many actual participants in the later Indian wars and of 
immediate descendants of the pioneers who had taken part in 
the early border fights, It was long regarded as the best de- 
scription of Western frontier life in existence. 

How the Republic is Governed. By Noah Brooks. 16mo, 
pp. 169. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 15 
cents. 

This little volume aims to describe the workings of our 
national government. The details of local administration do 
not fall within its scope. The author is qualified by an ex- 
tended Washington experience to write intelligently of the 
methods of procedure employed in the business of the execu- 


tive departments and in federal legislation, but this has been 
done by others, perhaps quite as effectively. The stronger de- 
mand at present seems to be for treatises on the various 
phases of local government. People are showing less interest in 
the doings of Congress, and more in the conduct of city coun- 
cils and state legislatures. 


The Building of a Nation. By Henry Gannett. Octavo, 
pp. 272. New York: Henry T. Thomas Company. 
Sold by subscription. $2.50. 


Mr. Gannett’s book might be fairly described as a pees 
manual of the census. It succeeds admirably in the difficult 
art of yr ceagine statistics. Graphic illustration is the strong 
point of the work. There are forty colored plates, numerous 
maps and diagrams, and a coloritype reproduction of a water- 
— = of the Capitol at Washington, by Mr. F. Hopkin- 
son Smith. 


The American Republic and the Debs Insurrection. By 
Z. Swift Holbrook, M.A. 12mo, pp. 48. Oberlin, 
Ohio: Bibliotheca Sacra Company. 35 cents. 


A reprint of recent articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
which have been quoted in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. Prof. 
G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin, has written an introduction 
to the present edition. 


The Great War with Russia: The Invasion of the Crimea. 
By William Howard Russell, LL.D. Second edition. 
16mo, pp. 334. New York : George Routledge & Sons. 


$2. 

That veteran war correspondent, W. H. Russell, has com- 
piled his personal reminiscences of the Crimean War in an 
attractive volume which has now reached its second edition. 
The battles of Alma, Balaclava and Inkerman are vividly de- 
scribed, and the distinctness of eventsis apparently undimmed 
in the writer’s retrospect of forty years. While in no sense 
supplanting, the book well supplements, the exhaustive work 
of Kinglake. 


Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Struggle 
of Paganism Against Christianity. By Alice Gardner. 
12mo, pp. 884. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. 


To rank the Emperor Julian among national heroes may 
seem to the cursory reader hardly permissible. Yet it may 
be said of the title adopted for this excellent series of biog- 
raphies—‘‘ Heroes of the Nations **—that so long as the works 
themselves are well written and treat of men whose lives were 
for any reason worth writing about, slight exception can be 
taken to the caption under which they are grouped. Judged 
by_ the reforms he attempted, rather than by what he act- 
ually achieved, Julian was an eminently worthy leader and 
citizen, if not a popular “‘hero.’? Miss Gardner has written a 
bright and readable sketch of his career, and the publishers 
have heightened the effect of her work by the use of a large 
number of admirable illustrations. 


Prince Bismarck. By Charles Lowe, M.A. 12mo, pp. 
245. Beston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 


Mr. Lowe, who is the author of a large two-volume biog- 
raphy of Bismarck, which appeared ten years ago, has been 
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able to incorporate in this brief sketch much material that 
has come to light since the publication of the former work, 
and to cover the closing years of the Chancellor's political 
career. 


Historic Doubts Relative to Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 16mo, pp. 88. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 


A neat reprint of Archbishop Whately’s famous essay. 
The ‘postscripts” to various editions are appended. The 
work was first published, anonymously, in 1819, and has been a 
5 mee book ever since, if we may judge from the number of 
editions. 


Historic Doubts as to the Execution of Marshal Ney. By 
James A. Weston. Octavo, pp. 310. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. $3. 


This book was written not merely to show the grounds of 
doubt as to the alleged execution of Napoleon's great marshal, 
but to exhibit what the author regards as positive proofs that 
the Peter Stuart Ney who lived in America nearly thirt 
years and died in North Carolina in 1846 was the real Marsha 
Ney. The evidence cited consists mainly of the statements of 
persons who knew P. 8S. Ney in North Carolina as his pupils, 
and of et resemblances in his handwriting to that of 
the Marshal’s disclosed by fac-simile reproductions of auto- 
graphs. As to the weight to be given to this testimony, each 
reader must decide for himself. Probably few, if any, will 
be so thoroughly convinced of the truth of the hypothesis as 
the author seems to have been. 


The Science of Finance. By Gustav Cohn. Translated 
by T. B. Veblen. Octavo, pp. 800. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. $3.50. 

It augurs well for the ‘“‘ Economic Studies *’ of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago that the very beginning of the series is 
marked by so substantial a service to the cause of sound 
economics in the United States as is rendered through the 
publication of the first English translation of the great Ger- 
man treatise on the science of finance. The proof-sheets 
were revised, it is stated, by Professor Cohn himself, and 
there is every reason to believe that the translationis in every 
respect a successful one. 

Monetary Systems of the World. By Maurice L. Muhle- 
man. 12mo, pp. 198. NewYork: Charles H. Nicoll. 
Most of the essential facts related to the money problem 

seem to have been collated by Mr. Muhleman in this volume. 

The necessity of bringing so much statistical matter within the 

—— of a brief manual has required condensation and 

= ent throughout the book. The work seems to have 

een 
twent ears of experience in the Treasury Department 
should afford assurance of his intimate — of the topics 
which he has essayed to treat. His manual should be in the 
hands of every one whoattempts to write or speak on current 
financial questions, 

Money. By Abbot Kinney. Paper, 12mo, pp. 24. Los 
Angeles: Stoll & Thayer. 10 cents. 


Pocket Edition of the Wilson Tariff Bill, as Passed by 
Congress August, 1894, together with Schedule of 
8,000 Articles with Rate of Duty and Paragraph of 
Law. Paper, 16mo, pp. 100. New York: American 
News Company. 

Municipal Consolidation : Historical Sketch of the Greater 
New York. By Albert E. Henschel. Paper, 12mo, 
pp. 72. New York: Published by the Author. 


one with r= care and discretion, and the author's 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Comte, Mill and Spencer : An Outline of Philosophy. By 
John Watson, LL.D. 12mo. pp. 322. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 


This ‘‘Outline’’ was originally prepared for the use of 
the author's students, and it aims to fix the main lines of a 
eemplete system of philosophy. Dr. Watson declares his 
creed to be “Intellectual idealism, by which I mean the 
doctrine that we are capable of knowing reality as it actually 
is and that reality when so known is absolutely rational.’ He 
attempts to prove this view by showing that our ideas under- 
lying mathematics, biology, ethics, religion, art, etc., ‘‘are 
related to each other as developing forms or phases of one 
idea—the idea of self-conscious reason.” e examines, 
in order to discover their inadequacy, certain views of 
Comte, Mill, Spencer, Darwin and Kant. Dr. Watson’s 
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argument seems eminently clear and his new volume may be 
commended for either private reading or class room use 
Fong is no index, but the table of contents is closely ana- 
yzed. 


The Unity of Fichte’s Doctrine of Knowledge. By Anna 
Boynton Thompson. Paper, octavo, pp. 215. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. $1.50. 


In noting the appearance of the seventh in the series of 
“Radcliffe College Monographs” (originally ‘‘Fay House 
Monographs") we can only call attention to the profundity of 
the studies undertaken at that institution for the education 
of women. Professor Royce introduces the monograph with 
an interesting discussion of some of the philosophic points. 


Esthetic Principles. By Henry Rutgers Marshall, M.A. 
12mo, pp. 201. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Marshall's new contribution to Asthetics embodies 
the substance of a series of lectures given under the auspices 
of Columbia College, and it is based upon the author's earlier 
work, ‘‘ Pain, Pleasure and Atsthetics.’’ Thesix chapters pre- 
sent ‘‘The Field of A%sthetics,” and “Pleasure and Pain,” 
from the observer’s standpoint ; ‘‘ The Art Instinct,” from the 
artist’s standpoint ; ‘‘ Aisthetic Standards,” from the critic’s 
position ; the ‘‘ Negative Principles * and the ‘ Positive Prin- 
ciples ” of ‘‘ Algedonic Aisthetics."” Mr. Marshall approaches 
his subject in an independent, stimulating spirit, phe » onan 
it decidedly in the analytical, a method, as dis- 
tinguished from the historical. is treatment is intelligent 
and will prove fascinating to students of the philosophy of art, 
liberally interpreted. The work is not intended for the tech- 
nical psychologist. 


The Teaching of the Vedas. By Maurice Phillips. 12mo, 
pp. 248. New York: Longmans, Green &Co. $1.75. 


Asa missionary of many years’ experience in India Mr. 
Phillips has had unusual opportunities for close continued 
study of the Vedas. His present volume is mainly occupied 
by a detailed analysis of the literature, theology, cosmology, 
anthopology and soteriology of these ancient Aryan works. 
The arrangement of the matter seems excellent, and foot notes 
offer the reader numerous references. The author’s extended 
investigation of successive stages in the development of re- 
ligious thought in India leads him to the conclusion that the 
tendency has been uniformly downward, and that ‘ the theory 
of a Primitive Divine Revelation alone is capable of explain- 
ing all the religious ideas of the Vedas, such as are objects of 
worship, sin, mercy, sacrifice, a future state.” Mr, Phillips’ 
work, aside from this theoretical leaning, is commendable for 
thoroughness and lucidity. It seems to fill well a niche, here- 
tofore not occupied, as a popular English exposition of the 
primitive Aryan religion. 


Occasional Addresses and Sayings. By Rev. Samuel J. 
Wilson, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 415. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


Rev. Samuel J. Wilson, D.D., LL.D., was for more than a 
generation a professor in the Western Theological Seminary, 
at Allegheny, Pa. (Presbyterian), and for some fifteen years 
before his death, in 1890, the senior professor of that institu- 
tion. A memorial volume has been prepared by his friends 
which includes a memoir, press tributes, and extended selec- 
tions from Dr. Wilson’s biographical and historical addresses, 
patriotic speeches and sermons. These pages reveal a man of 
strong, consecrated personality, loyalty to his denomination, 
intellectual, impassioned as an orator, stern with something of 
that persistent seriousness which we associate with the old 
Seotch Presbyterianism—a man who under any circumstances 
must have become an important influence among his fellows. 
It seems well to preserve a printed record of such characters 
as Dr. Wilson. The book is given a striking portrait in photo- 
gravure. 

Story of the Life of Jesus for the Young. Told from an 

Ethical Standpoint. By W. L. Sheldon. 16mo, pp. 148. 

Philadelphia : S. Burns Weston. 50cents. 


Mr. Sheldon is lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louis, 
and in relating once more the story of the life of Jesus he has 
presented matters of ethical significance only, desiring to 
waken no questions of theology. His account, intended for 
young readers, has had the benefit of criticism from teachers 
and parents. Many sayings of Jesus are omy in italics, 
and a memorization of them is advised. From the orthodox 
point of view Mr. Sheldon is open to criticism ; the method by 
which he explains portions of the New Testament narrative 
may be considered arbitrary ; but his spirit is intelligent and 
reverent, and his unpretentious, picturesque style will be 
attractive to many children. Aside from its intrinsic merits. 
the volume is of significance in connection with a large and 
growing movement toward ethical instruction of the young. 
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Christ and the Church. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 12mo, pp. 321. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

This volume, introduced by Rev. Amory H. Bradford, 
D.D., contains twelve lectures, delivered before the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy, at Chatauqua, in July, 1894 
and bearing largely upon the subject of the unification of 
Christion sects. The lectures were presented by eminent 
American clergymen and theologians of various Protestant 
denominations and fall into three groups, dealing respectively 
with the Incarnation, the Church and the Reunion of Chris- 
tendom. There is considerable theological theory in the 
course of the book, but a practical view of the problems is 
prominent and the general spirit is that of modern inquiry 
and co-operation. The volume is of value to serious students 
of the functions of organized religion in our complex civiliza- 
tion. 

The World as the Subject of Redemption. By the Hon. 
and Rey. W. H. Fremantle, M.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by Richard T. Ely. 12mo, pp. 431. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co $2. 

It is significant that a second edition of this volume of 
lectures, which is described in the full title as “ an attempt to 
set forth the functions of the church as designed to embrace 
the whole race of mankind,” should have been demanded by 
American rather than English readers. The author states in 
his preface that his lectures have excited little attention in 
England. Their preservation, he says, is due to their recep- 
tion in America, and particularly to the interest_sho n in 
them by Professor Ely, who contributes an introduction to 
the present American edition. All who believe in the social 
mission of the church universal will find in Dean Fremantle’s 
pages much of stimulus and inspiration. 


Civic Christianity. By William Prall, S.T.D., Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 209. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1. 


A series of sermons on the present duty of Christians, 
some of which have appeared in the Churchman and in other 
journals. Dr. Prall’s point of view, as a clergyman preaching 
civic righteousness in Detroit, is not unlike that of Dr. Park- 
hurst in New York. Among the specific problems attacked 
in these sermons are * The Education of the Young,” ‘The 
Prevention of Crime and the Reformation of Criminals,” ‘‘ The 
Sin of Gossip,” ‘‘The Social Evil and the Low Saloon,” and 


‘*Good Government.” 

The Jew and the German ; or, From Paul to Luther. A 
Historical Study. By Franke Kelford. 12mo, pp. 212. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston & Co. 


A condensed sketch of church history from the time of 
St. Paul to that of Martin Luther and the Protestant Refor- 
mation. The book is intended for the use of Sunday schools. 
A brief introduction is signed by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Morris, of 


Baltimore, 
Man and the Bible in the Light of Reason. By William 


Waldo Brimm. 12mo, pp. 251. Atlanta: Franklin 


Printing Company. $1.10. 

Another volume. from a rather severely orthodox stand- 
point, which deals with such weighty a as the nature, 
origin and destiny of man, the inspired authority of the Bible 
and the punishment awaiting infidelity. The author’s argu- 
mentis apparently sincere and serious and may satisfy a belief; 
it can heavily prove convincing to a critical questioner. 


God’s Light as It Came to Me. 


Roberts Brothers. $1. 

The anonymous author of this booklet laments the prev- 
alence of self-interest and the lack of faith, ideal truth, a vital 
religion and a deeper sense of God. An account is given of 
personal religious experiences which developed in a mystical, 
symbolical manner through visions withheld from our lower 
moments and through utterances of an ‘inner voice,” a 
restful belief in the presence of the Divine amidst human dif- 
ficulty and suffering. The record is given in simple, refined 
language. 

How We Rose. By David Nelson Beach. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 60 cents, 

A reverent vision of heaven, penetrated by an optimistic, 
somewhat mystical feeling, and by a faith in the ‘‘ newer re- 
ligious thinking * which finds Buddha and Jesus both incarna- 
tions of one divine being. The language has a certain remote- 
ness from every-day style, befitting the subject-matter. 
Make Way for the King. By Flavius J. Brobst. 

pp. 248. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Dr. Brobst prints in this volume a series of religious ad- 
dresses delivered before audiences of young people in Boston. 


16mo, pp. 128. Boston: 


16mo, pp. 86. 


12mo, 








They present in a reverent, practical spirit qeerentions of 
Christ as rules of the individual and society. The thought is 
simple and the style has the freshness, directness and force of 
an enthusiastic speaker. There are frequent references to 


Biblical passages. 





ESSAYS, CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES, 


A Literary History of the English People from the 
Origins to the Renaissance. By J. J. Jusserand. 
Octavo, pp. 565. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$3.50. 


M. Jusserand is the author of the well-known “ English 
Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages” and other works in the 
domain of English history and literature. He is now pre- 
paring a “ Literary History of the English People, of which 
the first part, forming one volume now published, deals with the 
records from earliest times to the Renaissance. It does not 
seem probable that the careful student of Taine and more 
particularly of Stopford Brooke's history of early English 
literature will find much absolutely new material in this first 
volume. M. Jusserand has written, so his preface states, be- 
cause he could not ym Pe because he loved the subject so 
much. This delight in his work is constantly manifested and 
will be shared by the reader. The volume is divided into 
three parts, devoted to ‘‘The Origins,” ‘‘The French Inva- 
sion” and ‘‘ England tothe English. M. Tusserand has given 
particular attention to the “growing into shape of the peo- 
ple’s genius’ ‘T’'wo chapters which present matter not 
usually treated in much detail in the ordinary text-books are 
those upon “ Literature in the French Language under the 
Norman and Angevin Kings,’ and upon the poe literature 
of the same period. M. Tusserand’s style is admirably lucid 
and attractive. In this volume, at least, he writes rather as 
a historian than as a literary critic. The influence of Taine is 
evident, and he is mentioned in the preface as ‘* the master 
who first in France taught the way.” Footnotes give an ex- 
tended array of valuable references and an index is given. 
The book is handsomely printed and bound, and is graced 
witha frontispiece view of medizeval London, reproduced from 
a manuscript in the British Museum. The lover of English 
literature will eagerly await the second and third parts of M. 
Tusserand’s work. 


The Arthurian Epic. By S. Humphreys Gurteen, M.A., 


LL.B. 12mo, pp. 487. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. $2. 

Mr. Gurteen has made an intelligent comparative study 
of the Cambrian, Breton, Anglo-Norman and Tennysonian 
versions of the Arthurian stories, considered as a single epic. 
His chief aim has been to assist the investigations of lovers of 
the early English literature and he believes that in the popu- 
lar mind, at least. the character and purpose of the pa of 
romances he examines have been greatly misunderstood. He 
gives a very —_ place in literature to the Arthurian legends 
as treated by Walter Map and considers that Tennyson in 
important respects falls short of the excellencies of the earlier 
writer. Mr. Gurteen’s style is clear and pleasant. His study 
is attractive, profitable reading for many outside the circles 
of English scholarship. Notes and a carefully prepared index 
add toits value. ‘ ‘lhe Epic of the.Fall of Man. A Compara- 
tive Study of Caedmon, Dante and Milton,” by the same 
author, is announced as in preparation. 


Jewish Literature, and Other Essays. By Gustav Kar- 
peles. 12mo, pp. 404. Philadelphia: Jewish Publi- 
cation Society. 

There have been many evidences of late in the way of 
book publication of a Srowing ores in the history and 
resent condition of the Jews. Mr. Karpeles’ volume contains 
ourteen addresses delivered in the past decade in the large 
cities of Germany. They were “born of devoted love to 

Judaism ” and appeal primarily to adherents of that religious 

faith; but the natural, agreeable style and, the interest of 

large portions of the matter will undoubtedly attract many 

Gentile readers. Among the more valuable essays—all seem 

to offer worthy instruction—are those upon “A Glance at 

Jewish Literature,” ‘‘ The Talmud,” ‘‘ Women in Jewish Lit- 

erature,’ ‘‘ Humor and Love in Jewish Poetry,” “ Heinrich 

Heine and Judaism ” and ‘‘ The Music of the Synagogue.’ In 

external details the volume is a credit to the Jewish Publica- 

tion Society of America. whose issues have had occasional 
mention in the REVIEW heretofore. 


Chaucer, Spencer, Sidney. By Gertrude H. Ely. 
pp. 117. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


As bef: ting a book intended for ‘boys and girls,” con- 
siderable space in this volume is given to interesting bio- 
graphical matter, though detailed account is given of the prin- 
cipal works of th’: «..20rs mentioned in the title—a title not 
strictly accurate as some attention is paid to writers between 
Chaucer and the Elizabethans. The style strikes that tone 
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of genial familiarity which children enjoy, and many will 
doubtless find in these pages a pleasant introduction to the 
three great English poets considered. The scholarship of the 
book seems reliable, though naturally it does not give evi- 
dence of great research. 


FICTION AND THE DRAMA, 


Tales of Mean Streets. By Arthur Morrison. 
242. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1. 


The ‘‘mean streets’’ of Mr. Morrison’s title are in the 
East End of London, a district with which duties and literary 
inclination have made him very familiar. The fifteen stories 
now gathered in this volume have for the most part appeared 
in British periodicals during the past four or five years. The 
book is dedicated to Mr. W. E. Henley and the introduction to 
the American edition informs one that Mr. Morrison has re- 
ceived valuable hints as to the story-teller’s craftmanship 
from Mr. Henley. The ‘‘ Tales of Mean Streets ” are intensely 
realistic ; they deal with rough, degraded types of humanity 
and it is to be expected that the sordid, the pathetic elements, 
will predominate. But when humor appears, as it now and 
again does, against this dark background its effect is intensi- 
fied. Mr. Morrison is not a painter of idyllic pictures, but his 
harshness is the harshness of actual human life; his London 
men and women have not a little in common with some of 
Hamlin Garland’s agriculturists, though their dialect and 
habits are so different. It must be a hard reader who is not 
stirred to a profounder human sympathy by such glimpses of 
the ‘‘submerged”’ populace. As a recent correspondent of 
the Critic has written, one will learn from the pages of this 
book ‘more of the degradation and misery of a certain side 
of London life than they could in many weeks of philanthropic 
‘slumming.’” The reader regrets that this life exists, but 
knowing that it does exist he must give welcome to all serious 
and masterly efforts to present its facts in the form of fiction 
or otherwise. 


Bog-Myrtle and Peat. By.S. R. Crockett. 12mo, pp. 
389. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Crockett takes the title of his latest volume from 
the refrain of Andrew Lang's * Ballad of Mine Own Coun- 
try,” 


12mo, pp. 


‘* With the smell of bog-myrtle and peat.” 


This ballad is given entire at the close of the book, and the 
preface—in itself a charming piece of writing—is preceded by 
a ballad, ** Kenmure,” written by Mr. Lang especially for this 
collection. Mr. Crockett’s new stories—about thirty in num- 
ber—are arranged in groups, entitled ‘‘ Adventures,” ‘In- 
timacies,” ‘‘ Histories,” ‘‘Idylls*’ and ‘Tales of the Kirk.” 
The stories are nearly all quite short, and each is preceded by 
an appropriate bit of verse. They are written largely in 
dialect and present the humor and pathos of Scotch character 
in the manner of Mr. Crockett’s exquisite art. It may be 
affirmed without hesitancy that among books for pleasant 
summer reading of a high order, “ a and Peat” de- 
serves a conspicuous if not a first place. The tales are chiefly 
of Galloway, and Mr. Crockett has added an_‘ Epilogue,” 
eight or ten pages, in praise of_that section and giving some 
descriptions of its bird life. Many passages in the stories 
themselves also give charming pictures,of the natural scenery 
of Galloway. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. By Michael Scott. 12mo, pp. 593. 
‘New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are publishing in attractive 
form, but at a popular price, a series of standard old works in 
English fiction. ‘‘Tom Cringle’s Log” was first published in 
serial form in Blackwood’s Magazine from 1829 to 1833, and 
appeared in somewhat altered shape as a book in 1834. Itis 
an exciting account of a seaman’s life, crowded with incidents 
of sea adventure—warfare, pirating, smuggling and wreck— 
and no less stirring events in Jamaica and the West Indies, 
Panama, etc. The bookis pleasantly introduced by Mowbray 
Morris, who tells us that the author was born in the outskirts 
of Glasgow, was engaged in mercantile life and passed many 
years in Jamaica. ‘‘ Tom Cringle’s Log” is a good old-fashioned 
tale, to be classed, broadly speaking, with Marryat’s works, 
with sufficient bloodshed to keep the reader’s fancy alive, 
and written in a vivacious, frequently intense style. It is ex- 
tended, but the movement is rapid and the reader’s thought 
is not occupied by oe analysis or questions relatin 
to intricate ethical problems. This edition is well printe 
and well bound and is graced by some two-score fitting illus- 
trations of various size, by J. Ayton Symington. 


The Son of Don Juan : An Original Drama in Three Acts. 
By José Echegaray. 16mo, pp. 131. Boston : Roberts 
Bros. $1. 


José Echegaray is among the foremost of present-day 
Spanish play writers. Mr. James Graham, in an interesting 
introductory sketch prefixed to this translation of El Hijo de 
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Don Juan, ventures the opinion that ‘in any selection of 
names of the greatest dramatists ever sprung from Spain, 
Lope de Vega and Calderon de la Barca will find the place 
nearest to themselves occupied by José Echegaray.” The 
drama was inspired by reading Ibsen's ‘‘Ghosts,’’ but the 
colors are of a deeper hue than those used in the Scandinavian 
work. The spirit of the play is eminently modern, and the 
evil results of dissipation, inherited and personal, are por- 
trayed with an intense realism. The translation—graced by 
a tang of the dramatist—is worthy of attention from ail 
who are studying the Zeitgeist as manifested in literature, 
and it will entertain many less serious readers. 


Under the Man-Fig. By M. E. M. Davis. 16mo, pp. 323. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


The scenes of this distinctly American story are laid for 
the most part in a small but historic Texas town, before, dur- 
ing and after the Civil War. In her somewhat complex and 
artificial plot and in her treatment of the two principal lovers 
the author employs more or less the traditional methods of 
the romancer; in her portrayal of negro character—which 
receives considerable attention—of Southern feeling during 
the war and in other respects her art impresses the reader as 
realistic. The characters of the story are distinct ; the human 
interest is large. While the novel cannot be considered 
great it isa very acceptable addition to the long list of works 
of American “local fiction,” and its easy style adapts it for 
restful summer reading. 


Jim of Hellas ; or, In Durance Vile, and Bethesda Pool. 
By Laura E. Richards. Octavo, pp. 72. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. 50 cents. 


Mrs. Laura E. Richards has achieved a remarkable suc- 
cess in her short stories of humble New England life com- 
posing the ‘Captain January” series, Her latest booklet 
includes two tales in her best style—simple, wholesome, hu- 
man, mingling genuine pathos and arich humor and repro- 
ducing an amusing dialect. Both are love stories of Yankee- 
dom ; one about ‘Jim of Hellas,” a Greek sailor whom fate 
brings among the quaint folk of an Atlantic Coast island, the 
other about ** Bethesda Pool,” and the way in which she made 
four people, including herself, happy in the affairs of Amor. 
The publishers have given the little volume an attractive ap- 
pearance. 


The Story of Sonny Sahib. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 
12mo, pp. 112. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1. 


Mrs. Cotes’ latest venture in the domain of Anglo-Indian 
fiction is especially a children’s story, but it offers very de- 
py entertainment to older readers. It records something 
of the history of a brave little son of an English officer living 
from babyhood to he igi amidst the natives of India, during 
the years following the mutiny. The story has more than a 
touch of pathos, and it is told in Mrs. Cotes’ direct, transparent 
style. Ten full-page illustrations add to the attractiveness of 
the narrative. 


Madame Sans-Gene. Unabridged Translation. 16mo, 
pp. 744. Boston: Charles E. Brown & Co. $1.25. 


Still another English version of the stirring story of the 
French revolution which has aroused so much popular interest 
during the past few months. This translation reads smoothly 
and has arapid dramatic movement. The publishers state 
that it is the only unabridged translation upon the market. 
About fifty full-page illustrations relieve the reader’s eyes and 
are an agreeable addition, though not of very high artistic 
merit. 


The Abbé Constantin. By Ludovic Halévy. Illustrated 
by Madeleine Lemaire. 16mo, pp. 202. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


An attractive, summery little edition of Halévy’s well- 
known story. This charming tale of French love is worthy of 
a dozen readings and is a perpetual answer to those who 
hastily affirm that no pure fiction comes out of Paris. The 

resent translation has been given nearly two-score attractive 
illustrations by Madeleine Lemaire. 


TRAVEL. 


Actual Africa; or, The Coming Continent. A Tour of 
Exploration. By Frank Vincent. Octavo, pp. 564. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $5. 


After a quarter of a century devoted to travel and ex- 
ama a Mr. Frank Vincent declares that his enterprise has 
n fully accomplished and that no worlds remain uncon- 
quered. The book that signalizes his final achievements as a 
globe trotter surpasses its predecessors, both in the interest 
of the narrative itself and in the form of its presentation. In 
wealth of illustration no American book of the year has made 
a better showing. Nothing heretofore written so well supple- 
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ments the record of Stanley's explorations as this volume. It 
describes peoples and countries which, so far as we are con- 
cerned, have been practically undiscovered in every sense ex- 
cept the geographical As the writer states in his preface, his 
attention was “equally divided between native states, with 
their tributary provinces, on the one hand, and European 
possessions, protectorates and spheres of influence, on the 
other.” The book reveals to us not only the jungles but the 
settlements of the great dark continent. 


Churches and Castles of Medizval France. By Walter 
Cranston Larned. Octavo, pp. 236. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


This book isan illustrated description of old French castles 
and churches by ‘‘ one who does not wish to study deeply into 
all their history and the minute details of the building of them, 
but who doeslove their beauty and cares about the place they 
hold in the history of the French people.” The volume is in- 
tended less for the use of students than for that of the gen- 
eral reader and the summer traveler. The twenty-four half- 
tone reproductions of photographs illustrate the more impor- 
tant of the buildings described. 


Russian Rambles. By Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, pp. 
879. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


Some chapters of this volume have already appeared in 
various American periodicals The author’s travels in Russia 
—especially fruitful because of her acquaintance with the 
Russian language—have led her to wish to dispel some of the 
false ideas current in America concerning the common, every- 
day external aspects of Russian life. Her book is a record of 
interesting personal experiences told with good humor and in 
easy, conversational style. The view taken of the Czar’s 
folk is in the maina very favorable one. Among the most en- 
tertaining of the thirteen chapters are those upon ‘‘ Passports, 
Police and Post-office,” ‘‘My Experience with the Russian 
Censor,” ‘A Russian Summer Resort,” ‘‘The Nizhni-Név- 
gorod Fair and the Volga,”’ and two describing interviews 
with Count Tolstoi. The volume is agreeably bound in buck- 
ram covers. 


SCIENCE, 


A Primer of Evolution. By Edward Clodd. 16mo, pp. 
186. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 75 cents. 


In this ‘Primer,’ dedicated to Professor Huxley, Mr. 
Clodd gives an ubridgement of his ‘Story of Creation,” and 
follows closely the plan of that work. ‘“ PartI. Descriptive,” 
occupies about half the book and_has chapters upon “ The 
Contents of the Universe.’ ‘‘The Distribution of Matter,”’ 
“The Solar System,” ‘‘The Earth: Its Past Life-History,” 
and * Present Life Forms.” ‘ Part II” is explanatory and 
expounds in simple scientific manner the main elements in the 
doctrine of evolution. Mr. Clodd might have omitted such a 
sentence as “ The function of science is to classify the mind 
and to show how the beliefs of the past are the myths of the 
present ; the duty of theology is to readjust itself to what 
science proves to be true, otherwise it is doomed.” In the 
main, however, he confines himself to less partisan views, and 
gives a clear presentation of his subject admirable for wide 
popular reading. A few simple illustrations are used in ex- 
planation of the text. 


The Story of the Stars. Simply Told for General Read- 
ers. By George F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 32mo, pp. 
156. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 30 cents. 


This small volume has been prepared for the general in- 
telligent reader and it is written in easy, non-technical lan- 
guage. The eighteen chapters discuss such astronomical top- 
ics of popular interest as the constellations, the number, brill- 
iancy and distances of the stars, double stars, temporary 
stars, nebulew, the milky way, the use of the spectroscope, etc. 
This matter seems well arranged, and it is supplemented by 
more than ascore of simple illustrations. The volume belongs 
to a “ Library of Useful Stories.” 

A Manual for the Study of Insects. By John Henry Com- 
stock and Anna Botsford Comstock. Octavo, pp. 701. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Comstock Publishing Company. $4. 
This work will prove very serviceable, we feel sure, to the 

amateur as well as to the professional entomologist. The 

authors warn their readers that a complete system of ana- 
lytical keys to all the orders and families of known insects, 
similar to the classified manuals of botany used in the stud 

of plant life, is not to be expected in a handbook of entomol- 
ogy, since the number of insect species is too great to admit of 
such a scheme. It is possible to discuss the characteristics of 
orders and families, and to describe certain illustrative species. 

In the present case this has been done so thoroughly as to fully 

entitle the book to _be called a manualof the sciencé. The 

wood-cuts used to illustrate the volume were engraved from 
nature by the junior author. There are six full page plates, 
one of which (the frontispiece) is in colors. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Infection and Immunity, with Special Reference to the 
New Diphtheria Anti-Toxine. By Charles Russell 
Bardeen, B.A. Paper, 12mo, pp. 20. Syracuse: C. 
W. Bardeen. 


This pamphlet upon a topic of great current interest is b 
an Assistant in Histology at Johns Hopkins, and is reprinte 
from The School Bulletin. It gives a brief account of the his- 
tory of inoculation from 1721 to the ‘serum method ” now 
used in the treatment of diphtheria and tetanus. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
After-Dinner and Other Speeches. By John D. Long. 
12mo, pp. 223. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25. 


Most of the thirty-eight addresses gathered in this volume 
were delivered upon various public occasionsin Massachusetts, 
and the majority of themin Boston. They present a variety of 
political, Ponta se biographical, educational and religious 
topics, and bear dates from 1875 to 1895. The oratorical abil- 
ig revealed here is of a quiet but solid order, befitting a high 
official of the ‘* Old Bay State.” Some of the addresses are of 
local “oe! mainly, but others touch matters of national 
import. 


Popular Sayings Dissected. By A. Wallace. 32mo, pp. 
168. New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 75 
cents. 


From columns of “notes and queries” and from other 
sources the compiler of “Popular Sayings Dissected” has 
Ss the exact meaning and probable origin of several 

undred such common expressions as “* , hook or by crook,” 
“catching a Tartar,” “showing the white feather,” ‘take 
time by the forelock,” ‘to give the cold shoulder,” “in the 
nick of time,” etc. The original meaning of many of these 
peraees in daily use is not that which first suggests itself. Mr. 

Vallace has swept the cobwebs from many a dusty corner, to 
the entertainment and profit of his readers. A thorough in- 
dex assists reference. 


The Ways of Yale in the Consulship of Plancus. By 
Henry A. Beers. 32mo, pp. 245. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 75 cents. 


This book contains a store of college lore of the middle 
and later sixties. This is interesting, in its way, to other 
college men of that period as well as to graduates of Yale. 
The literary quality of the book saves it from the unfavorable 
verdict that the critics might have passed on the subject mat- 
ter intrinsically considered, but_on the whole the theme can 
hardly be thought worthy of the rather careful treatment 
which Professor Beers has seen fit to give it. The college non- 
sense of 1865, while often as funny as the college nonsense of 
1895, hardly calls for resurrection by the Professor of English 
in Yale University. 


Cycling for Health and Pleasure. An Indispensable Guide 
to the Successful Use of the Wheel. By Luther H. 
Porter. 16mo, pp. 200. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50. 


A volume bearing this title, by thesame author, appeared 
some five years ago, but the present work is by no means a 
mere revision of the former. The changes that have taken 
place in the interval have been so great that complete rewrit- 
ing proved necessary. The author’s connection with cyclin 
began about 1870, with the wooden two-wheeled velocipede, an 
since 1880 he has made constant use of the modern bicycle, 
riding each new — as it has appeared. He writes as an en- 
thusiast at wheeling, but his enthusiasm is tempered with 
plain common sense, and his little book is full of practical sug- 
gestions. The wood-cut illustrations are helpful, and an index 
would have been an additional aid to the reader, 


The Evolution of Whist. By William Pole, F.R.S. 16mo, 
pp. 296. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 


Whist literature is already extensive, but Mr. Pole’s latest 
work deals with a novel aspect of the subject. He has at- 
tempted to make a conscientious scientific study of the his- 
tory of whist, for the ‘‘ purpose of tracing out a principles 
and motives which have determined and guided its progressive 
changes.” After a brief introduction ‘“ Part I” is concerned 
with “ Early History’ and “The Primitive Game.” ‘“ Part 
II’ devotes some thirty pages to ‘‘ The Era of Hoyle,” 1730 to 
1860 ; ‘‘ Part III’ outlines the ** Philosophical Era” and ‘“ Part 
IV,” occupying nearly one hundred pages, deals with “* Latter- 
Day Improvements ” and gives a summary and conclusion of 
the study. There are four {appendices, an index and a very 
full table of contents. 
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Evolution and Man’s Place in Nature. 
Pseudo-Mozarabic Offices. 

Illingworth’s Bampton Lectures. 


Contemporary Review.—London. May. 


The European Partners in Asia. 

Russia, Mongolia and China. Elisée Reclus. 

‘“*The Woman Who Did.” Mrs. Fawcett. 

Our Colonial Empire. Michael G. Mulhall. 

Virgil in the Country. Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 

pep ne the Land. . Wolff. 

Labor Colonies in South Australia. Rev. Joseph Berry. 

Evolution: For the Beauty of an Ideal. A. Fogazzaro. 

The Pulse of Parliament. J. A. Spalding 

Dr. Clifford on Religion and the State: Reply. 
mantle. 

Professional Institutions 

The Debrutalization of Man. 

The Economic Cause of Unemployment. J. A. Hobson. 


Cornhill Magazine.—London. May. 


sete from Capt. Benjamin Clement on the Battle of Tra- 

algar. 

St. Nicholas in England. 

The Backwater of Life. 

Moonlight. ‘* A Son of the Marshes.”’ 

New Serial Story: ‘‘The Story of Bessie Costrell,’’ by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 


April. 


Dean Fre- 


Herbert Spencer. 
Blanche Leppington. 


Critical Review.—(Quarterly.) London. April. 
Adolph Harnack’s History of Dogma, R. Rainy. 
Georges Fulliquet’s ‘** La Pensée Religieuse dans le Nouveau 
Testament.” 
Rev. J. D. Robertson’s Essay on Conscience. Dr. D. W. Simon. 
A. J. Balfour’s ‘‘ Foundations of Belief.’’ Prof. S. D. F. Sal- 
mond, 
The Dial.—Chicago. 


April 16. 
George M. Hyde. 


May 1. 
The Ibsen Legend. 
The Spectral Publisher. John Albee. 


Dublin Review.—(Quarterly.) London. April. 


Eastern Devotion to St. Joseph. Rev. W. H. Kent. 

The Catholic Church in Japan. Very Rev. L. C. Casartelli. 

The Catholic Church in Korea. Miss E. M. Clerke. 

The Church and the Bible. Baron von Hiigel. 

kaa “Studies in Prose and Poetry.” Rev. C. 
upe. 


Educational Values. 
The Allotropy of Realism. 


J. H. Matthews. 


Welsh History by Non-Catholic Writers. 
Rev. L. Riving- 


— Supremacy at the Council of Ephesus. 
on. 
Economic Review.—(Quarterly.) London. April. 
The Christian Social Union. Bishop Westcott. 
Women’s Work. G. Robertson. 
The Fathers on Property. Rev. F. W. Cobb. 
The Origin of Trade-Unionism. W. A. S. Hewins 
Old-Age Pensions by Means of Municipal Dwellings. E. 
Thomas. ‘ 
Newfoundland in Revolt. 
Prof. J. S. Nicholson’s ** Historical Progress and Ideal Social- 
ism.” S. Ball. 
Edinburgh Review.—(Quarterly.) London. April. 
The Progress of Canada. 
The Classical Studies of Dante. 
Life and Letters of Mrs. Craven. 
Somersetshire. 
Frederick the Great: ‘* Alter Fritz.” 
The Sutherland Book. 
Memoirs of General Thiébault. 
St. Sophia and Byzantine Building. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke on Tennyson. 
Weather Prevision. 


Education.—Boston. May. 


Has the New England Academy Outlived Its Usefulness ? G. 
M. Steele. 

City Supervision. Homer H. Seerley. 

Social Evolution by Benjaman Kidd. J. G. Taylor. 

The Study of Words. W. F. Parsons. 

Plea for a Determinative Course in Schools. C. L. Wood. 

Ambiguity in Plant Nomenclature. Bessie L. Putnam. 


Educational Review.—London. May. 


Technical Education for Girls. R. W. Hinton. 

7 hs ee of English Composition in Schools. 
rgall. 

University Reform in India. T. Vijayaraghavan, 

Fnglish and Irish Public Schools. Leo Strange. 

Girls’ Gymnasia in Germany. Miss Alice Zimmern. 


Educational Review.—New York. May. 


The College Commencement. Lucy M. Salmon. 
Geography as a School Subject. Charles A. McMurry. 
Correlation of Science and History. Wilbur S. Jackman. 
The High-School Period. James Baker. 

Recent Text-Books on Fiction. Brander Matthews. 

Is Oxford a University ? Richard Jones. 

Content and Form. Henry W. Brown. 

Classical Conference at Ann Arbor. Andrew F. West. 


May. 


Miss E. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—London. 


Mountaineering in Westmoreland. J. F. Fraser. 

Lord Ronald Gower. 

Stalking the Haplocerus in the Selkirks. W. A. Baillie-Groh- 
man. 

A Day in the New Castle Garden, New York. 

The Rebuilding of London. Dr. J. Parker. 

How the Oyster-Seller Lives. J. D. Symon. 


Fortnightly Review.—London. 


The Future of Irish Politics. 

“King Arthur” on the Stage. R. Warwick Bond. 

The Northwest Frontier of India. H. Beauchamp. 
Factory Legislation for Women. Evelyn March-Phillipps. 
Prince Bismarck and Prussian Monarchy. - Dawson. 
A Plague on Both Your Parties. K. Wilkinson. 
Sophie Kovalevsky. E. W. Carter. 

Mr. Peel and His Predecessors. H. D. Traill. 
The Common Crow. 


F. Balgarnie. 


May. 


W. H. Hudson. 
The Political Crisis in Sweden and Norway. 
Danish Butter-Making. Mrs. A. Tweedie. 


The Forum.—New York. May. 


Bismarck. Theodore A. Dodge. 

Why Can:dians do not Favor Annexation. J. G. Bourinot. 
The Criminal Crowding of Public Schools. J. H. Penniman. 
Crowded Schools as Promoters of Disease. H. D. Chapin. 
Have We Equality of Opportunity ? Carroll D. Wright. 

Can We Revive the Olympic Games? Paul Shorey. 

Anthony Trollope’s Place in Literature. Frederic Harrison. 
The Government asa Great Publisher. Ainsworth R. Spof- 


ford. 
Pettifogging Law-Schools and an Untrained Bar. David 8S. 


Jordan. 

Our Debt to Inventors: Shall We Discourage Them? R. H. 
Thurston. 

The Rebound from Agnosticism: Mr. Balfour’s Book. J. G. 
Schurman. 

Mc ~— ‘* History of the People of the United States.” A. 


B. Hart. : 
Indications of Business Improvement. 
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Free Review.—London. May. 


The Problem of Publishing. J. M. Robertson. 
“The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.” 

The Provincialism of Our Literature. A. Lynch. 
Legitimate Liberty. S. Parker Booth. 

On Friendship. F. H. Perry Coste. 

The Bimetallist Menance. J. M. Robertson. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—London. May. 


The Playhouse by Daylight. H. S. Wilson. 
Fair Rosamund the First. W. W. Hunt. 

Anderida, a Mediseval Stronghold. A. W. Beckett. . 

The Adventures of an Irish Poet Laureate. Mary F. Gibson. 
A Visit to a Japanese Shrine. <A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. 
Concerning Beards. Roger E. Ingpen. 

The Cumberland Dialect. T. H. B. Graham. 

The Semi-Jubilee of State Telegraphy. 


Geographical Journal.—London. April. 


™ Luchu Islands and Their Inhabitants. B.H. Chamber- 
ain. 
A Journey to Tafilet, Morocco. W. B. Harris. 

Four Months of Travel in British Guiana. George G. Dixon. 
A Journey Round Melville Bay, Greenland. Eivind Astrup. 
Count Gétzen’s Journey Across Equatorial Africa, 

The Challenger Publications. Hugh R. Mill. 

Baron Toll’s Expedition to Arctic Siberia. 


Geological Magazine.—London. April. 
Fossil = Fauna of the English Purbeck Beds. A. S. Wood- 


ward. 
The Structure of Glacier Ice, etc. R. M. Deeley, G. Fletcher. 
An Interesting Contact Rock. W.M. Hutchings. 


The Green Bag.—Boston. May. 


John Van Buren. A. Oakey Hall. 

a — be Admitted to Full Citizenship? Percy L. 
wards. 

Sketch of the Supreme Court of Ohio.—III._ E. B. Kinkead. 

Old World Trials.—X. Madame Joniaux’s Case. 

William Atwood.—III. Charles P. Daly. 


Home and Country.—New York. May. 


The New York Police Force. Thomas Byrnes. 
The Vagaries of Child Life. Emil Meyne. 

Our Duty to Cuba. Henry Mann. 

The Whalers of the Arctic Sea. Rufus R. Wilson. 


Homiletic Review.—New York. May. 


Jesus’ Thought of Himself. George Cross. 

Joseph Mazzini: A Study of Character. R. J. Hinton. 
Theosophy and Christianity Irreconcilable. C. R. Blauvelt. 
Church Machinery. John H. Edwards. 

Fair Play for Catholic Christians. John T. Smith. 


Irrigation Age.—Chicago. April. 


Demonstration Farms in the Arid Region. 
Irrigation Work of the Crow Indians. 
The Irrigation of the Vegetable Garden. 


Jewish Quarterly Review.—London. April. 


Leopold Zunz. L. I. H. Weiss. 

Alfonzo de Zamora. A. Neubauer. 

Jewish Arabic Liturgies. H. Hirschfeld. 

—— of the Jews from England in 1290. B. L. Abra- 

lams. 

Gleanings From the Book of Isaiah. G. H. Skipwith. 

Florilegium Philonis. C. G. Montefiore. 

Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies.— 
Philadelphia. March. 


The Chicago Sanitary District Canal.—I. Isham Randolph. 
The Use of Steel in Large Buildings. C. T. Purdy. 

Notes On a Broken Pinion Shaft. Onward Batcs. 

River Surveys by Stadia Exclusively. J. L. Van Ornum. 
Country Road Bridges. C. C. Wentworth. 

What Our Bad Roads Cost Us. Clarence Coleman. 
Portland Cement Concrete at Fort Point. G. H. Mendell. 
Regulations for the Erection of Buildings. 

Pavements of Cleveland, Ohio. James Ritchie. 

Railroad Signaling. Charles S. Churchill. 


Journal of Geology.—Chicago. (Semi-Quarterly.) April- 
May. 


Classification of European Glacial Deposits. James Geikie. 
a of American Glacial Deposits. T. C. Cham- 
erlin. 

The Variations of Glaciers. Harry Fielding Reid. 

St. Louis and Warsaw Formations in Southeastern Iowa. C. 
H. Gordon. 

Algonkian Rocks of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. C.D. 
Walcott. 

New Light on Isostasy. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Journal of the Military Service Institution.—New York. 
(Bi-monthly.) May. 


A Paper On Military Libraries. Col. H. W. Closson. 
Relation of Hygiene to Military Efficiency. Major P. F. Har- 


vey. 
The Army Artillery Reserve. Capt. James Chester. 
Training of the American Soldier. Lieut. E. L. Butts. 
ere = - \pancnceroee Firing with Service Rifle. Capt. W. 
. Black. 
Battery Competitions for Gunners, Lieut. O. E. Wood. 
United States Marine Guard. Major H. B. Lowry. 
The Fire of Dismounted Cavalry. Lieut. J. T. Dickman. 
—— or Left Turn, Infantry Drill Regulations. Capt. D. C. 
ingman. 
— Data Regarding Extended Order. Capt. M. Hoo- 
on. 
Lessons of the Franco-German War. Col. F. Maurice. 
Subsistence of Troops in the Field. Col. T. C. Scoble. 
Distribution of Guns in an Army Corps. Major May. 


Juridical Review.—(Quarterly.) London. April. 


Early Law. P. J. Hamilton Grierson. 

Interest. Continued. J. Roberton Christie. 

The Courts of London and Proposed Changes. G. H. Knott. 
Recollections of Colonial Service in British Guiana. Continued. 


Kindergarten Magazine.—Chicago. May. 


Language Training in the Kindergarten. J. V. Denney. 
Knighthood a Symbol of Moral Power. Susan E. Blow. 
The First School Year.—IX. Katherine Beebe. 


Knowledge.—London. May. 


Some Strange Nursing Habits. R. Lydekker. 

On the Two Forms of Primrose. Rev. A. S. Wilson. . 

Baron von Toll’s Expedition to the New Siberian Islands. 
C. Siewers. 

Notes on a Solar Photograph. E. W. Maunder. 

The Winter Life of Insects. Continued. E. A. Butler. 


Leisure Hour.—London. May. 


The Olympic Games. A. Rankine. 

John Stuart Blackie. With Portrait. Mrs. Mayo. 
Rambles in Japan. Continued. Canon Tristram. 

Books in Prison. Tighe Hopkins. 

The Giraffe. C. Whymper. 

Crossing the Cordilleras. May Crommelin. 

New Serial Story: “A Question of Faith,” by L. Dougall. 


Lend a Hand.—Boston. May. 


Ramabai Association. J. W. Andrews. 
Prison Reform in Japan. William W. Curtis. 
The Sloyd System C. T. Work. 

The Free Public Library. H. H. Barber. 


London Quarterly Review.—London. April. 


Dean Church. 

Maria Edgeworth. 

The Present State of the Pentateuch Controversy. 

Pierre Loti: French Fiction of the Century. 

‘“*Rob Roy ” Magregor. 

The Migration of Birds. 

The Literature of King Arthur. 

Dr. Pfleiderer; a Philosophical Theist of the Present Day. 


Longman’s Magazine.—London. May. 


Nature’and Eternity. Richard Jefferies. 

Why the English Ranchman is a Failure. 

Prof. Jowett, the Master of Balliol. Miss I. A, Taylor. 
A Finland Paradise. Fred. Whishaw. 


Lucifer.—London. April. 


Plotinus. G. R. S. Mead. 

Helena Petrovna Blavatsky. Continued. Vera P. Jelihovsky. 
Myths of Observation. Continued. E, Tregear. 

Early Christianity and Its Teachings. 

Unpublished Letters of Eliphas Lévi. 

The Clash of Opinion; Charges against Mr. Judge 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—London. May. 


The Danger in France and Belgium. 
Admiral Lord Collingwood. 

Piety; a Forgotten Virtue. 

Major Knox; a Soldier’s Journal. 
The Irresponsible Novelist. 


Manchester Quarterly.—London. April. 


Some Phases in the Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. J.T. Foard. 
Charles Wareing Bardsley; Lancashire Novelist. B. A. Red- 


fern. 
Sketches in North Africa. Illustrated. T. Kay. 
The Paraphrases. T. N ewbigging. 
es a ea EA History of the Comedy of ** The Drummer.” W. 
. A. Axon. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Menorah Monthly.—New York. May. 
@onvention Number. 


Midland Monthly.—Des Moines, Iowa. May. 


The Switzerland of America. Samuel Calvin. 
Bicycle Ride to the Custer Battle Field. Eugene May. 
Resting at Okoboji. S. H. M. Byers, 


Missionary Herald.—Boston. May. 


Guadalajara, Mexico. John Howland. 
East Central African Mission, Gazaland. F. W. Bates. 


Missionary Review of the World.—New York. May. 


Hindrances and Helps in Evangelizing Laos Land. 
The Negro asa Missionary. J. R. Bridges. 

Railroads in Turkey. Henry H. Jessup. 

Growth of the Christian Church in Japan. A. D. Hail. 
Dr. Gordon’s Relation to Missions. . C. Mabie. 


Music.—Chicago. May. 


Some Difficulties of Modern Song. 

Stimuli to Genius. J. J. Kral. 

Bruno Oscar Klein’s ‘‘ Kenilworth.” 

The German Folk-Song. Richard Lieber. 

Is Perfect Intonation Practicable ?’—III. J. P. White. 


National Review.—London. May. 


Some Anglo-French Problems. James W. Lowther. 

Coleridge’s Letters. Leslie Stephen. 

Headaches. A. Symons Eccles. 

A Dialogue on Bimetallism. Leonard H. Courtney. 

Twelve Hundred Miles in a be a through British South 
Africa. With map. Miss Balfour. 

The English Public House. Arthur Shadwell. 

Pontresina. Bishop Browne. 

Canadian Immigrants. Arthur Paterson. 

Ireland ; the Emperor’s New Clothes. H.O. Arnold Forster. 


Natural Science.—London. May. 


Sir William Flower on the Principles of Nomenclature. 

The Publication of Papers by Societies. 

Toxins and Antitoxins. . 

Paleontology and the Biogenetic Law. K. A. von Zittel. 

Field-Club Work in Ireland. G. A. J. Cole. 

The Last of the Challenger. George Murray. 

Some Definitions of Instinct. C. L. Morgan. 

The New Oban Cave. W. J. L. Abbott. 

as 7 eae Reform and the ‘ Zoological Record.” 
Field. 


H. H. 
New Review.—London. May. 


The Manning of the Fleet. David Hannay. 

The, en of the People: The New Divine Right. W.S. 
illy. 

Some Hecent Poets: A Poet’s Corner. 

The Art of Justice. 

Cameos of Nero, Vespasian, Titus and Caligula. G. W. Steev- 


Vernon Blackburn. 


ens. 
The French in Madagascar. Pasfield Oliver. 
The Theatre in London. G. 8. Street. 
Thomas Pureney : Prisoner Ordinary. Charles Whibley. 
New Science Review.—Philadelphia. (Quarterly.) April. 
The Elements William Crookes. 
Autobiographical Notes. Prof. Richard A. Proctor. 
— y The Model for Educational Methods William George 
ordan. 
Where the Steamboat was Born. Maggie Symington. 
The Ether and its Functions. George F. Fitzgerald. 


Changes in Spoken English A. B. Kingsbury. 
Electric Power Transmission. Lieut. F. Jarvis Patten. 
Hands, as Indicative of Character. ‘ Cheiro.” 


Railroad Facts and Figures. Melville Philips. 

The Operation of the Vibratory Circuit. John W. Keely. 
The Veil Withdrawn. Mrs. Bloomfield Moore. 

Are Physical and ae Energy Identical ? Mary Parmele. 
The Continuity of Life. 

Scientific Irritability. Evelyn J. Hardy. 

Notes on the Progress of Science. Angelo Heilprin. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. May. 


An Object Lesson in “ Prohibition.” T. C. Down. 

The Real Rulers of Turkey. A. Salmone. 

A May-Queen Festival. John P. Faunthorpe. 

Ancient English Office of the Easter Sepulchre. H. J Feasey. 
Love Episode in Mazzini’s Life. Mademoiselle Melegari. 

Mr. Irvi gon the Art of Acting. Ouida. 

Women in French Prisons. EE, R. Spearman. 

‘Prue and False Notions of Prayer. orman Pearson. 

Georgian Treaties with Russia. V. E. Cherkezov. 

Joan of Arc. Mrs. Southwood Hill. 

The False Pucelle. Andrew Lang. 
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Braggadocio About the Mediterranean: A Rejoinder. W. 
Laird Clowes. 


North American Review.—New York. May. 


The Preacher and His Province. Cardinal Gibbons. 
Glimpses of Charles Dickens.—I. Charles Dickens the 


ounger. 
Our Situation as Viewed from Without. Goldwin Smith. 
i. L. Godkin. 


Russia and a A. Vamber 
Diplomacy and the Newspaper. 

The Progress of Meteorology. Frank Waldo. 

The Income Tax. George 8. Boutwell. 

Personal History of the Second Empire.—V. A. D. Vandam. 
The Future of Japan. S. Kurino. 


Our Day.—Springfield, Ohio. May. 


s 
The P. S. A. Movement in Bagiend. Robinson Souttar. 
Dr. Gordon as Preacher and Reformer. Joseph Cook, 

Influence of the Chinese-Japanese War. H. Weinstock. 


Outing.—New York. May. 


A Fishing Trip in North Carolina. Benjamin Rush. 

— of China (Canton). Annetta Josefa Halliday-An- 
ona. 

Whitmore’s Brook. Arthur F. Rice. 

—— Out for a Cruise. 

Oxford in the ‘‘ Eights’ Week. Evelyn Burnblum. 

Lenz's World Tour Awheel.—Thabyedaung to Rangoon. 

Up Among the Cattle Ranges of the Sierras. Mary C. John 


son. 
The Illinois National Guard.—II. Lieut. W. R. Hamilton. 
Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. May. 


Path Finding Up Shasta. GeorgeS. Meredith. 
Memorable Contests for Oregon Senatorships: Dolph’s De- 


feat. 
~~ pug: More Light on an Historic Incident. John 
idwell. 
The Evolution of the Stamp Mill. A. B. Paul. 

The Churches of Forty-nine. Arthur Inkersley. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—London. May. 


Littlecote. A. H. Malan. 

The Imperial Family of Japan. Laura B: Starr. 
Hands all Round. John O'Neill. 
Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign. Sir E. Wood. 


Philosophical Review.—Boston. (Bi-monthly.) May. 


Agnosticism. J. G. Schurman, 
The Ethical System of Richard Cumberland. Ernest Albee, 
Descartes and Modern Theories of Emotion. David Irons, 


Photo-Beacon.—Chicago. May. 


A fn va Standards in Photographic Apparatus. S. A 
and. 

Dame Nature. H. P. Robinson. . 

Control Over Results in Development. J. M. Tomlinson. 

To Make Direct Positives in the Camera. 

Art as Applied to Photography. William Crooke, 

The Color of Negatives. 

The Kallitype Process. 

Combined versus Separate Toning and Fixing Baths. 


The Photographic Times.—New York. May. 


Photographing Children. Xanthus Smith. 

System. Walter D. Welford. 

Photography Applied to Book Illustration. Max Madder. 
Pictorial Telegraphy. 

Emulsion ee ee | James Stebbins, Jr. 

Wanted, a Shutter. . J. Stillman. 

Artificial Atmosphere. 


Popular Astronomy.—Northfield, Minn. . May. 


Nathaniel Bowditch. T. J. J. See. 

The Lowell Observatory andIts Work. A. E. Douglass, 
The Speetroscope in Astronomy. Taylor Reed. 

The Solar Ephemeris. J. Morrison. 


Popular Science Monthly.—New York. May. 


Studies of Childhood.—VIII. Fear. James Sully. 
Archeology in Denmark Frederick Starr 

The Office of Luxury. Paul Leroy Beaulieu. 

Professional Institutions.—I. Herbert Spencer. 

Kidd on ‘‘ Social Evolution.” W. D. Le Sueur. 

An Old Naturalist, W.K. Brooks. 

The Work of the Naturalist in the World. Charles S. Minot. 
Business, Friendship, and Charity. Logan G. McPherson. 
Race Mixture and National Character. L. R. Harley. 
Woman as an Inventor and Manufacturer. 

Microbes as Factors in Society. M. L. Capitan. 

The Illustrious Boerhave. illiam T. Lusk, 
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Quarterly Journal of Economics.—Boston. April. 


The Positive Theory of Capital and Its Critics.—II. E. Béhm- 
Bawerk. 

The Origin of Interest. John B. Clark. . 

The Classification of Public Revenues. E R. A. Seligman. 

Von Thiinen’s Theory of Natural Wages.—I. H. L. Moore. 

State Regulation of Prices and Rates. W.H. Dunbar. 

Aristotle's Doctrine of Barter. W. J. Ashley. 


Quarterly Review.—London. April. 


The Bible at Home and Abroad. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The Conciergerie. 
A Century of Science. 
Perish Agriculture ! 
The Waverley Novels. 
er: D’ Are. 
A. J. Balfour's ‘‘ Foundations of Belief.” 
The Poetry of Chaucer 
Tho Couservatism of To- day. 


Review of the Churches.—London. (Quarterly.) April. 


Dr. R. W. Dale. Dr. A Mackennal. ; 
Ethical Basis of the Welsh Disestablishment Controversy. 
The Salvation Army and the Sacraments. Rev. H.S. Lunn. 


Review of Reviews.—New York. May. 


Conventions and Summer Gatherings of 1895. 
The Art of John La Farge 
7 John Everett Millais, Bart., R. A. 
he Rt. Hon. Herbert Henry Asquith. W. T. Stead. 


Review of Reviews.—London. May. 


Li Hung Chang: A Character Sketch. John Russell Young. 


The National Social Union. 
Wanted: A Sherlock Holmes. 


The Rosary.—New York. May. 


Joan of Arc before the Bar of theChurch. Reuben Parsons, 

The Royal Sceptre and Imperial Crown of Silence. Carola 
Milanis, 

A —— of Church History in New York.—II. St. John’s, 
Utica. 


The Sanitarian.—New York. May. 


Home Sanitation. Moreau Morris. 

Household Water Supply. J. C. ote 
Sewerage in Foreign Cities. C. W. Chancellor. 
Hygiene in Medical Education. J. I. Desroches. 


School Review.—Hamilton, N. Y. May. 
The High School Teacher’s Equipment in French. A. H. Ed- 


en. 
The Curt rriculum of a Small High School. E. J. Goodwin. 
The Moral Problem in the Public School System. H. 


Ryley 
Future of the American High School. J. R. Bishop. 
Scettish Geographical Magazine.—Edinburgh. April. 


British New Guinea. Sir W. Macgregor. 
Beiro, Zambesia. A. Carnegie Ross. 
The Areas of the Land and Water of the Globe. Prof. H. 


Wagner. 
‘Scottish Review.—Paisley. (Quarterly). April. 


The Songs of Scotland Before Burns J. Cuthbert Hadden. 

A. J. Balfour's ‘‘ Foundations of Belief :*’ The Persistence of 
Rationality. Dr. R. M. Wenley. 

The Gay Gordons. 

The Malcontent Woman. Colonel T. Pilkington White 

The Development of the Scottish Hi — J. H. Fullarton. 

Henri Beyle and His Critics. E. C. Pric 

History of the Commonwealth and Protec torate. W. O’Con- 
nor Morris. 

The Representative Peers of Scotland. Wm. C. Macpherson. 

Local Taxation in Scotland. Ben Taylor. 


Social Economist.—New York. May. 


Claims of Bimetallists. 

The Economy of the Large. 

Public Effect of Great Fortunes. 

Prices and Volume of Money. 

A Colonial Experiment in Communism. 

The Secrecy of the Legislation Against Silver. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. May. 


Pure Graham. Mr. Sexton, Mr, Dement, Mr. Dunham. 
Law Reporting. H. W. Thorne, 


OF REVIEWS. 


The Prevost-Delaunay Shorthand. L. Fontaine. 
Thomas Towndrow. ac-simile Letter and Portrait. 
Mr. Howard and the Missing Link.—VIII. George R. Bishop. 
The “ Oids.” Isaac S. Dement. 
vonnee Abuse of the Graham Word-Sign Lists. H. L. An- 
rews. 
Strand Magazine.—London. April 15. 


The British Museum : Our National Library. M. San-Léon. 

Elephant Catching. D. H. Wise 

With Her Majesty s Mails to a E. J. Hart. 

Friedrichsof. A. H. Beavan. 

St. Leonards and Great Harrowden Hall; Girls’ Schools of 
To-day. Mrs. L. T. Meade. 


Students’ Journal.—New York. May. 


Andrew J. Graham. George R. Bishop. 

“ The Land of the Midnight Sun.” Waiter H. Richards. 
The Social Evolution of Woman. Haryot Holt Cahoon. 
Engraved Shorthand—eight pages. 

The Resurrection of the Body. 


Sunday at Home —London. May. 
Tee ga the Apostle ef Tahiti. With Portrait. Rev. R. 


prince ehikow A Disciple of Count Le y= R. Stadling. 
Dr. W. Dale. With Portrait. Rev. J. G. Rogers. 
A Visit to Bashan and Argob. Continued. Major A. Heber- 


The Well of Jacob. Rev. H. Macmillan. 
Sunday in Stepney. 


Sunday Magazine.—London. May. 


Birds of the Cliffs. C.J. Cornish. 

Christening the Niger. Rev. T. C. Collings 

The Eve of Christianity. Continued. F. Tr. Richards. 
China and the Bible. Dr. W. bak gg 

Dr. Dale. With Portrait. Rev. P. T. Forsyth. 
Salisbury Cathedral. Continued. Dean of — 


Temple Bar.—London. May. 


Madame de Lescure : a Heroine of France. Mrs. A. Crosse. 

Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 1871- 1883. 
Continued. 

John Byrom ; a Manchester Man. Continued. 

Spring in New York. Walter Frith. 

** Sundowners * and Other Bush Types. 


United Service.—Philadelphia. May. 


Detached Service. 

Uniform. Lieut. Charles DeL. Hine. 

Origin and Development of Steam Navigation. G _H. Preble. 
Supply of the Armies of Frederick the Great and Napoleon. 


United Service Magazine.—London. May. 


England and the New Japan. W.H. Wilson. 

a. Captain Pasfield Oliver. 

The Executive Naval Officer. 

The Functions of Navy and yi gS Capt. W. H. James, 

Enteric Fever: the Scourge of India —A Rejoinder. Surg.- 

Maj Perry “Marsh. 

Our Garvin at Tientsin. Lieut.-Col. James. 

The Passage of the Red Sea by Moses. Ge. Tulloch. 
The “‘ Chinese Puzzle” No Puzzle. Col. 

Hermann Ferschk: a German Kipling. Edith E Cuthell. 


Westminster Review.—London. May. 


The Unification of the Liberal Party. H.H. L. Bellot. 

A. J. Balfour’s ‘* The Foundations of Belief.” M. Todhunter. 
International Agreements and the Sufferers in War. J. King. 
Her ys wd s Treasury: Its History and Associations. C. 


DB 

Charles a C. Waterer. 

Some Modern Ideas About se 

Woman Suffrage. C. H. Matters. 

Ampthill: Past and Present. C. Wynn Williams. 

Our Defenseless Navy 

The Crisis in Free Thought. S. Dewey. 

Recollections of Samoa and “the a o€ Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

ie Capital Punishment to Be Abolished? G. Rayleigh 

icars 


Wilson's Photographic Magazine.--New York. May. 


Photo; egrogtsing Plants and Flowers. 
Does Photography Describe? E. L. Wilson. 


Our Summer Stadio. D. Bachrach, Jr. 

Figures in Landscape Photographs. 

The Camera and the Bicycle. 

Some Neglected Outdoor Opportunities. John A. Tennant. 
W. H. Sherman. 


Sulphur Toning Once More. 
Concerning Copyright. 
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THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln. May. 


Madagascar. M. Klein. 
German May Songs. F. J. Holly. 

Philip Neri. 

Finger Rings 

Burghardt Spreiherr von Schorlemer-Alst. 


Kerner. 


With portrait. 


Daheim.-— Leipzig. 
April 6. 
’ohann Christian Giinther, Poet. With portrait. R. Koenig. 
Hermann Vogel, Artist. F. von Ostini. 
April 13. 
What Fishes Did the Apostles Catch in Lake Genesareth ? 


. Marshall. 
The Entombment in Art. H. Knackfuss. 
April 20. 
Torquato Tasso. L. Witte. 
April 27 


Frida Schanz, 
Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 9. 


Members of the Centre of Bavarian Parliament. Dr. A. 
Kausen. 

The Hygiene of the House. D, A. Kellner. 

‘The Chief Door of the Dome of Regensburg. 

Johannes Schrott, Poet. With portrait. . W. Schenz. 


Deutsche Revue.—Stuttgart. April. 


Prince Bismarck and the Parliamentarians. Continued. H. 
von Poschinger. 

The Prussian Diet and the Theatre. J. Lewinsky. 

An Opes Goethe Relic. E. von Lomel. 

Rule Britannia. Sir M. Grant Duff. . : 

Leopold von Ranke, and Bettina von Arnim, T. Wiedmann. 

Life in the Harem. Kérimée-Hanoum. Nes 

What Has Become of the German Bourgeoisie ? 

A re with José Benlliure. ermine von Preuss- 


The. Court of Japan Then and Now. Alexander Freiherr von 


Capri. 


0. 
‘The German Use of Foreign Words. Daniel Sanders 


Frederick the Great in Breslau Archives, Dr. M Gienwall 
Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. April. 
The ee Birthday of Prince Bismarck. Dr. J. Roden- 


ber; 

Karl Pristrich Reinhard. Continued. W. Lan 

Sic et Non: New Documents of the Time of the Persecution 
of the Christians. Paul Rohrbach. 

Eduard Morike’s Letters. Continued. R. a 

‘The Rise of South Africa. Continued. A. W 

Udo in England : Letters in the Collection of Marie von Bun- 
sen. 

Four Poems. Julius Petri. 

Berlin Music Life. Carl Krebs. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. Heft 4. 
Formosa. Dr. A. Fritze. 


King Conrad and the Koénigstein Well. C. Gurlitt. 
Among the Giant Trees of California. T. Kirchhoff. 
Ideal Female Beauty. Eckstein. 

Torquata Tasso. R. Schréder. 


Injuries tothe Ear. Dr. R. Hang. 
Die Gesellschaft. ee. April. 


Richard Strauss’s Opera “ Guntram.” W. Mauke. 
Capitalism in Literature. H. Star kenburg. 

Poems by Richard Dehmel, and Others. 

Nietzsche and Good and Evil. Martha nae, 
Can Women be Geniuses ? Dr. B. Miin 

The So-Called Aesthetics of Culture. z Dehmel. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. April. 


The Peltaien of Moriz Carriere: A German Idealist. M. von 
atnuslus. 
Autumn Days in Scandinavia. C. Balan. 


THE FRENCH 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Paris. April, 


Comer ulsory Assurance. Numa Droz. 

The Literary Movement in § ee. E. Rios. 

The Dictatorship in Italy. Pareto. 

‘Reminiscences of a Datrait “Painter.” George P. A. Healy. 

-_ Sensibility and Imagination of George Gand. L. Maril- 
ier. 


Madagascar. Spanuth Péhlde 
The Time of Weimer’s Greatness. 
Neue Revue.—Vienna. 
April 3. 

Professional Criminals. Dr. R. Schiiller. 
The Weather and Disease. Dr. M. Neuburger. 
La Fontaine. Karl Bleibtreu. 

April 17. 
The Nationalization of Railways. 
La Fontaine. Continued. 

April 24. 
The Semitic Spirit and German Soc aot. G. Ferrero. 
Women’s Education in England. L. Fleischner. 


Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 
No. 27. 
The Bismarck Interlude. 


Introduction to Marx’s ‘* Class War in France, 1848-1850." F. 
Engels 


** Nestor.” 


Intelligence and Social Democracy XK. Kautsky. 
Modern Marriage. E. Bernstein. 
No, 28. 
Marx Continued. 
Intelligence and Social Democracy. Continued, 
The Agrarian Question in the United States. J. L. Franz. 


No. 29. 
Proportional Representation and the German Sections. 
Intelligence and Social Democracy. Conclu 


No. 30. 
Proportional Representation. Continued. 
Nord und Siid.—Breslau. April. 


Modern Dialogues in A: cient Greek Style. A. Meinhart. 

Field Marshal Count von Blumenthal. With portrait. A. 
Rogall von Bieberstein. 

The Chiradier of the Doctor. Max Dessoir. 

The Army Under Frederick the Great. Konrad Wutke. 

Shipping in all Ages and Among all Nations. E. Bétticher. 

Maria Joniaux, Poisoner. Paul Lindau, 


Sphinx.—Brunswick. April. 


A Theosophical Principle in the Roman Literary World. R. 
von Koeber. 
Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden’s Weltanschauung. W. Friedrichsort 
ss ee the Standpoint of the Religions of the East. 
artmann. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 10. 


Prince Bismarck’s Birthday at Jever. F. W. Riemann, 

Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck. H. Liiders. 

Professor Hans Gude. With Portrait R. Pietsch. 

The Town of Cilli. J. Fuhrmann. 

The New Rhine Bridge at Bonn. 

Bruno Piglhein, Artist _ A. Braun. 

A Hunting Year in the Bavarian Mountains. . von Perfall, 

a ey a Fairy Tales on the eo of the Nile. 
chilbach 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Berlin. April. 


The Wattenmeer—Cuxhaven, i br etc. Hans Bohrdt. 
Velazquez. Continued H. Knackfuss. 

Berlin Theatres, Continued. P. von Szczepanski. 

Japan in China. H. von Spielberg. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. 
Heft 16. 
Adele Sandrock. Actress. A. Bettelheim. 
The Nile Reservoir and Philae. H. Resener. 
Heft 17. 
Ex-Libris. P. Dobert. 
New York. P. Hann. 


MAGAZINES. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. April 1. 
Curiosity. Sully Prudhomme. 
A Sailor’s Recollections. G. Hugo 


The Last Years of Luther. J. Zeller. 
I Become a Colonist. H Le Roux. 
The Press of Today. J. Case. 


Letter on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 





THE REVIEW 


April 15, 
German Military Law. 
Curiosity. Sully Prudhomme. 
A Sailor’s Recollecti ms. G. Hugo. 
French Landscapes. A. Ernst. 
Letter on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—Paris. April 1. 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
M. Rochefoucauld, a Contemporary Moraist. A. Lacaussade. 
April 25. 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Charles van der Stappen, Belgian Sculptor. Ray. Nyst. 
The Historical and Literary Movements. Eug. Asse. 
Quinzaine.—Paris. April 1. 
Unpublished Correspondence of Eugenie de Guerin, 
Two Unpublished Memoirs of Joseph de Maistre. 
Piano Solo: “Carillon.” Eugene Lacroix. 
April 15. 
Rome and What We Find There. L. Olle-Laprune. 
Ernest Hello and Georges Seigneur. O. Havard. 
Women Missionaries. Lucien Normand. 
Sacred Song: ‘ Pie Jesu.” G. Pfeiffer. 
Revue Bleue.—Paris. 


March 30. 
Unpublished Letters of NapoleonI to the Duc de Vicence, 
1808-9 
Gabriel d’Annunzio. René Doumic, 
Contemporory French Society; the Nobles. Concluded. G. 
de Rivaliére. , 
April 6. 


Unpublished Letters of Napoleon I to the Duc de Vicence. 
Continued. 
Prince Bismarck’s Birthday. F. Amouretti. 
April 13. 
The Centenary of the Normal School, Paris. George Duruy 
and A. Lalande. 
Unpublished Letters of NapoleonI to the Duc de Vicence. 
Continued. 
Camille Doucet. Jacques Normand. 
: April 20. 
The Budgets of the Future. Paul Lafitte. 
The Normal School and the Revue Bleue. F. eee. 
Unpublished Letters of NapoleonI to the Duc de Vicence. 
Continued. ‘ 
Hector Berlioz as Composer of Religious Music. J. Tiersot. 
April 27. 
The True Sense of the Gospels. Count Tolstoi. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
April 1. 


The Proconsulate of Bonaparte. A. Sorel. 

A Tour in Spain. R. Bazin. ; 

The Finances of the German Empire. G. Levy. 
Three Italian Masters. Marcella. C. Bellaigue. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward: An English Novelist. 


Maury, 4 
Yellow France. Vicomte Melchior de Vogiié. 
April 15. 
Modern Infantry Tactics. 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. 
April6 
Catholic Rural Banks. 


The New Assailants of the Spiritual Power. 
Catholics and Political Elections. 
April 20. 
Science and the Church Face to Face. i 
The Catholic Programme and Liberal Criticism. 
Secular Schools and the Reason of Their Existence. 
Pope Nicholas III, 1277-1280. Continued. 
La Nuova Antologia.—Rome, 
Aprill. 

The Crucifixion in Pictorial Art. A. Venturi. 
The Origins of the Etruscan Language. Elia Lattes. 
The Constitutional Government of Naples in 1820. L. Palma. 
Russia Church Reunion. Continued. C. T. de Qua- 

renghi. 
The Bourbon Princes at the Court of Turin, 1789-1704. G. 

Roberti. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Revue Générale.—Paris. April. 


‘‘ Biogiaphy of Renan,” by Gabriel Séailles. H. Bordeaux. 
The greg of Christians in the Ottoman Empire: Mer. T. 


__ J. Lamy. 
Hilda Ram, Poetess of Antwerp. A. Delbeke. 
Revue de Paris.—Paris. 
April 1, 
The Angelus. Guy de Maupassant. 
Felice Cavallotti, Italian Statesman. G. Giacometti. 
Napoleon at Valladolid. General Baron Thiebault. 
Waldeck Rousseau: A French Statesman. H. Leyret 
Madame Craven and Her Correspondence. Y. Blaze de Bury. 
April 15. 
Early Letters. Pope Leo XIII. 
The Japanese at the Battle of Yalou. 
The Symbolism of Colors. P. Souriau. 
A Fortnight in the United States. Marquis de Castellane. 


Revue des Revues.—Paris. 
April 1. 
The Right to Die. Professor E. Ferri. 
The High Buildings of America. 
April 15. 
The Psychology of Woman. Scipio Sighele. 
Russian Vagabonds. 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 
March 30. 
The Struggle Against Alcoholism in the United States. J. 
Van den Heuvel. 
Aérial Flight. R. Soreau. 
pril 6 
The Psychology of Mobs. Gustave Le Bon. 
Madagascar and Its Future. E. Gautier. 
April 13, 
The Centenary of the Normal School, Paris. E. Duclaux and 
J. ore 
A Journey to Lake Tchad. P.L Monteil. 
April 20. 
New Operations in Their Relation with Clinical Instruction. 
Paul Berger. 
The Psychology of Mobs. Concluded. Gustave Le Bon. 
April 27. 
The Means of Transport in the United States. L. Wuarin. 
Revue Socialiste.—Paris. April. 
State Socialism and Its Officials. J. Jaurés. 


The Opening of Museums in the Evening. R.de Maillon. 
Conciliation, Arbitration, and the Social Question. L. Claux. 


Vie Contemporaine.—Paris. 
April 1. 
The Centenary of the Normal School, Paris, Jules Simon. 
The French Expedition to Madagascar. Dr. Jules Rochard. 
The Evolution of the Military in the Nineteenth Century ; 
Torpedoes. Maurice Loir. 
The Children of Rome. R. Cagnat. 


April 15. 
The Centenary of the Normal School, Paris, Continued. Jules 


imon. 
Literature and Artin Parisian Prisons. Jules Besse. 


MAGAZINES. 


April 15. 
The Future of Our Colonies. L_Franchetti. 
Parliamentary Government in Italy. F. Nobili-Vitelleschi. 
The Relation Between Life and Air. E. Mancini. 
Russia - Church Reunion, Conclusion. C. T. de Qua- 
renghi. 
” La Rassegna Nazionale.—Florence. 
April 1. 
The Ethics of Success. A. Rossi. 
Some Notes on Erithrea. G. di Revel. 
The French Revolution and the First Empire. Continued. G. 
Grabinski. 
Egisto Tortori and the Art of Modeling in Wax. Tito Martini. 
A Visit to Delphi. A. Bosdari. 
April 15, 
Cesare Canta as an Educator. L. Anzoletti, 
On Italian Prose. G. Fortebracci. 
A New Poetic Version of ‘‘ The Birds” of Aristophanes, M. 


Ricci. 
Good Effects of the Papal Encyclical on Biblical Studies. En 
rasio. 








Ph bier be br 


INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


Arena. 

Art Amateur. 

Annals of the Am. Academy of 
Political Science. 

Art Interchange. iy 

American Magazine of Civics. 

Am. Catholic Quart. Review. 

Atlantic Monthly. | 

. American Antiquarian. 

Antiquary. 

American Amateur Photog- 
rapher. 

Argosy. 

Atalanta. 

Bankers’ Magazine (London). 

Banker’s Magazine (New 


York). 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Bookman. 
Board of Trade Journal. 
Biblical World. 
Cornhill. : 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. 
Chautauquan. 
Church at Home and Abroad. 
Church Missionary Intelligen- 
cer and Record. 
Church Quarterly Review. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
Century Magazine. 
Canadian Magazine. 
Cassier’s Magazine. 
Charities Review. 
Cosmopolitan. 
Contemporary Review. 
Critical Review. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
Catholic World. 
Dial. 
Demorest’s Family Magazine. 
Dublin Review. 
Economic Journal. 
Economic Review. 
Educational Review (New 
York). 
Educational Review (London) 
Education. 
Engineering Magazine. 
English Illustrated Magazine. 
Edinburgh Review. 
Expositor. 








JPEcon. 
JurR. 
JA 
K. 


P. 





Forum. 

Frank Leslie’s Monthly. 
Fortnightly Review. 
Godey’s. 

Geographical Journal. 
Green Bag. 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Girl’s Own Paper. 
Good Words. 

Home and Country. 
Harper’s Magazine. 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 


Homiletic Review. 
Internat’! Journal of Ethics. 
Irrigation Age. 

Journai of Education. 


Journal of the Military Serv- 


ice Institution. 


Journal of the Ass’n of En- 


gineering Societies. 


Journal of Political Economy. 


Juridicai Review. 


Journal of American Politics. 


Leisure Hour. 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Lippincott’s Monthly. 
Longman’s Magazine. 
London Quarterly Review. 
Lutheran Quarterly Review. 
Lucifer. 

Late e Monthly. 

Month. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 
McClure’s Magazine. 
Menorah Monthly. 

Midland Monthly. 
Missionary Review of World. 
lissionary Herald. 

Monist. 

unsey’s Magazine. 


usic. 
fonthly Packet. 
fethodist Review. 
North American Review. 
National Review. 
Nineteenth Century. 
New England Magazine. 
New Review. 











New Science Review. 
New World. 
Newber 


y. 
Overland Monthly. 
Photo-American. 
Photo-Beacon. 

Popular Astronomy. 

Poet Lore. 

Pall Mall Magazine. 

Presbyterian Quarterly. 

Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review. 

Photographic Times. 

Philosophical Review. 

Popular Science Monthly. 

Political Science Quarterly. 

Psychical Review. 


uiver. 
. Quarterly Journal of Eco- 


nomics. 
a on Review. 
eview of Reviews. 
Review of Reviews (London). 
Review of the Churches, 
Students’ Journal. 
School Review. 
Sanitarian. 
Social Economist. 
Scottish Geographical Maga- 
zine. 
Scottish Review. 
Scots Magazine. 
em. 
Strand. 
Sunday Magazine. 
Sunday at Home. 
Temple Bar. 
Treasury. 
University Extension. 
United Service. 
United Service Magazine. 
Wilson's Photographic Maga- 
zine. 
Westminster Review. 
Young England. 
Young Man 
Yale Review. 
Young Woman. 


[It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 
Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the May numbers of periodicals. 


Acadie, A Corner of, M. A. Taggart, CW. 
Africa: 
Beira, Zambesia, A. C. Ross, ScotGM, Apr. , 
Count Gétzen’s Journey Across Equatorial Africa,. GJ, 


Apr. 
Twelve Hundred Miles in a Wagon, Miss Balfour, NatR. 
Agnosticism, J. G. Schurman, PRev. 
Agnosticism, The Rebound from: Mr. Balfour's Book, J. G. 
Schurman, F. 
Agriculture : Perish Agriculture, QR, apr 
Allen’s (Grant) Novel “The Woman ho Did,” Mrs. Faw- 


cett, CR. 

Ampthill, C. W. Williams, WR. 
Anderida: A Medisval Stronghold, A. W. Beckett, GM. 
Are, Joan of, QR, Apr; NC. 
Architecture : 

St. Sophia and Byzantine Building, ER, Apr. 

See contents of Architectural Record. 
Architects, A Proposal to License, J. B. Robinson, EngM. 
Archwology in Denmark, Frederick Starr, PS. 
Arctic : Is Polar Research Remunerative? E. 


W. Nye, 


yom li Doctrine of Barter, W. J. Ashley, QJEcon, April. 
rmies : 
The Illinois National Guard—II, Lieut. W. R. Hamilton, O. 
Supply of the Armies of Frederick the Great and Napoleon, 


See contents of JMSI. 

Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign, Sir E. Wood, PMM. 
Artists and their Work: 

The Art of John La Farge, RR. 

Sir John Everett Millais, RR. 

Artists in their Studios, W. A. Cooper, G. 

An Artist’s Habitat, W. J. Linton, Lipp. 

The Early Artists of Ontario, J. W. L. Foster, CanM. 

Artists and their Work, MM. 

Illustrators and eascwnenape sp P. R. Paulding, MM. 
Arthur, King, Literature of, LQ, Apr. 
Asquith, Rt.-Hon. Herbert Henry Asquith, W. T. Stead, RR. 
Astronomy : 

Mars.—I : Atmosphere, Percival Lowell, AM. 
Astronomy : Notes on a Solar Photograph, E. W. Maunder, K. 
a eg, i Underground Rivers of Australia, R. H. Wal- 

e, ; 
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Autographs, A Talk Over—II, G. B. Hill, AM 
Aue tics: Can we Revive the Olympic Games ? Paul Shorey, 


Baltic and North Sea Ship Canal, CJ. 
Banking: Recent Laws and Decisions, Bank. 
Beards, R. E. Ingpen, GM. 
Beauty, Mission of, W. J. i awson, YW. 
Bees, The Pleasant Occupation of Tending, W. Z. Hutchinson, 
Cos. 
Belgium: The Danger in France and Belgium, Mac. 
Bell, Alexander Graham, Cas] 
Beyie, Henri, and his Critics, E. C. Price, ScotR, Apr. 
ible : 
The Bible at Home and Abroad, QR, Ap 
Present State of the Pentateuch Conieee ersy, LQ. 
The Bible in the College Curriculum, E. H. ie 3B" Apr. 
Paul on the Lord’s Supper, F. P. Ramsay, PQ, A 
Bicycling : 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel : ro to xan oO. 
The Camera and the Bicy cle, W 
A Bicycle Ride to the Custer Battle-Field, E. Mer, MidM. 
% eriences of a Lady Bicyclist, C. E. Green, CFM. 
farvel of Mechanical Achievement, R. Perkins, EngM. 
What Are the Benefits of Bicycling ? pee 
=p aman vs. the Single Standard—II, L . B. Prince, AMC. 
irds 
The Migration of Birds, LQ, Apr. 
Birds of the Cliffs, C. J. Cornish, "gunM. 
Birds of Scotland, J. H. Cr awfor d, Ata. 
The Common Crow, W. H. Hudson, FR. 
The Sea Birds of the Cape, W. Greswell, GW. 
Bismarck : 
Prince Bismarck, McCl. 
Bismarck, Theodore A. Dodge, F. 
Prince Bismarck and the Pression Monarchy, W. H. Daw- 
son. 
Blackie, John Stuart, Mrs. Mayo, LH. 
Blue Mountain Forest Park, T. J. Walker, NEM. 
B'nai B'rith: Sixth General Convention, Men. 
Boerhave, The Illustrious, W. T. Lusk, PS. 
Bonaparte, Napoleon : 
Life of Napoleon Bona: ge William M. Sloane, CM. 
The Second Funeral o Napoleon, Ida M. Tarbell, McCl. 
Bonaparte and the Black Cardinals, S. Mogan, CW. 
Books in Prison, Tighe Hopkins, LH. 
Bowditch, Nathaniel, T. J. J. See, PAst. 
Bradlaugh Charles, ©. Waterer, WR. 
Bridges, Country Road, C. C. Wentworth, a AES, March. 
Bryn Mawr College, Madeline V. Abbott. 
Butter-Making in Denmark, FR 
Byrom, John, TB. 
California : 
The Bear Flag, John Bidw ll, OM. 
The Churches of Forty-nine, “Arthur Inkersley, OM. 
Canada : 
The Progress of Canada, ER. 
Canadian Immigrants, A. Paterson, NatR. 
Why Canadians Do Not Favor Annexation, J. G. Bourinot, 


Capital, Positive Theory of—II, E. Bbhm-Bawerk, QJEcon, 
April. 
Capital he Abolition of, G. R. Vicars, WR. 
Catholic Church : 
The Vicar-General, G. Peries, ACQ. 
The Encyclical ** Longinqua,”’ Monsignor Sc hroeder, ACQ. 
ae 9 s Reconciliation with the Holy See, W. C. Robinson, 


Cats: The Angora Cat, Robert K. James, G. 
Cattle Ranges of the Sierras, Among the, Mary C. Johnson, O. 


Charity Work : 
_ a and Charity in Buffalo, Frederick Almy, CRev., 


ril, 

cinpity Work of Harv. - d, Lg Calkins, CRev. 
Chaucer, Poetry of, QR, it 
Childhood, Studies of—VII Fear, James Sully, PS. 
omega Saturday’s Children, Pauline W. Roose, Arg. 
Shina : 

The “Chinese Puzzle” No Puzzle, Col. Maurice, USM. 

China, Mongolia, and Russia, Elisee Reclus,CR. 

Peking, CJ. 

Our Garrison at Tientsin, Lieut.-Col. James, USM. 

China and the Bible, W. Wright, SunM. 

The Paris of China (Canton), Annetta Halliday-Antona. - 
Church, Dean, C hg, Apr; a 
Church Property, ‘Taxation eS W. iH. Laird, AMC. 
Churches: Sx ulisbury Cathedr: al, Dean of Salisbury, SunM. 
Circe—the Woman and the Myth, S. M. Miller, G. 
Citizenship, Distinctive American, Adolph . cgi AMC. 
Civilization and the State, A. A. Johnson, AMC 
Civil War in America, Gen. A. Allison, Black. 
Cleopatra, An Early Start with, G. 
Coleridge’s Letters, Leslie Stephen, NatR. 
Colleges : The American College, AM 
Collingwood, Admiral Lord, Mac. 
Colonies: Our Colonial Empire, M. G. Mulhall, CR. 
Communism, A Colonial Experiment in, SEcon. 
Conciergerie, QR, Apr. 


OF REVIEWS. 

















Conservatism of To-Day, QR, on 

Constantinople : St. Sophia and Byzantine Buiiine. ER, Apr. 
Conventions and Summer Gatherings of 1895, 

Cordilleras, May Crommelin, LH. 

Craven, Mrs., Life and Letters of, ER, ai 

Crawford, Marion, William Canton, Bkma 

Creation and the Deluge, Ancient Records ‘of the, R. M. Ryan, 


Cromwell, Oliver—the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
ScotR, Apr. 

Cuba: Our uty to Cuba, Henry Mann, HC. 

Cumberland Dialect. T. H. B. Graham, GM. 

Custer Battle Field, Bicycle Ride to the, E. May, MidM. 

Dante, Classical Studies of, ER, A ae 

Debrutalization of Man, Blanche eppington, CR. 

Deluge, Ancient Records of Creation and the, R. M. Ryan, 


Descartes and Modern Theories of Emotion, David Irons, 


Rev. 
Dickens, Charles, Glimpses of—I, Charles Dickens the 
Younger, R. 
Diplomacy and the Ths ge E. L. Gethin, NAR. 
Divine Ri ght: The Right of the People, W. 8. Lilly, NewR. 
Easter : The Ancient Office of the Easter Sepulchre, NC. 
Edgworth, Maria, LQ, Apr. 
Education : 
The College Commencement, Lucy M. Salmon, EdRA. 
The High School Period, James H. Baker, EdRA. 
Recent Text-Books on Fiction, Brander Matthews, EdRA. 
The Curriculum of a Small ‘High School, E. J. Goodwin, 


SRev. 
Future of the American High School, J. R. Bishop, SRev. 
Has the New England Academy Outlived its sefulness ? 


d. 
Plea for a Determinative Course in Schools, C. L. a Ed. 
The Manitoba School Question, Edward Meek, CanM 
Genius ; the Model for Educational Methods, W. G. Jordan, 


, Apr. 
Electricity : 
Illumination of Streets b: Berens ay ds F. L. Pope, EngM. 
Will the Electric Motor rsede the Locomotive ! ? Scrib. 


i — Science of E ectric Heating, W.S. Hadaw ay, 


Electric Power Transmission, Lieut. F. J. Patten, NSR, Apr. 
Elephant-Catching, D. H, Wise, ST pr. 
Elijah the Tishite and gm of Jordan, ChHA. 
Emery and Emery Wheel Tests, T. D Eanes, CasM, 
England, Russia and, A. Vambery, NA 
Encyclical, Translation of the, ACQ. 
re avers, Wood—Stéphane Pannemaker, Si 
Ether, The, and Its Functions, G. F. Fitz; agora, DS SR, Apr. 
Erasmus and the Reformation in England, ChQ, Apr. 
Evolution : 
Evolution and Man’s Place i = Nature, ChQ, Apr. 
For the Beauty of_an Ideal, A. Fogazzaro, CR. 
A Short Study in Evolution, Abbe Carter Goodloe, Scrib. 
Farmers and Taxation, James Middleton. 
Fun of the Nineteenth Century, The, Alice M. Earle, 
Yhaut. 
Fiction : 
The Modern Novel, CJ. 
The Irresponsible Novelist, Mac 
» Recent Text-Books on Fiction, Brander Matthews, EdRA. 
inance : 
Dialogue on Bimetallism, ee - Commins, J rR. 
Her ‘and s Treasury, E. D. Black, W 
Finland, Fred. Wishaw, so 
Fishing : 
A Fishing a in North Carolina, B. aah, oO. 
The Home of the Quananiche, E. T. D. Ch ambers, CanM. 
On a Shad Float, D. D. Fitzgerald, Lipp. 
J. P. Taylor, LudM. 
Fitzgerald’s (Edward) Letters to Fanny Kemble, 
Flowers: The Flower of the People, Nancy M. Wadile, LHJ. 
Folk-Song, German, Richard Lieber, M. 
France: 
Some ‘Anglo- -French Problems, J. W. Lowther, NatR. 
The Danger in France and Belgium, Mac. 
A French Zig-Zag, Miss Betham-Edwards, YW. 
Personal Histery of the Second Empire.—V, A. D. Vandam, 


AR. 
Franchises, Squandering of, in New York, A. C. Bernheim, 


Frederick the Great, Ae Fritz, 7. Apr. 

Free Thou ht Crisis, S. Dewey, 

Germany, Empress Frederick of, 7 Sa Beavan, Str, Apr. 

Gibbons, Cardinal, on the Preacher and His Province, NAR. 

Giraffe, The, C Cc. Wh mper, LH. 

Goat-Hunting ; Stalking the Haplocerus in the Selkirks, EI. 

Golf, H. E. Howland, Scrib. 

Gordon, Dr., as Preacher and Reformer, gone Cook, OD. 

Gordon Family ; The Gay Gordons, ~—e , Apr. 

Greece: A Trip in Highland Greece, A. W. Plant, GW. 

at: A Journey round Melviile Bay, E. Astrup, GJ, 
pr. 


Guiana: Four Months of Travel in British Guiana, G. G. 


Dixon, GJ, Apr. 
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INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


Hands all Round, John O'Neill, PMM. | 

Hands as Indicative of Character, Cheiro, NSR, Apr. 
Headaches, A. 5. Eccles, NatR. 

Holland : How Holland was Made, Foster Crowell, EngM. 
Hygiene and Medical Education, J. I, Desroches, San. 
Hygiene and Military ewomemeyge f Maj. P. F. Harvey, JMSI. 
Ibsen, Henrik, W. J. Dawson, YM. 

Ibsen Legend, The, D,-Mayl. : 

Impressionists, Jean «, Raffaélli, Scrib. 

India : : 

The Nerthwest Frontier, H. Deascneane,. FR. 

Erteric Fever. the Scourge of India, P. Marsh, USM. 
Indian Bibliographies, R. R. Elliott, ACQ, April. 
Indifferentism, Charles Coupe, ACQ. ; 
Interest, The Origin of, John B. Clark, QJEcon, April. 
Inventors, Our Debt to, R H. Thurston, F. 

Ireland : . 

The Localizing of the Irish Police, Black. 

The Future of Irish Politics, FR. 

The Emperor’s New Clothes, H. O. Arnold Forster, NatR. 
Irrigation: The Conquest of Arid America, W. E. Smythe, 


Italy : | 
aa Canon Browne, NatR. ’ 
Italy’s Reconciliation with the Holy See, W. C. Robinson, 
A y 


CQ. 
3 Glimpses of Italy, E. C. Foster, CW. 
apan : 
amblesin Japan, Canon Tristram, LH. 
England and the New Japan, W. H. Wilson, USM. 
A Japanese Shrine, A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, GM. 
The Imperial Family of Japan, Laura B. Starr, PMM. 
Some Wanderings in Japan, Alfred Parsons, Harp. 
Prison Reform in Japan, William W. Curtis, LAH. 
The Future of Japan, S. Kurino, NAR. 
Joan of Arc, Recollections of—II, Sieur Louis de Conte, Harp. 
John La Farge, The Art of, RR. ; 
John the Baptist, The Martyrdom of, Wolcott Beard, Scrib. 
Journalism, Charles A. Dana, McCl. 
Jowett, Prof., Miss I. A. Taylor, Long. 
Justice, Art of, A. Clerk, NewR. 
Keats’ “‘ Ode to A Nightingale,” Arg. . : 
Keely Motor : Operation of the Vibratory Circuit, NSR, Apr 
Keys: Notable Keys, W. C. Gall, CFM. 
Khilkow, Prince, R. Stadling, SunH. 
Knox, Major, Journal of. Mac. 
Kovalevsky, Sophie, E. W. Carter, FR. 
abor : 
The Economic Cause of Unemployment, J. A. Hobson, CR. 
Labor Colonies in South Australia, J. Berry, CR. 
La Farge, John: ; 
come Notes on the Art of John La Farge, Cecelia Waern, 
AM. 
The Art of John La Farge, RR. 
Laud, Archbishop, ChQ, Apr. ; 
—— Pettifogging, and an Untrained Bar, D. S. Jor- 
an, F. 
Leonardo da Vinci, The Genius of, J. J. O'Shea, CW. 
Lescure, Madame de, Mrs. Andrew Cross, TB. 
Libraries : : 
The British Museum Our National Library, Str, Apr. 
A Paper on Military Libraries, Col. H. W. Closson, JMSI. 
The Free Public Library, H. H. Barber, AMC ; LAH. 
The Boston Public Library, C. H. Walker, NEM. 
Life, Continuity of, NSR, . f 
Lincoln, Abraham: The Close of Lincoln’s Career, Noah 
Brooks, CM 
Literature: ~ 
Pictorial Methods in Literature, D. S. Meldrum, Bkman. 
New Figures in Literature and Art, R. H. Davis, AM. 
Littlecote, A. H. Malan, PMM. ‘ 
Liver, The Story of the, Andrew Wilson, Harp. 
Livingstone, Dr., The Heart of, CM. 
London : The Rebuilding of London, J. Parker, EI. 
Loti, Pierre, LQ, Apr. ‘ . : 
Luchu Islands and Their Inhabitants, B. H. Chamberlain, GJ, 


Apr. 
Laake. The Office of, Paul Leroy Beaulieu, PS. 
McClure, S. S., Interviewed, Bkman. 
Macgregor, “Rob Roy,” LQ, Ane. 
es MS French in Madagascar, Capt. P. Oliver, 
ewh, ° 
Mails: With Her Majesty’s Mails to Ireland, E. J. Hart, Str, 


Apr. 

Maintenon, Madame de, C. C. Starbuck, PQ, Apr. 
Marriage : , 

Some Modern Ideas About Marriage, WR. 

Divorce, CHQ, Apr. . ? 
May Day, A Modern, M. E. L. Addis, FrL. 
Maynooth College, Centenary of, George McDermott, CW. 
May Queen Festival, J. P. Faunthorpe, NC. ‘ 
oe : A Study of Character, R. J. Hinton, 

omR. 

Mazzini, A Love Episode in the Life of, Mdlle. Melegari, NC. 
Meteorology, The Progress of, Frank Waldo, NAR. 
Microbes as Factors in Society, M. L. Capitan, PS. 
Millais, Sir John Everett, RR. 


Mine Reports and Mine Salting, W. McDermott, EngM. 
Mining: Evolution of the Stamp Mill, A. B. Paul, OM. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, E. C. Dayton, ChHA. 
Missions : 

Christianizing the Niger, T. C. Collings, SunM. 

In the Footprints of Canadian Missionaries, J. K. Foran, 


CW. 
East Central African Mission, Gazaland, F. W. Bates, MisH. 
The Negro asa baer grt J. R. Bridges, MisR. 
Dr. Gordon's Relation to Missions, H. C. Mabie, MisR. 
Hindrances and Helps in Evangelizing Laos Land, MisR. 
Mississippi, In Sunny, Julian Ralph, Harp. 
Mongolia, Russia, and China, Elisee Reclus, CR. 
Mormons, The, ChHA. 
Morocco: A Journey to Tafilet, W. B. Harris, GJ, Apr. 
Mountaineering in Westmoreland, J. F. Frazer, El. 
Municipal Government in England, Edward Porritt, Chaut. 
Music in America.—I, G. 
Naturalist, Work of, in the New World. C. S. Minot, PS. 
Nature and Eternity, R. Jefferies, Long. 
Navies: 
The Manning of the Fleet, David Hannay, NewR. 
Our Defenseless Navy (British), WR. 
Thoughts on Imperial Defense, Maj. H. d’A. Breton, Black. 
ty age about the Mediterranean, W. L. Clowes, NC. 
New Guinea, British, W. Macgregor. ScotGM, Apr. 
Newfoundland in Revolt, EconR, Apr. 
Newsboys of New York, J. Carter Beard, Dem. 
Nicholas, St., in England, C. 
Nightingale, Florence, at Seventy-five, F. R. Gardner, LHJ. 
ey : ; 
The Political Crisis, M. S. Constable, FR. 
ge ae of Norway, Frank Yeigh, CanM. 
Nott, Henry, Apostle of Tahiti, R. Lovett, SunH. 
Nurses: Training School for Nurses, Thomas Dwight, CW. 
Ohio, Supreme Court of—III, E. B. Kinkead, GBag. 
Olive, The Reign of the, F. M. Turner, FrL. 
Olympic Games, Can we Revive the, P. Shorey, F. 
Olympic Games, A. Rankine, LH. 
Open Spaces: London Playgrounds, E. Oliver, Ata. 
tay _ sepnmeten, The Correlation of, A. F. Marshall, 
, April. 
Ordination ~ Heathen Lands, J. P. Robertson, PQ, Apr. 
Organs: Evolution of a Parlor Organ, Anne R. Talbot, NEM. 
Orient : The European Partners in Asia, OR. 
pi ao apa Curious Ornaments, D. Trelawney, LudM. 
xford : 
Is Oxford a University ? Richard Jones, EdRA. 
Oxford in the “ Eights» Week, Evelyn Burnblum, O. 
Paris, poekweye and Pleasure Grounds, F. L. Olmstead, 


ngM. 
Parliament (The British) : 

A Plague on Both Your Parties ! K. Wilkinson, FR. 

The Pulse of Parliament, J. A. Spalding, CR, 

The Unification of the Liberal Party, H. H. L. Bellot, WR. 

Ministerialists and Unionists, Black. 

The Representative Peers of Scotland, ScotR, Apr. 

The Queen's Reporter, M. MacDonough, GW. 

Great Acts of the English Parliament, T. Raleigh, Chaut. 
Pavements of Cleveland, Ohio, James Ritchie, JAES, Mar. 
Peace Principles, Growth of, Belva A. Lockwood, AMC. 
Peel, Sir Arthur, and his Predecessors, H. D. Traill, FR. 
Photography : 

The Camera and the Bicycle, WPM. 

See contents of AP ; PA; PB : WPM: PT. 

Physical Geography : Area of Land and Water of the Globe, 
ScotGM, Apr. 
Piety: A Forgotten Virtue, Mac. 
Poaching, MP. 
Poets : 
Some Recent Poets, Vernon Blackburn, NewR. 
The Adventures of an irish Poet Laureate, Mary F. Gibson, 


Pompeii, A Day at, E. J. Davison, Dem. 
Posters and Book Covers, French, Arséne Alexandre, Scrib. 
Prayer: True and False Notions of Prayer, N. Pearson, NC. 
Preachers: The Preacher and His Province, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, NAR. 
Preaching : Sensational Preaching, J. Parker, YM. 
Prices and Rates, State Regulation of, W. H. Dunbar, QJ Econ, 
_Apr. 
Prisons : 
Women in French Prisons, E. R. Spearman, NC. 
Books in Prison, T. Hopkins, LH. 
Pree — A., Posthumous Autobiographical Notes ef, 
a rr. 
Professional Institutions—I Herbert Spencer, PS; CR. 
Pureney, Thomas, Charles Whibley, NewR. 
ee Mixture and National Character, L. R. Harley, PS. 
ailways : 
— Hundred Miles of Mountain Railways, J. B. Walker, 


os. 
Railroad Signaling, C. S. Churchill, JAES, Mar. 
Economy in Railway Operation, L. F. Loree, EngM . 
Ranching: Why the English Ranchman is a Failure, lane. 
Rationalism, Latest Phase of Historical, B. B. Warfield, PQ, 


Apr. 
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Red Sea: Passage of the Red Sea by Moses, Major Tulloch, 


USM. 
Reno Gang, The Destruction of the, Cleveland Moffett. McCl. 
Revenues, Public, The Classification of, E. R. A. Seligman, 
QJEcon, Apr. 
Rome, Ancient : Nero, Vespasian, Titus and Caligula, NewR. 
Rosamund the First, W. W. Hunt. GM. 
Rural Life: Repeopling the Land, H. W. Wolff, CR. 
a : The Man and the Musician, A. McArthur, CM. 
ussia : 
Russia, Mongolia, and China, Elisee Reclus, CR. 
Georgian ‘lreaties with Russia, V. E. Cherkezov, NC. 
Russia and England, A. Vambery, NAR. 
Saleswomen in the Great Stores, Mary P. Whitman, Cos. 
Salvation Army and the Sacraments, H, S. Lunn, RC. 
Samarkand and Bokhara, Frank Vincent, Cos. 
Samoa: Recollections of Samoa and the Home of Stevenson, 
WR ; 


Sanitation, Home, Moreau Morris, San. 

San Marco, Charles H. Coe, FrL. 

Science: The Century of Science, QE, Apr. 

Scotland : 
The Representative Peers of Scotland, ScotR, Apr. 
Local 'l'axation in Scotland, Ben Taylor, ScotR, Apr. 
Development of the Scottish Highlands, ScotR, Apr. 

Scott, Sir Walter, and the yA sare Novels, QR, Apr. 

Scottish Literature: Songs of Scotland Before Burns, 

Apr. 

Sewerage in Foreign Cities, C. W. Chancellor, San. 

Shakespeare in Shakespeare’s Garden, Phil Robinson, MP. 

Shetland, the Home of the Afterglow, CFM. 

Shipbuilding in Quebec, Henry Fry,CanM. 

Siberia: Baron Toll’s Expedition to Arctic Siberia, GJ, Apr. 

Singers of Canada, The, J. D. Miller, MM. 

Slavery : The Underground Railway and One of Its Operators, 

CanM. 

Sloyd System, The, C. T. Work, LAH. 

Somersetshire, ER, Apr. ; 

Songs : Women Workers’ Sons, Laura A, Smith, GOP. 

Spain, Romance of, Arg. 

Spectroscope in Astronomy, The, Taylor Reed, PAst. 

t the, Maggue Symington, NSR, 


ScotR, 


Steamboat, Birthplace o 
Apr. ‘ 
Sieamere of Long Island Sound, The Great, W. A. Fairburn, 


ingM, ae 
Steamships: The Great Atlantic Liners, MM. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Hector Charlesworth, CanM. 
Stevenson, Recollections of Samoa and the Home of, WR. 
Strawberry Culture, CJ. 
“ Sundowners * and Other Bush Types, TB. 
Sweden: The Political Crisis, M. S. Constable, FR. 
Swinburne's (A. C.) “‘ Studies in Prose and Poetry,” DR. 
‘'ammany, E. J. Edwards, McCl. 
Taylor, General Zachary, R. D. St. John, Chaut. 
Taxation : 
The Single Tax Upon Land, J. A. Quarles, PQ, Apr. 
The Income Tax, George S. Boutwell, NAR. 
Telegraphy : 
The Semi- Jubilee of State Telegra: by; GM. 
Telegra hn it Used to Be, G'r. ian, CasM. 
Pictorial Telegraphy, PT. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Telephones : 

The Telephone and Its Operation, Morgan Brooks, CasM. 

A History of the Telephone, W. C. Jones, CasM. 
Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 

An Object Lesson in ‘ Prohibition,” T. C. Down, NC. 

The English Public House, A. Shadwell, NatR. 
Tennyson, Lord, Stopford Brooks’ Book on, ER, Apr. 
Theatr. sand the Drama: 

Henry Irving on the Art of Acting, ‘‘ Ouida,” NC, 

The Theatre in London, G. S. Street, NewR. 

The Serpent and the Stage, A. Stadling, CJ. 

** King Arthur” on the Stage, R. W. Bond, FR. 

The Playhouse by Daylight, H. Schtitz Wiison, GM. 

A Standard Theatre, T. R. Sulivan, AM. 

The German Drama, Sidney Whitman, Chaut. 
Theosophy : 

See Contents of Luc. 

eee and Christianity Irreconcilable, C. R. Blauvelt, 

omk. 


Theosophy and Protestantism, F. B. Doherty, CW. 
Thiebault, General, Memoirs of, ER, Ay. 
Tissandier, Gaston, the Balloonist, R. H. Sherard, McCl. 
Trades and Faces, L. Robinson, Black. 
Trafalzar, Battle of, Letter from Capt. B. Clement, C. 
Traveling Abroad, The Art of, Mrs. Hamilton Mott, LHJ. 
os (Anthony) Place in Literature, Frederic Har- 
rison, F, 
Turkey: The Real Rulers of Turkey, H. A. Salmone, NC. 
Virgil in the Country, Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, CR. 
= States History in the Last Quarter Century. —III, 
crib. 
Universe, Dimensions of the, Garrett P. Serviss, Chaut. 
Van Buren, John, A. Oakey Hall, GBag. 
Vibratory Circuit, Operation of the, Sonn W. Keeley, NSR, 


Apr. 
Wala: 
—— History by Non-Catholic Writers, J. H. Matthews, 


, Apr. 
Ethical Basts of the Welsh Disestablishment Controversy, 


Wales, The Prince of, and His Set, MM. 
2% International Agreements and the Sufferers in War, 


Washington, General, Dr. Rush and, Paul L. Ford, AM. 
Water Su ply, Household, J. C. Chase, San. 
Weather Prevision, ER, Apr. 
Whalers of the Arctic Sea, The, R. R. Wilson, HC. 
Wheat Crops, the World’s, ana Cause for Low Prices, Bank. 
Whitefield, In the Middle Town of, Helen M. North, NEM. 
=, Our Neighbors’ Vineyards, H. Preston-Thomas, Black. 
omen : 
Woman Suffrage, C. H. Matters, WR. 
The Malcontent Woman, T. Pilkington White, ScotR, Apr. 
~The ‘** Old’ Woman and the * New,” Hulda Frederichs, YW. 
“ors Legislation for Women, Miss E. March-Phillipps, 


Burmese Women, H. Fielding, Black. 

Fair Women—IV, Lena M. Cooper, G. 

Woman as an Inventor and Manufacturer, PS. 
Women and Citizenship, P. L. Edwards, GBag. 
College Training for Women, C. H. Parkhurst, LHJ. 





The Review or Reviews ts, in the best sense, an tllustrated his- 


tory of the times, and as such ts pre-eminently worthy of preservation 


in well-bound volumes. 


Complete unbound volumes delivered to us, postage or express pre- 


paid, and tn good condition, with covers on, will be bound and returned, 


charges prepaid by us, for 75 cents a volume. Back numbers, for filling 


out volumes, can be supplied as far back as April, 1892. 


For this spe- 


cific purpose we charge 20 cents a number. 








Chafing , 


VictorienSardou | Rashes, Itching, 
the Celebrated Author B ad Co mplexion, 


writes of 


| Dandruff, and Odors from Perspiration, 
| usually yield quickly to the use of 


THE IDEAL TONIC: 


«In truth, it is perfcct, gives | PA ( } K re 
health, drives away the blues, | 


is of excellent quality and de- 
licious to the taste.’’ 


Mailed Free. } TAR S OAP ° 


Descriptive Book with Testimony and 
Portraits | 

OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. *¢ Refreshing, soothing and healing.’’ 
—/Journal of Health, New York. 

















Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 


Avoid Substitutions. Ask for ‘Vin Mariani.’ «Excellent in dandruff, chafing and itching.” 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. | > 7 
MARIANI & CO., —WMedical and Surg. Reporter, Phila, 


Pants: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 62 W, 15th St., New York, | 
Lonvon ; 239 Oxford Street, | Invaluable to travelers. 


| 


| Antiseptic: Wards off Contagion. 





Will 
Not 
Bite 
or 
Dry 
the 
Tongue 


























Spc or 


é ny [TE Mf i ) es ve < =< " Throat. 


GURBRUG’S GOLDEN SCEPTRE.  # 


a we want YOU to try GOLDEN SCEPTRE—all the talk 
If you area P ipe S moker, in the world will not convince as quickly as a trial that it 


is almost perfection. We will send on root of 10c. a sample to any address. SURBRUG, 159 FULTON ST., 


NEW YORK CITY. Prices GCLPEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib,, $1.30; 14 1b,, 40c, Postage paid. Send for pamphlet 
of our goods giving list of dealers who handle them. 





For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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part of medicator. 
air into all parts of the head and throat. 





Ramey’s Medicator. Take no other. 


Catarrhal Deafness, Headache, Neuralgia, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. 
@ or money refunded. Price complete, with four months’ treatment by mail, $2. Th 
Insert twin tubes in nostrils, single tube in mouth, then blow; thus: your lungs force 
Send for terms, testimonials and farther particulars. 


RAMEY MEDICATOR CoO., 85 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
AGENTS WANTED,—Large profits for ladies or gentlemen. 


Cure Yourself with Our Instrument and Home Treatment. 


RAMEY’S MEDICATOR CY¥RES Cararru, 


Asthma, Hay Fever, La Grippe, Etc. 
medicine is put on a s pews in enlarged 
ighly medicated 


No experience required. Ask your druggist for 








used according to directions its effect isimmediate and a cure seems cer- 
tain. I shall nottravel without it. Very respectfully, Ira B. CHasE. 


HAY FEVER. What a Prominent Clergyman says: 
Curcaco, Ixx., own 14, 1892. 
I have used Ramey’s Medicator and Compound Inhalent for Hay 
Fever and found relief. I should think such a remedy would be valu- 
able for colds and catarrh. Rev. H. W. Tuomas, People’s Church, 


DEAFNESS AND CATARRH CURED. 
SoutH BetTHieHeM, Penn., June 9, 1 
our Medicators last fall for Catarrh. 
lost my hearing, and get it back by the use of your 
Respectfully, W.H. Funr, 619 Cherokee St. 
1894. 


USED BY PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
its use by 


Bay City, Micu., Feb. 
It is the dest Nasal Medicating Invention on the market. 
platform speakers prior to the delivery of their discourses will give that 
** clearing ’’ that is so indispensable to distinct public utterance. Its 
convenient size admits of its being a vest-pocket companion, All hail 
to its timely appearance ; may its popularity increase. Regardfully, 
F. Netson Grover, Pastor First Baptist Church. 


894. 
? bought one of 

me so much: I ha 

Medicator. 
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wee _GEN. HOWARD SAYS; 
a gv Ramey MepicaTor Co., 85 Dearborn St., City. 

go 
is Fa fit of others. The Ramey Medicator and treatment for Catarrh and kindred affections we 
B28 directly the part affected and the treatment has proved invariably beneficial. 
Eset GOV. CHASE SAYS: 
Mos ® Executive Dep’t, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
% SU< Dec. 22, 1892. 

© es I have used your Medicator with entire satis- 

@0 faction for Colds and Catarrhal trouble. When 





It benefited 


| 


| 


Times Buripinc, Cu1caco, Feb. 3, 1804. 


When members of our family have been benefited by a medicine or treatment we are willing to state the fact for the bene- 


ave thus tried. It reaches 
Very truly yours, C. H. Howarp. 
MAYOR’S OFFICE, 
Srtverton, Coto., Aug. 9, 1893. 
Your Medicator has helped me wonderfully. I have tried a great 
many, but yours is the most simple and does its work better than any I 
ever tried ; in fact it is a blessing to the sufferer from Catarrh. I recom- 
Yours respectfully, 
Cnuas. H. H. Kramer, Mayor. 


BREAKING UP COLDS. 
Betorr, Wis., Jan. 1, 1894. 

I have used *t Ramey’s Medicator ”’ for over a year, and have found 
it particularly helpful in breaking up a cold at the start. A special ad- 
vantage to me traveling more or less every week is its convenience and 
simplicity, always ready and easily used in the cars or wherever 
one is. I always carry mine in my pocket or hand bag. Several friends 
of mine have invested on my recommendation with great satisfaction. 
Very truly, Homer W. Carter, Sec’y Wis. Home Missn’y Soc’y. 

HEARING RESTORED. 
Fresno, CAL. a 26, 1894. 
I have been using the Medicator for two months. Before I began 1 
had entirely lost the hearing in one ear and almost from the other ; a¢ 
times was deaf. At present time I ama little deaf in one ear, other 
ear hearing fudly restored. Have t faith in the Medicator. 
Respectfully, H. W. Lane. 
Avpena, Micu., Dec. 12, 1893. 

se we find your Medicator of great value, 
Y> . W. GiLcuRIst, . of Lumber. 


mend this unsolicited by you. 


After two 8» en of ui 
ours 
















a Dress that Rain 
will not Injure—__om 


BUY wee 


PLUETTE 


the only STORM SERGE guaranteed rain proof. 
Makes nobby riding habit, bicycle suit, yacht- 
ing dress, outing or street costume. Beware of 
other so-called rain proof serges, as they will 
cockle when wet. See that trade-mark PLUETTE 
ts stamped on goods every five yards, or you will 
be disappointed. For sale by all first-class 
retail Dry Goods Houses, 








|. itis the correct way to hold the Cuffs, 


THE PERFECT GUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFFS TO THE 
LINING OF THE COAT SLEEVE. 


Is placed in the back button-hole of the cuff and holds 
the cuff in exactly the same position at all times. 


dust what Cuff Wearers fave been wanting. 





Will last a lifetime, and cannot get out of order, and 
Will save their price in laundry bills in one month- 


DIRECTIONS. 


Fasten Holder to the Cuff, open clasp, place Cuff under the Coat 
Sleeve with Clasp open, then press down on outside of Sleeve, closing 
the clasp, thus the jaws of the Holder will fasten to the Coat Sleeve 
Lining. To remove the cuff, eo thumb between the Cuff and Sleeve 
and open Clasp, when Cuff will slide off, The Cuffs being fastened to 
the Coat Sleeve come off with the Coat and are thus kept from getting 
wet or dirty, when washing the hands or doing dirty work. To pro- 
tect Cuffs while at work, or washing they can be slipped up the 
Coat Sleeve and fastened out of sight, and thus save Laundry Bills. 
This cannot be done with any other Cuff Holder, 


AGENTS WANTED. SELLS AT SIGHT. 


Liberal terms. Price, 25 cts. Sample, prepaid by mail, 
xscts. Order at once and secure territory to agents, 


THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER CO..,. 


85 Dearborn Street (Roomr 312), Chicago, Ill. 
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‘TOILET ARTICLE 





ECZEMA 


Most Distressing of Skin Diseases 
Instantly Relieved by 


<s 5 z : = = ra NY : ¢ af 
©. 3S aNn gen e 
sien 250 000°CASES “SANS ye ticur a 
Mi 80.000 TESTIMONIALS S™ . R- 
Healing—Healthful—Harmless , a 


One trial will convince you that Yor 
Dr. Scott’s Genuine 4 Fegsn.2 
Electric Appliances Cure H ; WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS 
nate, ees  swew : ‘ 
Liver and Kidney Affections, In. 4 A warm bath with Cuticura Soap, 
digestion, Backache, and kindred 


complaints. . and a single application of Cuticura, 
N Hs : 
°*No Doctor's Bille! ZX the great Skin Cure, afford instant re- 


Produces no shock, Instant help is i Th, i e e 
ee at all stores, lief, permit rest and sleep, and point 
price, with 70 cents added. for JA—aiaTs to a speedy and permanent cure when 
postage. Avaluable book free on a : e ° 
Bem 2PPlication. Agents wanted. | aaa all other methods and remedies fail. 
a Sa, %.¥  f Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
~All . American Chemists tm, all continental eltics. “Brittah depots 
F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King-Edward-st., London. Porrer 
DaRvG & CusmicaL Copp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A 











DR. SCOTT S 
ELECTRIC PLASTER :| 
PRICE.25 4 








. ; ? 
FREE Sample Tube Marshall’s 
ry ” i i 
Dr. Tarr’s Creme at: RTK y) Catarrh 
PSoont FF Snuff = 
3 . Hasnever been equaled for the instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in 
Mould. Full size tube at all dra smell, ‘Sixty years on the market, All Druggistssell it, 2c. per 
. size a i. . . 
gilts to. DR. W. W. TARR pottls. ¥. O. KEITH, Mfr. Cleveland, O. 
Dept. X, 146 STATE StT., CHICAGO, 

















99 with A ComBINATION 
“ChautatigU Sy esk. FRE. STs ee. 
au -pe Sweet Home SOAP. | 
- SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND-RUBBED. 
2? yd a aa canes. oner. THE LAUNORY AND ToiLet SoAPs, BORAXINE” AND 
ODJ! TOILET ARTICLES, 20S 10.001 40 bccn FO $ 40 00 
ESK; wort AT RETAIL, 19-98 } ‘You Get A oo. ° 


WeEwitt SEND Box AND DESK ON THIRTY DAYS' TRIAL: IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00. 
1F. NOT,;THOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. ‘ ; 
See aoe of Reviews, Oct.. Nov., Dec. THe [ARKIN Soap Mra.@: Bur FALO,N¥ 





“FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


This remarkable dentifrice may be described as a PURE TRANSPARENT 
LIQUID, delightfully perfumed, a few drops of which applied to the tooth-brush and 
rubbed on the teeth, produces a most agreeable foam, which penetrates all the interstices 
of the teeth, and cleanses the mouth in a refreshing and pleasant manner. 


SOZODONT 


renders discolored teeth white by its use, and the BREATH DERIVES FRAGRANCE 
from its aroma. The gums become rosier and harder under its operation, and a sensation 
of perfect cleanliness of the teeth and mouth is produced. 





—— 
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UNCLASSIFIED ARTICLES 
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BUFFALO LITHIAWATER®:':" 


A SOLVENT FOR STONE IN THE BLADDER. 
Dr. B. J. Weistling, of Middletown, Pa., states: : 


“Experience in its use in Stone in the eaten. my Mey pensem onan me te gitest the le. 
efficacy n s painful malady. r having been sub- @ 
of the FFALO LITHIA WATER jected to sufferings, the intensity of which cannot 4 
be described, I have, under the influence of the ya yg an ounce of Calculi (Uric Acid), some 
of which weighed as much as four grains, affording inexpressible relief and leaving me in a@ 
condition of comparative ease and comfort. “On one i Ip d thirty-five Calculi in (6 
forty-eight hours. The appearance of this Calculus Nucleiindicates unmistakably, I think, that they @ 
were all component particles of one large Calculus, destroyed by the action of the water, by means (6 
of solution and disintegration. At my advanced period of life (Iam seventy-seven years and six 
months of age), andin my feeble general health, asurgical operation was not to be thought of,and the 
water seems to have accomplished all that such an operation, if successful, could have done.” 


v'?'@ e O's 28 8 e's 





OOOO OOOO OOOOH GOOOOHLHFS 


= 3p aD ’” J é 
The above plate is from a photograph, and represents the exact size and shape of some of the 
passed by Dr. Weistling. 
This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5.00 f.0.b. 


at theSprings. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address, 


THOMAS F,. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 


OOO OOOOOOOOOO OOOO OA REE EO OE EE EAE EE OE Ee BE BEE AEE DBE] 


WAG), | af The Australian DRY-AIR m THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO- 
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Cure for Hay Fever, Catarrh, Ca- 

° os tarrhal ness, Asthma, etc. 
Dri-Aur BY INHALATION ONLY. 

u Pocket Inhaler Outfit--$1. 

This is no stand and deliver busi. 

ness. If your case is not critical 

send me your address first and I wlll 

rove that Hyomei does heal and cure. 

T. BOOTH, 18 E.20th St., N.Y. 





i be hite 
turers of Douches,Spraysand 








Excessive SWEATING of the )\ 


Guaranteed Sample Package and Book 


in Plain, Sealed Envelope, 10 cents. Ad- o Os ATA = a o 
dress. Lazzarette Remedy Co., Unadilla, N. Y. PRICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 


For Aching Backs, 
ALL about Changing 
or muscular pains, noth- NEW FACES. the Features, Remov- 
ing so speedy, so sure ing Lay mpage ns and Son a wont paar 
ie ook for a stamp. é ; 
as Cuticura Anti-Pain 127 W. 42d St., N.Y. Inventor Facial Soap. 
Plasters. Branch Offices: Boston. Phila., Chicago.St. Louis. 











p o 0 Be SNDORSED BY SANDOW, wm.Stainie, W.@. avis, @.0.,W.G, AROERSON,M.0.vALE AR 
We'll tan your skins, onneo%.% © Be SUP DI mec ccra toe Waele. 0: prepa 
light,moth-proof.Get our tan circular. We make Frisian, Coon — {] ater, explains the macthed, We a 
and Galloway Coatsand Robes. If your dealer don’t keep are Independent Electric Co,, 3901 Stewart-av., Chicago, + 
them getcatalog from us. Liberal discounts to early purchasers. MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, wns. cuiLy @.B18HOP, URS. ALOEN("PANGY) 
The CROSBY FRISIAN FURCO., Box 24, Rochester, N.Y. 


—— DEAFNESS..HEAD. NOISES, CURED 


Puzzle, Devil’s Bottle, Pocket Camers, Latest Warranted to help more cases tha: a 
7 n_all similar devices 
Eee onan near en eee cer combined. Help ears as glasses Pelp eyes. Sold by F. Hiscox 
SSN catalogue of 1000 Bargains for 10c. for postage. only, 858 Broadway, New York. Send or call for book of proofs F REE 

JINGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt Street N.Y, 


speak well of Tokology. Does yours? | eS. @ Mother and Babe. 
erhaps you have not tried it. a a 
enn: A. W. ages, Tillamook, An important book by 
regon, writes: ‘‘My husband says | & <a e : 
— could ys buy ood Tokology | te = Mrs. F enness Miller, 
if we could not get another.” : 7 for expectant moth ao 
iu s And W. 8. Craig expresses] the 6 1m png oo ne 
opinion that pe mpnent — is coneitee of his wife’s | 9 Be Ba *Y > 
1appiness can afford to be without Tokology.” Passe i 
Prepaid $2.75. Send for sample pages and Eecote? terms. m2 7 x AY J enness Miller Monthly, 4 
Alice B, Stockham & Co., 273 Madison St., Chicago. | Ss 114% Fifth Avenue, - = New York. 
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Rose=Cold 
Hay-Fever 


Asthma 


QO” LIST of patients has grown from 300 in 1884, to 


over 30,000 in 1894, because our constitutional treat- 


ment removes the cause and CURES TO STAY 
CURED, while other methods, even if they relieve at 
all, merely suppress the symptoms. 


OU want to know all about this if you suffer, for the 


cure you are longing for is within your reach. 
Sr. Louts, Feb. 28, 1895. 


“DR. P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Sir:—Since writing you last, I have been subjected to every condition that, in years gone by, was inevi- 


diet, in spite of cares and worry, I am thankful to say that I can still report exemption from my late tormentor, My 
sleep now is d pape and it matters not to me whether a pillow be under my head ornot. To any sufferer who has 
b 4 





been propped up all night, sitting in a chair surrounded hions, and with head resting on arms supported by 
another chair in front of him, these words will have significance. That such nights of suffering and agony are a 
matter of the past and of memory only to me, I feel sure is due to your skillful treatment and kind providence, I 
shall deem it a privilege to testify to any one on applying for my experience with Asthma and with Dr. Hayes. 


With best wishes. Faithfully and gratefully your friend, 
A. STRAUSS, President Malvern Lumber Co., 
816 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HAY FEVER sufferers need not go away for relief. They 
can attend to their daily duties while using our treatment, and 
stamp the disease out on its own ground. 


“Tam glad to inform you that my Hay Fever and Asthma were entirely controlled last season: was able to 
work in the hay all summer without being troubled in the least by dust ; did not have the least symptoms of Hay 


Fever or Asthma after the first case of medicines last spring; my system was very much less depressed than in 


former seasons, I think I am cured,” M. C. TYGART, Gloversville, N. Y 


“Thad a light attack of Hay Fever when I received your medicines, I began taking them, and ina few days 


my Hay Fever disappeared as if by magic.” FRED YACMETT, St. Mary’s, Ohio. 


‘*T can truthfully say that last year the attack of Hay Fever was very slight ; in fact it was to me nothing more 
than a cold in the head, I had no Asthma and it did not prevent my going anywhere I wanted to.” 
Mrs, J. H. VAN DEURSEN, New Brunswick, N. J. 


The time to get ready for the Summer’s campaign is NOW. 
Don’t delay. Write for our 136-page book, with names and 
addresses of over 2,000 patients who have given us permission 
to refer to them, and blanks for free examination by mail. 


Address 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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‘MONARCH. % BICYCLES. 


Best in the World. Strictly up-to-date. 
LIGHT, GRACEFUL, (. Dy. FOUR MODELS, 
iin z HAN \ $85 ana $100. 


BEAUTIFULLY | foe oe) 
FINISHED, \4— 49 ae ~~ ELEGANT 40-PAGE 


CATALOGUE 


EXQUISITELY Bi hin Mi) a Be 
DESIGNED. XAGUN HK oh FOR POSTAGE. 
—— we > Se ie i a te ' a 
MONARCH CYCLE CO., 




















FACTORY AND IAIN OFFICE, RETAIL SALESROOM, : 
LAKE AND HALSTED STS. CHICAGO. 280 WABASH AVENUE. : 
ee 


Branches : NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, SALT LAKE CITY, DENVER, MEMPHIS, DETROIT, TORONTO. 
Se SS 





Are the Highest 
of All High Crades. 


arranted superior to any bicycle built, re- 
oumee of price. Most symmetrical lines and 
elegant finish. 
ICY @® Price of 21 1b. Scorcher, - - = = $85.00 
. Ladies’ Diamond and Drop Frames,- - 75.00 
Catalogue “H’”’ Free. 
INDIANA BICYCLE Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


| PN a ldlana BICYCLE 
| SADDLES. 


; eee “The Perfect” Inflatable Saddle, 
= | C Y Cc L E 8 ON EASY “te r ” prevents Chafing, Numbness and Sad- 
PAYMENTS ame LS, dle Soreness. e Cheapest, Easiest 

| 

| 














= ad = E —265 page book about MAGIC LA ee. 
McALLISTER, 49 Nassau St., New York 





New or 2d hand; lowest prices guaranteed.815 Riding Saddle in the World. For Men, 
to $100 Mfrs.Old Reliable Sylph and Overland Women and Children. Circulars free. Address 
Cycles. We sell everyw here. Cata. free. Estab. ic Saddl : 
1864. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 20; @st. Peoria, Il. Pneumatic Sa e Co., 

107 Chambers Street, - - New York. 





SEA ISLAND COTTON is the only material 
from which the fabric of a pneumatic tire should 
be made. It is used in the Dunlop. 


(Some Manufacturers supply the Dunlop tire 
on their bicycles without extra charge). 


Send for our Catalogue and learn all about the 
original pneumatic tire. 


AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE COMPANY, 


5047506 West 14th St., N. Y. City. 


WESTERN BRANCH: CANADIAN BRANCH: 
266 Wabash eesti Chicago, Ill. 36 & 38 Lombard St., Toronto, Canada. 
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COLUMBIAS are the pro- 
duct of the oldest and best 
equipped bicycle factory in 
America, and are the result 
of eighteen years of success- 
ful striving to make the best 
bicycles in the world. 

1895 Columbias are lighter, 

5 stronger, handsomer, more 
graceful than ever—ideal machines for the use 
of those who desire the best that’s made. 

Hartford Bicycles cost less—$80 $60$5q@ They 
are the equal of many other higher-priced 
makes, though. 


POPE MFG. CO, 8°0STON 


NEW YORK 
General Offices CHICAGO 
and Factories, SAN FRANCISCO 
Hartford, Conn, PROVIDENCE 


Columbia Catalogue, telling of both 
Columbies and Hartfords, free at any \ 
Columbia agency, or by mail for two 2-.°* 
cent stamps. 











GRACEFUL 
DURABLE 
BEAUTIFUL 


MEN AND WomeN 


of ee taste select Bicycles as they 
do books—demand the high grade and 
approved article, with handsome and 
attractive exterior. 


The Rambler 


is the “edition de luxe’’ of Bicycles. 


Handsome catalogue at any of the 
1,200 Rambler agencies. 


GORMULLY &@ JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, England. 





Once Tried, 
Always Ridden. 


——t | TS 


ET SJ 


WW 
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20-LB. ROADSTER, $100. 
UNIONS HOLD MANY WORLD'S RECORDS, 


Our reputation is derived from the thorough- 


ness and excellence of our work. 
mn If nothing but the BEST is good enough for 
% you, you want the CRACKAJACK. 
Agencies everywhere, or write to us. 
CATALOGUE FREE ON DEMAND, 


UNION CYCLE MFG. CO., 


Boston Mass, 


Have You a 


Baby? anda 











Bicycle? 
Then get a 


KALAMAZOO 
BABY 
CARRIER ? 


and you’ll have fun. 


The carrier weighs only 3 Ibs., costs only $2.50 as 
shown in cut, or with board seat and strap attachment 
$3.00, will carry babies from the time they can sit alone 
until they are 5 years old. The net is linen twine and can 
be drawn up in the form of a bag to make a good Parcel 
Carrier. 

ALAMAZ00 
THE 
K FOLDING 
iy Weight 16 oz. PARCEL 
STUY VV Y OCTETS 
ROMS ro rns 
0808s a Folds up when not in use. 


OPEN. Price $2.00. 


Ask your Cycle Dealer for them or we will send them 
to you, express prepaid, upon receipt of price. Catalogues free, 


KALAMAZOO CYCLE CO., 
Manufacturers, 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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ONA GRAY DAY 


No camera will make a perfect instantaneous photo except it is fitted 


with the ROSS PATENT LENS used in 


The Folding [lontauk 
$25 to $150. 


G. GENNERT, MANUFACTURER, 


24 and 26 East 13th Street, N. Y. 


The most complete assortment of high grade photo 
materials in the United States. 

CATALOGUE SENT FREE, 

Have you used Metol-Hauff? The new Developer. 





SCOVILL’S 


POCO oameRAS | ENRY CLAY 24. 


complete made, All Adjustments, 

A 4x5 folding camera (second to none but the $55 
Henry Clay). Price only $15. Pneumatic safety shutter, 
excellent lens, reversible view finder and three (3) double 


plate holders, 





SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTION TO 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. OFN.Y., 
423 Broome Street, New York. 
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ROCHESTER CAMERA MFG. CO. 
6 Aqueduct St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Saves money! Make 
money beapen for others 


USIG PQOXES EXCLUSIVELY.| ag pee nie 


Chestnut, P ; yn 9 cards, circulars, & co., 


Gautschi Sons gui: Old Musi¢e Panny - soins wr ELSEY &C 
4 Improved, Guaranteed. Lowest prices. . of pga de Meriden, Connecticut. 











(00. One anaes 
Size of Pictures Does it. 


3% x 3% Inches. : 
You Press tt. 


Weight of Camera, 21 oz, 
THE BULLET camera uses roll film and can be loaded in daylight. Fitted with our 
improved automatic shutter,—one button does it all—sets the shutter; 
makes the exposure and changes the action from time to instantaneous. Can be used as a hand or tripod 
camera. Best workmanship, handsome finish. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MANUAL free with every Bullet camera, explains its operation and tells how to finish the pictures—but 


“we do the rest”” when you prefer. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


100 page Catalogue Free, Rochester, N, Y. 
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KF PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 





It will wind up the line 
a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever gets lack line with it. 
It will save more fish than 
any other reel. Manipu- 
lated entirely by the hand 
that holds the rod. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


YAW)IAN & ERBE, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Please mention this papev- 


Little 
Finger 











WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but sell direct to the consumer at 
wholesale prices. Ship anywhere for 
examination before sale. Everything 


perry UCT AUELT ETL TTT TATA 


aN 


z 7%) — 
X A\Y Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co, 
No. 311, @111.55. W. B. Pratt, Secy. Elkhart, Ind. 





CARBUTT’S 


Dry Plates and Films Cut Sizes: 


USED THE WORLD OVER AT ALL DEALERS, OR 
SEND DIRECT TO FACTORY FOR PRICE LIST 


JOHN CARBUTT. KEYSTONE DRY PLATE WORKS. 


WAYNE JUNCTION. PIHLADELPHIA. 





i! 


THE PREMO 


4 more, better, and later improvements than any 

other. 

Compact, light, and easily manipulated. 

Substantially made and elegantly finished in mahogany and 
leather, 

Fitted for both hand and tripod work, in doors and out, 
portraits and landscapes, 

Nothing left undone to make it the most practical and satis- 
factory all-round instrument ever offered to the photo- 
graphing public. 


$10.00 to $50.00. 
For illustrated pamphlet and samples of the work, address 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 


43 South Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Ejector Guns 
no longer a 
luxury. 


TENS OF THOUSANDS IN USE. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, Mention REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


GOOD NEWS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


LEFEVER AUTOMATIC EJECTOR GUNS AT 
A PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY 
SPORTSMAN. 


Our New Ejector Movement 


HAS ONLY TWO PIECES: 
ONE IN THE HAMMER, 
ONE IN THE FRAME. 


We have decided to meet the demand for 
medium price Ejectors, and are now pre- 
oh to accept orders for all aoe of our 

ammerless guns fitted with Ejectors. 





LEFEVER ARMS CO., 


so me as ee ees aed 
: . a. : 


vanity 


) 


a eee 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Smallest 
Camera Made 


Carry it in your pocket. Size 1% x2 inches. Weight 
4ounces. Takes 25 pictures with one loading. Made of 
seamless metal, oxidized silver finish. Size of picture 
1% in. square. The simplest camera made. Any boy or 
girl canuseit. Every instrument fully guaranteed. 

NOT A TOY, BUT A PRACTICAL CAMERA 

TuE Kost, complete, $3.50. Roll of film (25 expos- 
ures) 20c. extra. We develop your negatives if desired. 
Sold by all dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send for free book, “All About the Kombi.” It will in- 


terestyou Alfred C. Kemper, 132 & 134 Lake St. 


B hes—London: 36 Oxford St., W. ‘ 
ranserlin: 10 Taubenstrasee, Ww. . Chicago 
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Champion ToL $15.00. 


WRITING EQUALS THAT OF A $100 MACHINE. 
—IT HAS— 


Metal Type, Permanent Alignment, Automatic Ribbon Feed, 
Manifolding Capacity, Satisfactory Speed, and Writes in Sight. 


It is fully guaranteed and will be sent on trial upon receipt of price, $15. Liberal discount to good 
agents. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE CHAMPION TYPEWRITER CO., No. 7 Laight St., New York. : 


eocegvncocoooooosooooooce E sON " TYPEWRITER 


g 

& —~» § 

° - ING 4 We have machines of every make. 
og 

a 





Guaranteed in perfect order or money 


: funded. 8 here with priv- 
TACKLE § i gelented. Guat aay bare with pte 
@ Our'95 Pie is the most complete ever 4 y 2 TYPEWRITERS 


@ | meses rd PP. = bo marin on Angling and ° SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 
Pp 


83 RANDOLPH ST. 
3 THE WILKINSON Co, SY ati 8g NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 2 ate Stes, 


FASTER THAN SHORTHAND! 


sateen’ Shorthand Typewriter 
| ) Br rints a word at one stroke { 
Nt . | Si - rice $25. It isa perfect substitute 
ofor cycl és | “& for stenography, and has already 
E? oNARY) : c. taken its piace in many of the 

Al R { [N. / ST. ATIY pam foroent establishments in_ the 
E oer: ant noe ried peme 

" 1 = ae without a teacher, no we e 0} 

4 HORSE POWER IGHS 50 LBS, go 7 shorthand necessary reso 

STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE = tice Now and you will Bane aa for 


WORK next month. R.G.K. ANDERSON, 114 Bennett Bui 
York, N.Y. Branches: Auckland, New Zealand, and Bombay, india. 


SRSACARD PRINTER FREF | TYPEWRITERS. 


zy Moore ss w—=Setsany name in one minute; prints 500 card: | 
ROMAIN hour. YOU can mate money’ with it, A fontet een rejudiced advice given. Allmakeshalf-price. 
es ee = oe anywhere for examination. Exchanging 

an 'weezers. jest tl | 
_ Sample mailed FREE for 100. pip for posing on a a8 cialt; aeotly payments. 52-page cat. tree. 


PAE TH lagervoll& Bro. 65 Cortiandl St. N.Y. City | apeEnina 45 Liberty St., New York. 


Write us before buying. Send forillus- 
trated catalog of new and old machines. 


























REMINGTONS, - - $40.00 
CALIGRAPHS, - - $25.00 
Mig HAMMONDS & YOST, - $30.00 


GEORCE A. HILL, Manager. RENTALS $3.50 to $5.00 PER MONTH. 
Barclay St, New York. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Willi ams CHALLENGES & WORLD & SPEED 


Light Carriage; Ball Bearings; Easy Touch; Universal Keyboard. 





No Living Operator Can Catch the Williams 
— It’s faster than you are.— 
Excels in Manifolding Power, Beauty of Work, Durability, 
Visible Writing, Direct Inking, Portability. 





You can do more work on it in a given time with more comfort and satisfaction than on 
any other writing machine. The Best for Expert or Novice, 


Iilustrated Catalogue on application and mention of this magazine. 
THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER COPIPANY, 


Rooms 308-10 Postal Telegraph Building, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
London: 2: Cheapside. Montreal: 200 Mountain St. 


A Writing [Machine of the Highest Standard. San Franclsco: 409 Washington St. 
For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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WRITING MACHINES ® 





THEO 


NEW MODEL 


REMINGTON 


Therefore Catalogues sent by 


Wyckorr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
Leads. 827 Broadway, New York, 


Sn ee 








mHE JOHN SMORE 
“THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER.” 


‘‘Doing a LAND OFFICE BUSINESS.” 


We have just received (April, 1895), on competi- 
tion, a written order for DENSMORES for the 
Government Land Offices throughout the United 
States. 

WE CHALLENGE any other Typewriter Company 
to Show so large an order from a customer for a 
single delivery. 

Descriptive pamphlet and telling testimonials sent free. 

DENSIORE TYPEWRITER CGMPAN’‘, 


316 Broadway, New York. 





BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


CLEAR AND CLEAN PRESS COPIES. 
‘paduryD Ajiseqy speq—suoqqry Awiq on 


TYPE ALWAYS CLEAN. 


THE No. 4 YOST WRITING TAGANE 


IS UNEXCELLED FOR 
BEAUTY OF WORK, 
DURABILITY OF CONSTRUCTION, 
PERMANENT ALIGNMENT, 
LIGHT CARRIAGE, 
DIRECT PRINTING, and has many other 
POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 
Call and examine. 


Yost Writing Machine Company, 


61 Chambers St., New York, 


41 Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 








o= ==? 


The New No. 4 
Caligraph 
LEADS THEM ALL 








An examination of the many features 
of our latest machine will tell you why 
Caligraphs lead, 

Send us your name. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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% FOOD PRODUCTS 
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litany imy (| % 
Sains } 
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R ef7 ES. hed — revitalized —good health restored—all from using 


oe As delicious as 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH’S te Witte, it is healthful. 


sean At druggists. 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 


NEW 
“Triple Flame” 
Lamp 


For Traveling or Sick Room. 
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N 
water in five minutes; 
or, by using the regu- 
lator, will maintain a 
flame of any size down 
to the smallest that 
can be required for 
keeping contents of boiler warm, And 


HIRES’ Rootbeer this with perfect safety and the least pos- 


sold in 1894, which made 15,675,735 gallons, sible consumption of alcohol. 


b OF 313,494,700 glasses, sufficient to give every ¢ for Circul 
» man, woman and child in the United States, 4 serenipplimanieniemigyeins 


el eat porweinig gaaaa LEWIS & CONGER, 


q A 25 cent package makes § gallons. Sold everywhere. House Furnishers 
r) 


? THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia, 
erento | (130 & 132 West 42d St., = New York 


WE 
Nees ———— PT 
(1000012 UHHH 


3,134,934 Packages of 


iin tS tt = - - Se oo eo oe oe oe oe oe 
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¥ TOILET ARTICLES 





| « SHAVING 
WILLIAMS “Soars” 


Cleanse and Stimulate the action 
of the PORES. 

Used in thousands of families exc/u- 
sively for BATH and TOILET— 
antiseptic and very healing. 


3. 


“YOU CAN SEE HOW IT IS, SIR”— 


Little ‘Doors von 


myriads of them—unseen but always open —l\ead directly through the Skin—to the 
very life-blood of every human being. Hence the imperative necessity that you 
guard these doors. Let no impuse particle enter—to mingle with the life-giving 
current.— Cleanse the passage itself— with pure and health-giving agents. Herein 
lies largely — the secret of Fresh — Clear Skins. 

Nothing comes nearer the skin than your SHAVING SOAP— You apply it with the 

brush—and, as it were, force it into those willing little doorways. Is your Shaving 

Soap PURE? It is well to remember that for a good deal over HALF A CENTURY— 


“WILLIAMS’” Shaving Soaps 


have been made by the same jirm—in the same place—and with the same scrupulous regard for every 
detail in manufacture. 
It is worth something to know—that in the thousands of Tons of these Soaps—which have been sent 
all over the world— NOT ONE OUNCE of impure fats or other objectionable—dangerous matter— 
was ever contained. 

WILLIAMS’ SOAPS — ix three principal forms—are sold by all Dealers. 


s¢ Genuine Yankee ”’ Soap, 10c. Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. Williams’ Barbers’ Soap, 40c. 


: This is the kind your barber should 
Strong, metal-lined case. For Tour- use. It is also most excellent for Toilet 
Oldest and most famous cake of shav- ists’ and Travelers’ use. Don't fail to use. Tons of it sold yearly to families, 
ing soap inthe world. Millions using it. ask for WILLIAMS’— and take no other. 6 cakes in a package, 4oc, 
Notr.—If your dealer does not have these soaps—we mail them—to or address— postpaid on receipt of price==» 
All three kinds sent for 75c. in stamps. Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct., U.S. 
Lonvoon Orrice ano Wanenouse: 64 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W. C. 





For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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James McCreery & Co. 





FOR RECREATION : 

Golf and Coaching Capes, Bicycle and Bath- 
ing Suits for Ladies and Children. 

Bathing Suits for Men and Boys, two-piece 
suits; in plain colors, $3.00; in two colors, 
$3.25. 

Sweaters, $2.50 each. 

Golf Hose, with improved light-weight feet, 
Scotch Clan plaid styles, $2.00 to $3.00 per pair. 

Bicycle Hose, $1.35 per pair. 


FOR TRAVEL: 


Fancy Covert Cloth, Linen, Duck, Lawn and 
Gingham Suits, Blazer or Eton effects, all new 


Steamer Rugs and Shawls, large variety. 


Broadway & [Ith St, 


New York. 








i and your collar is but 
@toned to stay buttoned. 4 
PThe Benedict Collar But-dp 


sh : (li 
@® ton is sold everywhere. 


Hip = Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiden (| I) 
iit, Lane, New York City. 


The price has 
nothing to do 
with the 


Fit 
For ALL of Dr. 
Warner’s Cor- 


sets are fitted to 
living models. 


Prices from one to six dollars each. 











Fit row. bs nina. 
HC CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF.” 
964.2350 FINE CALF &KANGAROO 
W *3.59POLICE,3SoLes. 
0 
1 eR NGHENS, 
$2.$|.75 BOYS *SCHOOLSHOES, 
soi 8178 
$, 
$352" Best DONGOLy, 
S SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
whinge ort ae 
oul a Milton People wear the 
W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 
All our shoes are equally guliineteryr 


They give the best value for the yee y § 
aot ln aj custom shoes in style and fi 
The r wearing qualities are unsur eae. 
The prices are uniform,---stam on sole. 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 
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“Sit down and feed and welcome to our table.” 
—As you like tt. 


For Summer Luncheon 


use 
Berry or 
Fruit Forks. 


A very dainty and delicate 
way of eating berries. 

Six Rialto or Delsarte Berry 
Forks XIV. or Extra Sectional 
quality plate, $2.10. 

Six Berry Forks and one 
Berry Spoon, XIV. plate, $3.50. 
For sale by your Jeweler. 

He also keeps the Sterling 
Silver Inlaid Spoons and Forks. 
Guaranteed for 25 years. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER (0, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane (second 
door from Broadway), A complete line of 
Solid Silver Plated Ware and Novelties. 224 


ech LITTLE Book 
LIGHTING je ) SENT FREE, 
DEVICE, eee oon 

And many oth- : about the 

er points of su- Lamps, and 
periority over g about our oth- 


every — sv er lines of 
Lam : goods, 


— 2 Gas and 
Leading ; ElectricLight 
Dealers . Fixtures, 


Everywhere Art Metal 
Sell them. Goods, etc. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. 60., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York. Boston. Chicago, Philadelphia, 
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COOSCOOSCCOO CSCC COOSCCOCOCCOOOOCECO 
OF ALL VENTILATING DEVICES, 


——! THE :——_ 


Star Ventilator 


IS THE 
MOST PRACTICAL, EFFICIENT 
Jee A ND | SUCSEFErUL. 


LUXURIOUS 


FRUITS and the 
Garden’s ; 
Tempting 
Our e e 
peter Dainties 


are MADE 
book MORE 


“The _ oN APPETIZING 


Seasons,’ 
tells of many a 


SENSIBLE 
SERVER, 


A POSTAL CARD WILL 
BRING IT. 


PAIRPOINT 


MFG. CO., 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
46 Murray St., New York. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
220 Sutter St., $. Francisco. 
Temple Building,Montreal, 





It assures in every case a strong 
and distinct upward draft. It per- 
fectly prevents down drafts. It is 
) good to put on top of any building 
that you want to lift the. bad air 
out of—houses, theatres, breweries, 
founderies, churches, stables, cars, 
factories, schoolhouses, mills, etc. 


We know all about Ventilation. 


WE HAVE SEVERAL CIRCULARS ON THE 
SUBJECT. WRITE TO US ABOUT IT. 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc., 
517 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
COS COOCOOCLEOOOOSOOCCOOOSORCCOCCE 
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Greatest re 
Invention Wed 

of the 
Century. ce Sy» 


Never Breaks Down © RSE T. 


on the Sides. 
i ler’s, d 
Hactinstocketponrreiaietwend 4 (OC) 
FITZPATRICK & SOPIERS, Sole Agents, 


85 Leonard Street, New York. 
ILE" AG BRAI 1 


EMABE AT KEY-WEST= 


These Cigars are manufactured 
under the most favorable climatic Dictionary Doctors 


conditions, and from the mildest and eay ite troublesome,” ON? SHeeessr" 
Medical Doctors 
blends of Havana tobaccos. If tule “a. meee tale? ent, smn 


e e ° hat th ull, th c 
we paid the imported cigar tax, iit ca aa: 
our brands would cost double the | No Sectors an ties, Set datie dee 


what they're talking about, call a Fistula ‘‘a 
money. torturin 7 and say it murders its 
victims by inc 
Write for particulars. Sample box of 12 Our Discovery,—an altogether new prin- 
7 , ° . ciple, — whic differs from medicines, 
cigars will be mailed, prepatd, for $1.00. ofatunents, washes, suppositories, and jin- 
® struments as gold differs from dross, makes 
Cortez Cigar Co. ’ every euierer from Fistula, Files, Hemor- 
rhoids, an ssures his own home doctor 
KEY WEST and relieves and cures as sure as fate. No 
ee ain, no trouble, no failure. The proofs 
Pr ree. The cure a dollar, postpaid. It’s the 
doctor for you. Address 
Komchacin Caloric Co.,134 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 











we offer ee Clubs and private Consumers Send 


15 2 Combination Displays - at once 


7 of High Grade sa 
y per_collection g ee 


at Factory 
sis and 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEW, 


Coffee Stains 


and other stains are easily removed with COPCO 
soap. The finest damask table covers and napkins, 
as well as all other articles of delicate texture, can be 
thoroughly and safely washed. with 


TRADE MARK. 


a soap that takes out every trace of dirt, but leaves 
no trace of washing behind it. The kind of soap 
you have often wished you could get at any price. 


COPCO is sold by all dealers at 5 cents the cake. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, am Vert: Sé, Lowle. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The Econom Vv of it. 


Makes things clean in half the time; 
keeps things clean for half the money= 
Gold Dust Washing Powder, sold every- 
where, made only by The N. K. Fairbank 
Company, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 




















£ PINT OF FOOD $ 


Now a real Tonic is something 


\ Vay y 
SOC ) to build you up, give you strength 
—not fictitious strengti—but real 
strength. The world has lived on 
grains since the world began, and 


“bread is the staff of life.” Bread is 
a support, but you can’t lean on 
drugs and an empty stomach. A 
concentrated extract, the very es- 
sence of that most invigorating 
grain, barley, with the soothing, 
gentle somnolent, and wholly bene- 
ficient extract of hops, formsa true 
Tonic,—one that is a food. Food 
alone gives real strength. Ours is 
this kind. Barley for the body; 
hops for the nerves—the mind. 
There is a substance to it; it is 
vivifying, life-producing, gives vim 
and bounce—it braces. It is not 
merely a temporary exciting agent, 
either—it cures. Pabst Malt Ex- 
tract is a builder,—feeds blood, 
brain and bone. It will quiet the 
nerves, give sleep, drive out dys- 
pepsia, and for a nursing mother it 
is salvation for herself and baby. 
Add The “Best” Tonic to your 
regular food daily—a pint bottle is 
quite enough—and you will be as- 
tounded at the results in two weeks. 


THE “BEST” TONIG 





6 LITTLE BOOKS ADDRESS 
SENT FREE 


MENTION THIS PUBLICATION Pabst-Milwaukee 














Observe the comparison bet ient and mod 
brewing shown on columns 


~ THE HISTORY OF BREWING BEGINS WITH EGYPT 
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Wedding or Testimonial 


gifts of Gold or Silver, when cleaned or polished with 








retain their value and ornamental effect indefinitely. 


It’s sold by leading dealers throughout the 
civilized world. Trial quantity for the asking. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sole Propr’s, 72 John St., New York. 








At Less than half the Cost of other 
Baths you can buy 








4 Without the loss of a single advantage, and with many 
added merits. , 
2 An unbreakable, graceful bath; cannot harbor dirt or 
<= vermin, and can be decorated Mp bey —- is 
al , ont Don’t buy an imitation—ge e Stee ad. 
No. 1. Bath. Many Styles and sizes, only one vicuers yd d jobbers have it, or the 


quality—the Best. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Steel Clad Bath Co. of N. Y., 445&449 W. 26th 8t., N. Y. 








ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR ? 
HE AURAPHONE Will help youif youdo. It 

is a recent scientific invention which will re- 
store the 4 of any one not born deaf. When 
in the ear it is invisible, and does not cause the 
slightest discomfort. Itis to the ear what glasses 
are to the eye—an ear spectacle. Enclose stamp 
for particulars. Can be tested FREE OF CHARGE 
at the NEW YORK AURAPHONE CO.’S 
Offices, 716 Metropolitan Building, Madison Square, 
New York, or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention ; different from allother 
devices. The only safe, simple, comfortable and 
invisible Ear Drum in the world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string attachment. 
Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
.§ 99 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
Offices : { 1122 Broadway, New York. ‘i 





DRUM IN 
POSITION, 












HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 
° ° 















Gees ° <—_ od 
e a 
AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR * * 
* s * DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE 8KIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 














In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and so simple any onecan use it. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to ro’ prow preperation ever used for a Se Purpose, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applivations before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application and without the slightest jnjur or unpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSISs.— 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene. 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 

to theskin. Young pornone who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
* to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed 
from observation) on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. 2nd money by letter, with your full 
address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private, Postage stamps received the same as 
} cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut thisvut as it may not appear again.) 

LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, , U.S. A, 
ee MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery. 


$1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INUURY. EVERY. BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
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ARCHITECTURES DECORATIONS" 

















A perfect water supply in country or suburban homes is now easily 
within the reach of all, and can be had in such an ornamental form as 
to give an added charm tothe landscape. The galvanized steel tank and 
other new features of the system brought out by the Aermotor Co. this 
season leave little to be desired. These tanks have tight covers, and do 
not shrink, leak, rust, give taste to water, nor admit foreign substances. 
We have twenty branch houses. One is near you. Tell us what you 
think you want and allow us to submit original plans and estimates. 
These, at least, will cost you nothing, and an outfit will not cost much. 


























If you want an electric light plant run by wind power, we have some- 
thing to offer in that line also. Please bear in mind that the Aermotor 
Co. originated the manufacture of steel windmills, steel tilting and fixed 
towers, and steel tanks, and is the only concern that galvanizes all its 
work after all the cutting, shearing and punching is done, sothat every 
portion of the steel is covered with an indestructible coating of zinc and 
alluminum. We believe we make more than one-half of the world’s 
To add to our output one more for your conven- 
Aermotor Co., Chicago. 


supply of windmills. 
ience would give us pleasure. 
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“See, FOR THE OFFICE 


All Write 


With ao Waterman Tdeal Fountoun Pen 


—o’ wrong VP you dons. 
Sold everywhere, L. E. Waterman Co., 157 Broadway, New-York. 


THE OHMER- 
Best in the World. Inks the pen 
Just Right. No inky fingers, blots, or 


Ust Proof Filing Cabinets eed a 


| 

£ —— = Give the best results in $1.00 to $6.00each. Sent ee TE Catalogue free. 
| 
| 















COLUMBIAN 
INKSTAND. 


| 








¥ BOYD & ABBOT CO., 257 Broadway, New York. 
filing letters, valuable 


papers, catalogues and 
other matter to be taken | 
care of. | 





**S”’ Stands for Sliding Shutters. 


A System of Sliding Shutters for Stability, 
Superiority, and Satisfaction. Surpasses all 
others. Seven hundred and Seventy Score Sold 
this Season. A Special and Successful Success. 
Send Stamps, Six cents, for our new 100-page 











The highest awar ds | illustrated catalogue. Agents wanted. 
ceived at the World’s t 26 Lincoln Ave., Crestline, Ohio, U.S. A. 
roe | Hartman Sliding Blind Co. 
acca Fair at Chicago and Ant- | 

















i 4footdesk, $16 gamma 
werp. We manufacture a full line of . ES rhe re = 
court house, office and bank furniture. ES 5 « =620 Ee 


a) Send forcatalogue. FF 
18 & 2u Van Buren Si,., Chicago, U. S. A. 








CATALOGUE FREE. 
| DIXON'S No. 679 


Letter File Cabinets__mm | Cycle Lubricant 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. | Linco eter on and granada tScaze orane 


ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 


THE M. OHMER’S SONS & CO., | Sicfiss hee rosa pata, 15 conta 


DAYTON, 0. | JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. J. 





Positively The Leading Pen. A Million in Use. 


Mention this Magazine. Ask dealers or send for Catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
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28 ARCHITECTURES! DECORATIONS § 


PATENT .* PANELED .- METAL | 


CEILINGS, 


Stamped Steel Plates, 


Ornamental and Fire-Proof. 











Make a neat and economical finish, easily 
applied in new buildings and over old plaster. 
A variety \ 


for Church- f 
es, Halls, 
Theatres, 
Schools, 
Stores, 
Offices, etc. 





_—_ 








Send stamp for 


Cranes, | 
Water and Gas Pipe. | 


For special information and prices, write ip 
, The Addyston Pi d Steel Co. 
A. NORTHROP & C0,, pirtssuran, pa. "Cincionati, Oo 


our new 


catalogue and 





estimates to 





ATER-TIGHT Hose apap ents PATENT seit ge 


Steel Ceilings and ) “it 





The ACME. Saves ‘. ee 

OUPLEL, zoursinger. Siee wear Side Wall Finish. § ,, 2... 
coupling in § - second.  Fevoldoe new new Catalogue, prices, and estimates, on application. 

effective and nese no tools. Sola by by all dealers, Full THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO., (Ltd.) 

ach. . Hose Couplers, and 2 Hose Bands, postpaid 50c. 23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘he Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago. 


Made by 
The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., 
Cincinnati, O., 


From Architects Designs, or from Original Drawings. Our work can be found in 
any State in the Union. Correspondence invited. Draftsmen sent when necessary. 


Capital, 1,000,000. 





TManufacturers. Established 1836. 


«we Going to Build 
a HOME 


and will send us your name and address, and state what 
priced house you want 


- - « WILL SEND FREE... 


4a copy of our Bonetieey te pinetenind Book of Residence 
Designs entitled: ‘‘ARTIS OMES,’’ how bad 6 5 and 
build them. Contains horde im many beautiful Homes, 
also designs for laying out and beautifying — 
aie ac hand grounds. ‘Enclose two 2c. stamps for mailing, or 25c. for 
sample copy of ‘‘American Homes,’’ a handsome ma ~ 
zine devoted to planning, g, building and beautifying 
Pa Home, (size 10x14 in.) beautiful Designs and Sanp 
4 other fine Renton | 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Archt’s, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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OSM-CATALOGUE FREE: “AtSO> CIRCULAR ON ANS OF FLOORS 


RIYA EUS SL XLS PX PLLA ELLLE 


NORTHROP'S STAMPED STEEL CEILING. | 
Most DURABLE and DECORATIVE. Shel stsdesel~tesedolej~LedesesezoS “Teed -Torederederesedese doses 


Best for Churches, Halis, Schools, Stores, etc. Made in many designs. L Nl N F N FE PT rs r T F 


AND SPOTLESS 


5 eS 
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BY USING OUR 
| MANGLE FORIRONING 


IT SAVES TWO-THIRDS THE 
LABOR AND ALL THE FUEL. 


IN UNIVERSAL USE IN ENGLAND | 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. SEND FOR CATALOGUE F 


S.C. JOHNSON-RACINEWIS. 
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(KINNEAR’S PATENT) 


STEEL CEILING 


Is THE STANDARD. 


SEND FOR COPY OF 


“INTERIOR DECORATIONS,” 


Containing Many New Designs. 














eS 
“ 


THE KINNEAR & GACER CO., MFRS. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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DF ARCHITECTURES DECORATION. 











GLOBE DESKS AND CABINETS 


are built of the choicest materials that 
can be procured. Finish and 


8 
workmanship une- S 
qualled. Ww. 
Globe 


Globe Desks 
. Filing Cabinets 


ARE 


Built for Business. Better contain every improvement 
desks may be built, but HE and convenience to tempt the 
better desks never most careless into busi- 


have been built, ree ness_ habits. 





GLOBE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Eastern Branch: 42 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 
ILLUSTRATED DESK AND CABINET CATALOGUE FREE. 











J. W. BOUGHTON, Phila., Pa., Largest Manufacturer 


PARQUET FLOORS = guise: Star x For, 


Plain & © Ornamenta tick and Thin. 


1. ; 
ms xEE Rissavcrer of ) ; Lathes Automatic 
o ECYPTIAN M\| ry Cross Feed 
and ih \\ {A| 9 and 12 inch Swing. 
MOORISH 7 | = WN\\ New Designs. Novel Features. 
Fretwork AV HY Send for Catalogue B. 
and WAR NS et) «= SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
CRILLES, meh. “Ree 676 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


es:—BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 
23d Ventre 5th Ave. Hotel, N. Y., and 286 Fulton St., 



























































PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. 
THICK OR THIN. OF FINEST WOODS. 
Can be laid over old or new floors. 
Write for Design Catalogue. 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., 
Manufacturers, INDL 


ANAPOLIS, IND. 





pl FURNITURE S 


55) Fa Neg St? EIS Dk a 
Parlor, 


Reasons why you should buy it in Latest productions in Dining Room, Bedroom 
i oom, Library and all Furniture—vVenetian 


Drawin 
preference to any a t Carved furniture —Novelties in Imported Furniture——W hite 
(1). Because this firm haye lon enjore e@ reputa- | and Gold Enameled Furniture——Enameled and Brass Bed- 
tion of keeping only the best rniture that can be | steads——English Brass Bedsteads (75 patterns); Maple 


b medium and finest grades; (2). Be- | and Bamboo Furniture—Restful Easy Chairs and Set- 
el cel are meguallo’ if tees——Smoking and Billiard Room Furniture——Everything 


their prices are the lowest at which pat; Raven mo for city or country homes——Eight spacious floors——All 

1 quality can be sold. prices in plain figures. | . 

| RK. J. HORNER & CO., 61-65 West 23d Street, New York. | 
3 pS. Qa. rou = 


FOSS FOS LDCR AYE PID OES EDO OS 
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“FOOD PRODUCTS * 
AROUND THE WORLD... 


—EAST—WEST-NORTH-SOUTH— 


Go, oUR DELICIOUS CANNED FRUITS, 
FRESH VEGETABLES, 


Rich Preserves, Jellies and Jams, 
DAINTY MEAT DELICACIES. 


‘*BLUE LABEL”? TOMATO KETCHUP. 


REPRESENTATIVE DEALERS EVERY=- 


WHERE CAN SUPPLY OUR PRODUCTS, CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 


IF THEY WILL NOT, WRITE US FOR 


PRICED CATALOGUE AND BOOKLET é 
” FROM TREE TO TABLE ”’ ROCHESTER, N. Ys, U.S.A. 


OO E CH | NGS — aaagelneciealiaa 
f )) = F handsome illustrated Catalogue, send 6 cts. 
for postage to 
“ J. H. KINNEY, 


294 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



























1 ENGRAVING SENT POSTPAID. 
\ Plate and 50 cds. (name), 











- = = $1.00 
Plate and 50 cds. (name and address), 1.25 


) ] L ® U S I RA I | N G, Wedding Invitations. gent eee. 
THOS. E. LYCETT & CO., Stationers ond Engravers, 
altimore, Md. 


Pen Drawing, Free Hand Drawing, Learning to 
Read French, taught in ERNEST KNAUFFT’s ART 


































ee The Pacific Coast Press Clipping Bureau 
The Ma No. is a C. D. CENTS ci x 
ere ee Ga i . 1 for 2 speci- Reads newspapers published in the Far West for Pro- 
THE ART STUDENT, men Nos. fessional, Society and Literary people on reasonable 
132 W. 23d Street, N. Y. Regular price 20 cents. terms. For particulars, address as above. 
ee eee eer Secaeee Box 2329, San Francisco, Cal. 












The Health Food Co. 


makes the BEST Flours, Cereals, Breads 
and Biscuits in the world and sends 
them to all nations. 











DURKEE’S 















































= ee hy a ig =. = 
e perfect Breakfas > x = — 
The Most Nourishing. Ven 25¢ =8 SPICES. — 
The Easiest Digested. © . = : a 
The Most Palatable. All Grocers Sell {ti i—) 
The Quickest pamphlets freely ga rq Ga a. 
Cooked. mailed to all applicants. onil bad =< 
—) bed 
cs 

Head Office 
1% 61 Fifth Av., New York. m EXTRACTS = 
681 Broad Street bed [==] 
ee 4) FECT PURITY 

Western Offic 
soot akan tae = PERFECT PURITY = 
Chicago. =<, ‘AND © 

sof England ofc, EXQUISITE FLAVORPe 
Boston. 
Philadelphia Office, ane 
682 Street, 






Philadelphia. 










Free pamphlets freely 
mailed to all applicants 













Makes the 
Perfect Breakfast 
Beverage KAFFEEBROD. 


This BREAD COFFEE 
is nourishing, supporting, up-building 
It is the long sought breakfast and sup- 
per beverage for children and for adults 
in whom tea or coffee cause nervousness, 

SAMPLES FREE at all our offices, and sent by mail for postage. 
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« Silver Plate that Wears.’ 
18 47 Rogers Bros. XI] @ 


Spoons and Forks 


“‘1847” stamped on spoons and forks guarantees the genuine 
Rogers quality. “XII’’ means three times the usual thickness of 
silver on the places most exposed to wear. Goods so marked cost 
but little extra, and are much cheapest because they last longest. 


Y | The dark places show where 
thercisextrathickness ofsilver, 


If unable to procure these goods from your dealer, we 
shall be glad to furnish necessary information. Illus- 
trations of Intest designs and valuable information 
will be mailed free if you mention this publication, 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


UMB Jvade Mark on cuv Meriden, Conn., Chicago, San Francisco, r 
py mencing Tea Sets, Salad New York Salesrooms, 208 Fifth Ave., Madison Square. ROMANESQUE 
a Dishes, ete. fn deal h PATTERN. 
For sale by the leading dealers everywhere. 




















Beeman’s— THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 


And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c, for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
108 Lako St., Cleveland, 0. 
NS id Originators of @ 
N : » Pepsin Showing’ Qum. 


BEAUTIFUL $1.25 
BELTS $8.00. 


Sterling Silver mountings of the latest designs with Black, 
Navy Blue or White Silk Belting. Send for illustrated Price- 
list of Belts, Belt Pins, Link Buttons, Studs, Etc., free to any 
address. 

DANIEL LOW, 232 Essex Street, 


Silversmith. Salem, Mass. 


WARREN’S SKIRT BONE. 


A New Thingin Skirt Stiffenine. 
Used also in Revers, Collars and Sleeves, in- i I Mi 
suring perfect curves. Gives wonderful effects : : iy r 
not to be obtained by use of any other ma- ~ FLORIDA WATER | 
r . 5: : 33 
Ask your dealer for it, s a, j8-yords sample sent The most refreshing OF all Perfumes. = 
postpaid for 65 cents. - The Best THING for Sunburn. and Tan: 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., ee a ee ae 
THREE OAKS, MICHIGAN, 
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THE MCCLURE’S 


COMPLETE LIFE 


OF 


Napoleon 


BY 


Ida M. Tarbell 


With 250 pictures—upwards of 60 of 


them full page, or nearly full page. In- 


cluding practically all of 


The Great Hubbard Collection of 
Napoleon Engravings 


Supplemented with many hitherto unpublished pictures and documents from 
the private collections of the Bonaparte princes, Marquis Girardin, Baron 
Larrey, Duc d’Aumale, and others, who have kindly authorized their first 
reproduction here. 

The illustrations include all the great portraits of Napoleon made in his 
lifetime, and the greatest of the historical paintings relating to Napoleon’s 
achievements, many of them never before engraved or printed. 

“Tt is not too much to say that we have here the most complete reunion 
of important Napoleonic pictures which has ever been published,” says Armand 
Dayot, Inspector of Fine Arts, and one of the leading authorities on Napoleon 
iconography. 

This volume, printed in magazine form, on the finest coated paper, con- 
tains Miss Tarbell’s Life of Napoleon as published in McCuure’s Macazing, 
with many important additions and ¢wzce as many pictures as appeared in the 
MAGAZINE. 

It is an extraordinary volume, and not the least remarkable feature is its 


ss 50 CENTS A COPY 


For sale by all newsdealers and booksellers. 
This publication makes a revolution in the publication of expensive 
works. It can be had handsomely and substantially bound in cloth for $1. 


S. S. McCLURE, Limited, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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“Two’s company’ Y 
Three is more ¢ 


A ha oho) 


ound 50 much enjoyment 


et ce -in the tobacco he smoked 


Autoharp. ! 


Summer fun enhanced by this easy-to-play 


musical instrument. , 
Style 23/, price $5 r ALF JYIXTURE 
TTT 


Isasplendid instrument. $25 secures greater «€ 
scope. Send for illustrated catalogue, ‘How 


the Autoharp Captured the Family.” 2 A 202. trial package ~ aaa 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, | « + - postpaid for 25 cents., 


Dept. L, 110 East 13th Street, New York. | MARBURG BROS = 
7 = BALTIMORE, MD. 


CACASCASCAPSCASASCASCACASBACA THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. SUCCESSOR... 


WHITMAN’S Make it in a Minute. 
INSTANTANEOUS 2° cup Sproves’ its “quatity: Keep the Head Cool. 


CHOCOLAT Siek unit pee a pound No other pillow in the 


world so cool—so refresh- 
> ing—so comfortable asthe 


2 what Business Men have been looking pr = & SN age ho 
3 3 ST ee en WII illow. 
RIPLICATE BLEGRAM 00K: Pe t . PWPVI? Our Hammock or 

, a living one Copy for Operator; @:ere _ AI Co 

—— Z ‘ . uch size is made 
= Jone for Reference, WZ coverediwith fancy ma- 

~ an Pa, mn 
: nfirmation Cry Ha ock size (fancy covering), 20 x20, ~ °83.00 
to mail @rrespodents king), 20x28, = = 3:59: 
7 - 2.50. 


}@ All atone Writingaw All Pillows finished with fine hai 
Copies hort gd how i) Sent, express saamead, on pro per aag ‘ Address 
een inivoag.| | 2 THE WESTON & WELLS MFC. CO., "i2usu3Aotse 


y) 
V0.0} 9.0.9 
FOND DU LAG, WIS. Special sizes to order. 








J. 
S 








oo 












































1 He wears ’em. He doesn’t. 2 





Scientific Suspenders. 


Support the trousers at the natural point of suspension 
—i. é., at the pivot of a man’s body, over the hip bone. 
They are comfortable and effective. Just the thing for negligee or 


evening dress; the straps don’t show. Buy a pair of your 
dealer—50c to $2.00—or order a pair mailed from 


SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO., Ltd., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wy 
Try them once and you'll always wear them. [igi /Ff i 
_#iKeepTrouserslikethis. Don’t letthem get like this. I~ We doecdd 
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‘Alma Sanitarium 


. THE LEADING A strictly Scientific 
» Medical and 
Surgical Home. 


EST anp 
ESTORATION It’s nota Hospital. 
ESORT Write for Special In- 


formation and Illus 
oF THE World, = Siet'eiapie 
A rational hygenic institution. Open all the 
year. Personal instruction. Temperate cli- 
mate. Rare bromide mineral water. Modern 
buildings and furnishings. Recognized by 
leading medical men. 


ALMA SANITARIUM COMPANY, ALMA, MICHIGAN. 


SPD & 6D 2H BAD 


le 





The Representative Magazine of the Great Middle West is the 


Illustrated Midland Monthly. 


It numbers among its contributors, Octave Thanet, Elaine Goodale Eastman, 
Mary J. Reid, Hamlin Garland, S. H. M. Byers, George F. Parker, Congressman 
J. P. Dolliver, Franklyn W. Lee and a host of other well-known writers. 

It is developing scores of talented unknowns who will be the ‘ well-known writ- 
ers” of the next decade. 

Outside its regular literary work it offers cash prizes to amateur writers. 





tv is only $1.50 a year. Try it a year; o~ if you have not seen itsend 10Ocents in postage for 
a sample copy. 


Address JOHNSON BRIGHATI1, 
PUBLISHER MIDLAND MONTHLY. . - DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Providence « Stonington Stcamship Co. 





NEW PIER 36 NORTH RIVER. 


PROVIDENCE [_INE, 


TEEN 





OPENS SUMMER SEASON 


in JUNE Os 


HE Route between New York and Boston, Providence, Worcester, V hite 
Mts. and Maritime Provinces. Shortest rail ride to Boston. Main deck 
dining rooms. Café on each Steamer. Superb orchestra. Steamers leave daily 
except Sunday from New Pier 36, N. R., at 5.30 P.M. 
STONINGTON LINE resumes Sunday trips July 7th, leaving daily at 
6.00 P.M. Writeto W. DeW. Dinock, A.G.P.A., for book of “Summer Tours.” 


J. W. MILLER, President. O. H. BRIGGS, G. P. A. 
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9 
The Northern Pacific Railroad )| DO YOU g 
| 
has a TouRIST Book—not a guidebook—thatisanauthor- || $ 
ity on the park as Cavendish is on whist. I will > 
be glad to send this to any one for SIX PL AY W H l ST ? a 
} @ CENTS in stamps, Its title is, g 
2 Sketches of Wonderland. > 
© This book is rewritten each year TH EN p 
} and there are no repetitions in @ 
® either text or illustrations. 3 
@® Our book for 1895 contain- FOLLOW © 
3 ing over 100 pages just out. g 
@ CHAS. S. FEE, SUIT rs 
2 Genl. Pass Agent, ° 3 
: ST. PAUL, MINN. 4 
; __=“@ 
9S SSS 3 SSS 3 
g IT’S “Cavendish,” thegreat ¢ 
® authority on whist, after ® 
> a trip to the park in 4 
4 1894 said : 
$ ENG L l S HI “The wonders of the Yellow- @ 
© 9 stone Park are beyond my 4 
@ power to describe. They must ¢ 
» be seen to be een andevery- © 
: body ought to see them. What @ 
2 YOU interested me most were the gey- ® 
4 sers [we fortunately saw Grotto and ® 
q > Castle at work] and the Grand Cafion. : 
> They are_so different I can hardly choose 
$ \ between the two. Indeed, one of the features of the 4 
4 KNOW. ||| park is that you come across totally different scenery 
r || and totally different natural marvels each day.” @ 
é 4 
DOOD OOHOHHO HD HHHHHHHHHHHOOOHGHHHHGHHOOH 0OHGHHHHS$SHHHOOHHHOHOOOOHO4HOOHOOOO 











Picturesque 


TRUNK LINE ~~" 
OF AMERICA. 


The Only Line whose Trains 
are Everywhere Protected by 


Block . Safety . Signals. 


The only line WITHOUT CHANGE 


FROM 


New York,. Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati 


BEAUTIFUL (CHAUTAUQUA [ AKE. 


Located at a high altitude, amidst charming surroundings, its shores dotted by hotels of unusual excellence, Chautauqua 
Lake is famous as 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT 


and is most conveniently reached by the 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 


D. |. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent. 
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THE LATTER END OF A CONTRACT IS VASTLY MORE 
IMPORTANT THAN THE FRONT END. 
Five dollars saved on a premium is a trifle; five thousand dollars 


lost by bad security when the claim falls due is not a trifle. 


Always try to find out which is likely to live longest, you or the 
company you insure in; and therefore whether the company is insuring 
you or you are insuring the Company. 


A thing you can’t get after you have paid for it isn’t cheap at half a cent. 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Is the Oldest Accident Company in America, the Largest in the 
World, and has never reorganized or frozen 
out any of its claimants. 
CLEARS ITS BOOKS OF JUST CLAIMS BY PAYING THEM IN FULL. 
Rates as low as permanent security of receiving the face value of the 
policy will justify. 
Charges for certainty and guarantees certainty. 
Policies world-wide, and as /iberal as consistent with the Company's keep- 
ing alive to pay claims at all. 


Assets, $17,664,000 Surplus, $2,472,000 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, $27,000,000 — $2,151,000 in 1894 








JAMES CG. BATTERSON, PRESIDENT. RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


WZ) =D) 


CO 


DE 


WS 





Adirondack 
Mountains. 


If you have never visited the Adirondack 
Mountains, you will find that region a surprise 


and a delight to you; if you have visited it, 


you will surely go again. The service 
between New York and the Adirondacks 
this year, by the New York Central, will be 
better than ever before. Send two 2-cent 
stamps to George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York, for a copy of the New York Central’s new 
colored map of the Adirondack Mountains. 
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If we advertised till Dooms- 


day, some people wouldn't try 
Tadella Pens. 




















Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 20 styles, ro cents. 
TADELLA PEN CO., 74 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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INSURANCE 2 
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LK LGC LCGOOLGD POS OHO DP GOOG D OOS O99 OO00O 009900090909 090099960006 
«« FOUNDED UPON A ROCK.” : 


OCIA Tow 


“ And when the flood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon that house, and 
could not shake it; for it was founded upon a rock.” 


$40,000,000 Saved in Premiums. 


The total cost for the past 14 years for $10,000 insurance 
in the Mutual Reserve amounts to less than Old System 
Companies charge for $4,500 at ordinary life rates,—the 
saving, in premiums, being equal to a cash dividend of 
nearly 60 per cent. 


1881 THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS. 1895. 


No. of POLICIES IN FORCE, over 

Interest Income, annually, exceeds. ...,.........secceee eo ccoese 

Bi-Monthly Income exceeds 

RESERVE Emergency Fund exceeds. 

Donth Claims ORIG, OVOP oasis css cccscvcsscpsossscveccccvecess ppedeuvesbeues 21,005,000 
New Business received in 1894 Over? ..........cccccccees ceccsescccecs 81,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds 300,000,000 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN in its Agency Department, in every 
Town, City, and State, to experienced and successful business men, who 
will find the Mutual Reserve the very best Association they can work for. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE HOME OFFICE INVITED. 


Home Office, Cor. Broadway and Duane Street, New York. 
Fo0000000oo 06606066000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 





A t ’ : 
oe a aay coo LWIIL Make Money 


manufacturing heating and cooking appa- FOR YOU! 
ratus. We started about fifty years ago and 
are still at it. Our goods are right, and are 
for sale all over the country by best dealers. 


‘¢ Saving is making.’’ 
There is no surer way of making money 


than by saving it. How does the 


“Florida” steam Boller 


make money for you? It is a money- 

saver in the matter of fuel. We don’t 

‘¢stretch the truth’? when we say that the ‘“ FLorIDA’’ 
eats up less coal than any other heater of the same capacity 
on the market, Thousands of satisfied users all over the 
world will bear us out in this assertion. We shall be 
pleased to send yeu copies of numerous letters, testifying 
to the fuel-saving and many other distinctive features of 
the ‘* FLORIDA.”’ 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS! 
A great many people have been saved money and annoy- 


ance by having our literature on heating apparatus. It will | 4 qaress 


cost you nothing; better send for it, ; ; 
Hmertcan Boiler Company, 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE C0., DEPT, F. = CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK, 


207 and 200 Water St., 195 a eg Bt., or 84 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 
ST ea : 
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MORNING, 


NESTLE’S FOOD is a complete 
and entire diet for babies, and close- 
ly resembles mothet’s milk. Over 
all the world Nestlé’s Food has been 
recognized for more than thirty 
years as possessing great value as 
a protection against Cholera In- 
fantum and all other forms of Sum- 
mer Complaints. Your physician 
will confirm this statement. 


—— 











pe mg hd rs 

























" NESTLE’S | FOOD 
is safe. It requires only the addi- 
tion of water to prepare it for use. 
The great danger always attendant 
on the use of cow’s milk is thus 
avoided. The prevalence of tuber- 
culosis in cows, and the liability of 
cow’s milk to convey the germs of 
disease, makes its use as a food for 
infants dangerous in the extreme. 








NIGHT 


NESTLE’S FOOD is nourishing. 4 


It makes firm flesh, strong bone, 
and rosy cheeks. For good health, 


sweet temper, and sound sleep, give | 


your baby Nestlé’s Food—morning, 
noon, and night—all the year round. 


Consult your doctor about Nestlé’s Food, 
and send to us fora large sample can and 
our book ‘‘ The Baby,” both of which will 
be sent ins on application. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
73 Warren Street, New York. 
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Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated © 
A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels ts the strongest safeguard against 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs | 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 


and refreshing the system without weaken- 
Permanently curing constipation 


drugs. 


ing tt. 
and its effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Srom objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians re- 
Millions 
have found it invaluable 


commend it. 


Manufactured by 


California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in soc. and $x bottles. 
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The Owl Cutlery Co., 


an OWL. 


uy noothers Can be returned 
Any address, post-paid, 


Ae stamped with 





1 


Fully warranted; t 


if not as re 


wk 
‘ 


presented. 
*.,0r 3 for $2.00, to one address, 






No. 282.—Cut rv, size of knife 


BRIGGS 


Case. 


IT FLOATS 


The detestable odors of many 
hotel and sleeping car soaps are in- 
tended to conceal the poor quality 
of the soap itself. 
who wishes to thoroughly enjoy 
his toilet and bath, will carry a 
piece of Ivory Soap in his toilet 


THE Prooten & GAMBLE Co., CiNn'T!, 


ys, 





struments taken in Encherge 
BRIGGS PIANO CO., 621 Albany sr, Boston, Macs. 


The traveler 


ITY; Eas 


formation, 


should have the 


FERRIS’ 


Good 


\ Sense 
Style a fi. WAIST. 


With simple elastic shoulder straps. 
Fits like a vest. Buttons don’t pull off. 





Style 


ve? For Summer Wear 


Made in Style 278 at 50 cents. 
Very Satisfactory, Cool, and 
Comfortable. 


Supports Pants, Drawers, and 
Stockings. 


(el = 33 Sold by all Leading Retailers, 
FERRIS BROS., Mme 


341 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Ofice—537 Market St., San Francisco. 
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PI ANOS Celebrated for their beautiful TONE 
e pies t DESIGN, and GREAT 
see: Old in- 

pated for Catalogue and full 
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To 


eat 


I 








is to 
build 
up bone 
and mus- 
cle and teeth 
and brains. 


It is to enjoy the most wholesome 
and delicious food there is. Made 
from Genesee vaney wheat. Our 
booklet is interesting. Free. Gro- 
cers sel] Graniila. ox by mail,asc. 


GRANULA CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Greatest Medical Discovery 
of the Age. 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


DONALD KENNEDY, OF ROXBURY, MASS., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture 
weeds a remedy that cures every kind of 
Humor, from the worst Scrofula down to a 
common Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases 
and never failed except in two cases (both 
thunder humor). He has now in his posses- 
sion over two hundred certificates of its value, 
all within twenty miles of Boston. Send 
ae card for book. 

A benefit is always experienced from the 
first bottle, and a perfect cure is warranted 
when the right quantity is taken. 

When the lungs are affected it causes shoot- 
ing pains, like needles passing through them ; 
the same with the Liver or Bowels. This is 

caused by the ducts being stopped, and al- 
ways disappears in a week after taking it. 
Read the label. 

If the stomach is foul or bilious it will 
cause squeamish feelings at first. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the 
best you can get, and enough of it. Dose, 
one tablespoonful in water at bedtime. Sold 
by all Druggists. 
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a ne Leading Havana GQicar 
OF THE UNITED STATES 





